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PREFACE 


WHiLl^the i^hilosophy of the Vedanta is well known 
in Europe, the Nyaya and Vai9esikn, the Indian systems 
of lo^c and realism, have attracted hardly a tithe of 
the interest due to them as able and earnest efforts to 
solve the problems of knowledge and being on the basis 
of reasoned ai’gumcnt. The systems are indeed orthodox, 
and admit the authority of the sacred scriptures, .but 
they attack the problems of existence with human 
means, and scripture serves for all practical pui-poscs 
but to hnid sanctity to results which arc achieved not 
only without its aid, but often in very dubious harmony 
with its temsts. 

The neglect of these schools in Europe is abundantly 
explained by the nature of the original sources. The 
contempt of Indian science for the uninitiated lias re- 
sulted in modes of exprcission unequalled for obscurity 
and difficulty ; the original text-books, the fiutius, oi’escnt 
endless enigmas, which have not, one feels assured, yet 
been solved, and which in most coses will never yield 
their secrets. The works of the Nuddea scl^ool of Bengal 
in their details frequently defy explanation, and in trans- 
lation ore more obscure if possible than their originals. 
Hence, even historians of Indian philosophy like Pro- 
fessors F. Max Muller and P. Deussen have contented 
themselves with sketches which ignore entirely the 
serious and valuable thought of the schools. The result 
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is fjravely embarrassinpf for any serious study of Indian 
philosophy as a whole, and for this reason 1 have deemed 
it desirable to attempt to set out the fundamental doc- 
trines of the systems with due regard to their history 
and their relations to Buddhist philosophy. The diffi- 
culty of the task is such that no absolutely oortain 
results can be achieved ; the Sutras are still pirosented in 
India in the light of centuries of development, and often 
with patent disregard of the meaning of the text, even 
by competent philosophic students, and the originals of 
many Buddhist works are last, and we are compelled to 
rely on Thibetan versions. But it is clearly an indis- 
pensable preliminary to further progreas tliat some effort 
should be made to formulate the results attainable with 
the information now at our <lisposal. 

Considerations of space have rendered it necessary to 
omit all mere philological discussion and all treatment 
of points of minor philosophic interest. On the same 
gi'OuiKl no effort has been made to trace the vicissitudes 
of either system in China or Japan, or to deal with eithei* 
Buddhist or Jain logic save where they come into im- 
mediate contact with the doctrines of the Nyaya and 
^^li5esika. 

I have given references to the original authorities for 
any statement of importance, but I desire to express 
a more general debt to the works of Y. V. Athalye, 
S. C. Vidyabhusana, H. Jacobi, Oahganatha Jha, Th. ile 
Stcherlmtskoi, and L. Suali. To my wife I am indebted 
for advice and criticism. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

i^pteiiiber, 1919. 
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PART I 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NYAYA 
AND YAigESIKA 

CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SYSTEMS 

1. The Antecedents of iMijic aiul the Atomic Theory. 

India, incurioiis even of her varied aiul chequered 
^lolitical history, has ne{;lccted even ntoi'o signally tlie 
liistoiy of lier philosophical achievements. Even in the 
period when discussions l)etween the schools resulted in 
• the production of sketches of the several systems, such 
as those of Haribhadra and Madhava, the expositions 
given attempt no historical treatment of the various 
systems, but treat them merely from the point of view 
of their relation to the favourite system of the author, 
whether Jain or Vedanta. The earliest works of the 
Nyaya and Vai 9 esika present us with definitely formed 
schools, which presuppose much previous discussion and 
growth, but it is only occasionally that a later commen- 
tator like Vatsyayana assui’es us definitely that another 
school — doubtless an older one — gave the syllogism ten 
in place of the traditional five members,^ or mentions so 
much divergence of opinion, as in the case of the forms 


* On NS. i. 1. 98. 
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of inference,^ as to induce the belief that the variation 
of view did not merely arise after the production of the 
Sutra. We are reduced, therefore, to seek outside the 
schools in the Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jain literature 
for hints of the origin of the logic ami atomic theory 
of the Nyaya an<l the Vaifcsika. 

On one point there can l)e no <lispute ; the grahinanas 
and the Upanisads do not present us with anything 
which can be said to foreshadow these doctrines. The 
public controversy of the Upanisads may, however, be 
noted as a feature which favoured the growtli of logic 
and sophistry, and, apart from tlie great weight allowed 
to the Veda in general and the Upanisads in particular 
in the arguments of the two scliools, it may ha pointed 
out that the doctrine of the place taken in perception 
by mind is for(\sJiado\ve<l in the l^panisads,**^ whence also 
is derived in a revised form the Nyaya doctriiie of sleep.'* 
In even the Dharina Sutras, which are tlie latest stratum 
of the true Vedic writings, neither system finds mention, 
and this is the more important in that Nyaya there occurs 
in its general sense of argument or conclusion, and also . 
in Apastamha,^ in the si)ecific sense of the principles of 
the Purva Mimansa school. In it we have the result of 
reasoning addressed to the determination of the conflicting 
ileclarations of Vedic texts regarding the order and mode 
of performance, the purpose and results of the sacrifice, 
while many of the important sacrifices included in their 
course discussions l)y the priests on Siicred topics (bi'u- 
hmodya)/' As justronomy, geometry, philology, and other 
sciences arose in close connexion with the sacrificial ritual, 
so wo are entitled to regard the Nyaya as a develop- 
ment of a tendency which' is seen in operation &st in 

> NS. i. 1. 6. Pt. II, ch. ii, § ]. 8 pt. 11 ^ eh. i, § 8. 

li. 4. 8. 18 ; 0. 14. 18 ; Biihlor, SHE. Il.^xxviii. 

8 Bloom Hold, licligiun cj the Veda^ pp. 218 ft'. 
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the Mimafisa school^ But in tlie hands of the Pandits * 
who took it up, logic was applied to a wider range of 
interests than the sacrihce, and developed for its own 
sake. Thus most easily is explained the fact that Nyaya 
which remains to the end a cha)‘iicteri.stic term of the 
Mimafisa is the specific appellation of the Nyaya school, 
while the^ Buddhists retain it in the larger sense of 
inference. 

In the earlier grammatical literatiu’e Panini, Katya- 
yana, and Patanjali know the meaning of Nyaya as 
conclusion, hut show no trace of recognizing a Nyiiya 
system.^ The great epic, however, gives us positive 
evidence of such a system ; apart from other references,^ 
the sage Narada is described as skilled in Nyaya, able 
to distinguish unity and plurality, conjunction and in- 
herence, priority and posteriority, deciding matters by 
means of proof, and a judge of the merits and demerits 
of a five-membered proposition.'* The mention of in- 
herence shows plainly that the Vaic;esika is also recog- 
nized, though its name does not occur, and sophistry is 
denounced in several passages. But the mention of 
Nyaya luu’e and in the Kiranas'* is useless for purposes 
of dating ; none of the references need be earlier than 
the appearance of the schools, though the omission of 
Kanadas name is worth noting. The Srnrti of Yajna- 
valkya also, which mentions Nyaja with Mimansa as 
a science,' is not earlier than the third century a.d. 

More interest attaches to the term Anviksiki as a name 

* B(jdas, TS., pp. 27-9. * Inference ’ occurs in TA. i. 2. 

2 Jacobi, SAB. 1911, p. 732. 

* OoKlstiicker {Pdninij p, 167) holdB otherwisp of the two last, but 
without plausibility. 

* Hopkins, Great Epic o/ Indian pp. 97 ff. ; SBH. VIII. xv. ff. 

6 ii. 6. 3-6. 

MBli. i. 7U. 42 ; xii. 210. 22 ; Matsya P., iii. 2, &c. 

’ i. 8. 
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of a science which appears in the CfcnUama Dharma 
Suira ' beside the Vedic science (trayi) as a just subject 
of study for a king, while he is enjoined to use reasoning 
{tarka) in arriving at conclusions in law (nycbya). By 
means of it Vyasa claims to have arranged the Upanisads 
as recorded in the Ma/tdbhdrata.^ In the Ramiyawi *’ 
Anviksiki is censured as leading men not to follow the 
prescriptions of the Dharma 9 astras, Manu, who excom- 
municates* men who disregard the Vedas and Dharma 
Sutras on the strength of reasoning by logic (hetu^tra), 
admits * as legitimate for a king Anviksiki AtmavidyA 
‘the science of the self based on investigation’, and 
Vatsyayaua claims in his NyOyahha^a^ that this is 
precisely the character of the Nyaya^astra, that, while 
a doctrine of the self like the Upanisads, it relies on 
reasoning, defined as the investigation of that wliich 
perception and authority have alreiuly conveyed. Against 
this may be set tlie fact that in the KautUiyaArtha^cMra’’ 
Anviksiki is declared to include only the Samkliya, the 
Yoga, and the C&rvaka system, under its name of Loka- 
yata. It has been deduced hence that at 30() B.c. the 
traditional date of the Artha^ustra the Nyaya and 
Vai^esika Avere not known us such; the conclusion is, in 
view of the facts set out above, doubtless correct but not 
because of this piece. of evidence, wliich necessitates the 
assumption * of an interpolation in the Qautama Dharma 
QM,m, for the Arthafastra is probably a work of several 
centuries after the Christian era.’* 'Ihe evidence, such 
as it is, rather leads to the view that Anviksiki was first 
applied to secular ends, such as those of justice, wliich 

' zi. ' Quoted by Vifvanftthft, N8V. i. 1. 1. 

' i). 100, 80, * ii. 1 1. * vii. 48, * p. 8. 

' p. 7 ; Jacobi, SAB. 1911, pp. 788 IT. 

* » SAB. 1911, p. 740. 

» Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 180-7 ; Jolly, ZOUa. izvili. 866-9. 
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would account for its sharp opposition to the Vedic 
science, and that at an early period it was applied also 
to sacred things, and fusing with the Ny&ya developed 
from the Mim&hs& produced the Nyaya as a logical 
school. This may account for the extent to which l(^c 
seems to have disengaged itself from the M!m&]liB&. 

A ^laljiint of the date of the schools is suggested by 
the fact that Caraku in his medical SamhitE' gives 
a sketch of some of the Ny&ya principles, not without 
variation in detail, and of the Vai^esika categories, in 
such a way as to indicate that he regarded the systems 
supplementing each other. Unhappily, however, not 
only is Caraka’s date uncertain, but his work has suffered 
refashioning, and the authenticity of the text cannot 1)e 
r.dmitted. Nor can any sti’css be laid on the variations 
from the Nyaya school ; * an unscientific exposition of 
this kind need reflect nothing more than the lack of 
'ledge of its author, and slieds no light on the early 
jry of the school. 

Tne literature of Buddhism gives little aid ; the Buddhist 
^trine of perception in its developed form has afflnity 
••''h the Nyaya, but no derivation suggests itself ; either 
low's a line of thought already foreshadowed in the 
. panii^s.^ The old Pali texts* ignore the names Nyaya 
" yai 9 eeika : in the BrahmajdlumUta we hear in lieu of 
.*m only of iakki, ‘ sophist ’ and vimali^ ' casuisi ’ and 
iu the U^na takkihis appear as in the epic and Fur&nas. 
'^he silence is of impoi'tance, still mol's so the fact that 
•n the Kalhdmtthuppahimua, which does, not claim to 
a greater antiquity than Anoka's alleged Council alwut 
255 B.€., we find no reference to either school, and nothing 
more significant than the use of the terms 'patiAnd, 

> iii. 8. 24 ff. ; i. 1. 48 ff. ‘ SAB. 1»I1, p. 736, n. 1. 

* Rhya Dsvida, Buddh, Ptgek., pp. 68 if. 

* VidySbhCfAM, Med. Lujf., pp. 61 ff . 
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* proposition upanaya, ' application of a reason *, and 
niggaha, ' humiliation \ which later in Gautama’s logic 
are technical terms, but which at this period have their 
more general sense. It is in keeping with this that the 
Nyaya, under the name Niti and' the Vaifesika, first 
appear in the MUindapalihiy but unhappily the date of 
that text is wholly uncertain, as in its presei\|'i form the 
work represents an elaborated version of a simpler 
original, and references of an incidental kind such as 
this coul<l easily be added.^ Of more precision is the 
Buddhist tradition*'^ which asserts that Vaijesika ad- 
herents were alive at the time of the Buddhist Council 
of Kaniska, which may be placed at the end of the first 
century a.d. But here again we have no assurance of 
the value of this tradition, for all regarding Kaniska’s 
Council, if it were held, is fabulous and confused. 

The Jains texts yield a little more. Their tradition,*^ 
preserved in a late text the Ava^aka, in a possibly 
interpolated passage, and in late prose versions, attri- 
butes the Vai 9 esika system to a Jain schismatic 544 years 
after Vardhamana, Rohagutta, of the Chaulu family, 
whence the system is styled Chaluga. The surnmarj^ of 
principles given is clearly Vaifosika, of the Kanada 
type, nine substances, seventeen qualities, five forms of 
motion, particularity, and inherence with, however, three 
forms of generality somewhat obscurely phmsed. Here 
again, however, the date of the Avacyakii, not to mention 
this passage, is unknown, but doubtless late, and not the 
sliglitest faith can be put in the claim that the Vaifesika 
was an ofishoot of Jainism, nor is any useful purpose 
served by endeavouring to find in Chaluga a corruption of 

> Of. Winteriiitz, Gesch, d, Ind. Litt„ II. i. 189 ff. 

^ * Jown, Biiddh, Text Soc, i. Iff.; Ui, T. P., pp. 38 ff. 

3 Weber, hui. Stud., xvi. 861 ; Leumaun, xvii. 110>21 ; SEE. XLV. 
XXXV ff. ; Ui, pp. 36 ff., 66 ff. 
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« 

Auliikya. What is of importance is the question whether 
in the Jaina system there is evidence of anything which 
could give rise to the Nyaya or Vaifesika systems. The 
Jain system', in its view of knowledge, takes the peculiar 
view that direct knowledge (protyakm) is that which the 
soul acquires wilhont external aid, such as the senses ; it 
takes *the^orm of direct knowledge of things beyond 
our peitieption (avadti), of the minds of others (manah~ 
inryaya), and complete knowledge (kemla). ITnder in- 
direct knowledge (parokwi) is included direct sense per- 
ception (nvati) and that which is obtained by reasoning 
{^ruti). In the SthdTidnga Sutm we find mention made 
of the usual four means of proof, perception, inference, 
comparison, and verbal testimony, and there tire given 
certain classes of inference, but in view of the uncertain 
date of this text it is idle to claim priority for the Jain 
logic, nor, as it appears in such authors as Umasv&ti ^ 
and Siddhasena Divakara,’’ is there anything to suggest 
that logic was the original possession of the Jains. The 
more characteristic doctrine of knowledge * of that school 
is summed up in the doctrines of indefinitencss (eyad- 
vd(la) and aspects (mya). To the Jains everything is 
indefinite and changing in point of quality, permanent 
only in respect of substance, and thus to make any true 
statement about it demands a qualification : of anytl li ng we 
can say, ‘ In a sense it is, or is not, or is and is not, or is in- 
expressible, or is or is not and is inexpressible, or both is 
and is not and is inexpressible.’ Similarly the Nayas are 
modes of regarding reality from different points of view. 
In all this, which is of dubious date and still more dubious 
value, it would be vain to find a model for the Nyaya. 

' Vidy&bhQsana, Med. Log,^ pp. 8 ft. 

‘ TatltvdrtMdhigarna SHtra, l>efore sixth century a. d.; ZDMG. Ix. 288 if. 

^ Htyatfavolfira, c. 538 a. u. 

* H. L. Jhaven, First Principles of Jain Philosophy , pp. 34 ff. 
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The ease is different with the atomic theory, for in 
this case we do find a definite similarity between the 
atoms of the Vai^ika and those of the Jain. In the 
Jain conception,^ however, the atom has taste, oolonr, 
smell, two kinds of touch, and is a cause of sound though 
soundless, and thus differs from the Vai^emka atom, 
which has no connexion with sound, and h^ cme, two, 
three, or four of the oixlinary qualities according as it is 
air, fire, water, or earth. The Jain atoms ore thus quali- 
tatively alike, the Yaifesika not In both cases the 
atom is thus a relatively complex conception, as remarked 
by Qankara in his refutation of the atomic theory,’* and 
it is by no means easy to say that the Vaifemka con- 
ception must have been, or even prol)ably was, derived 
from the Jain; the fact that the Jain school retained 
the theory without any sulistantial development is 
merely one of many proofs of the metaphysical barren- 
ness of the school. Nor is it ditficult apart from Jain 
influence to believe in the development of the doctrine 
in the school from the natural aim to find something 
abiding in the flux of phenomena, which Buddhists 
asserted, while the Aupani^la doctrine offered a per- 
manent abiding reality in the absolute but only at the 
cost of denying the reality of the finite multitude. 
There was room, therefore, for a solution which would 
attain a reality not transcendental as in the case of the 
Uponi^s, but lying at the basis of the .real, though 
momentary or temporaiy, phenomena of the world. 
That this was the line of reasoning which led to the 
acceptance of the atomic theory appears from the 
earnestness with which the Nyaya Siitra attacks 
the Buddhist doctrine that there was no substance 
behind the qualities, no whole beside the parts. The 

' J. L. Jaini, OhUiim* p. 90 ; SBB. xlv. 198, 209, 210. 

> On BS. ii. 2. 16. 
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a<Mseptance of such views led to the disappearance of all 
solidity in existence, and the atomic theory makes good 
this lack by affording a real basis for the substance we 
see. When it is investigated, it does not reduce itself as 
claimed by the Buddhists to its constituents or qualities, 
but is ultimately a congeries of atoms which are real, 
but Tn tl^mselves imperceptible^ 

There rcmains, however, the possibility of Greek 
influence on India in the case of this d(X*trine. It must 
be admitted that it appears in India at a late date ; 
certainly no proof of it exists until India had been in 
contact with the Greek kingdom of Bactria and the 
Gi‘cek influences which came in with the occupation of 
territory on the north-west by princes of Greek culture, 
in Greece the doctrine was not merely one of a small 
school; the a<loption of it by the Epicureans raised it 
into a widespread! belief, and it would be irrational to 
deny that it might easily have lH.*cn conveyed to India, 
just as Greek astronom}^ atid astrology unquestionably 
were. The nature of such borrowings is often misunder- 
stood ; the mere adoption without altei'ation of an 
opinion would be wholly un-Indian ; though we know 
that Gi’eek astronomy was borrowed, we find it was 
recast in an entirely un-Greek fashion,® and so changed 
and developed were Greek Mathematics that the lx)rrow- 
ing has often been ignored.-' It is no argument against 
boiTOwing then that the Greek doctrine that the 
secondary qualities were not inherent in the atoms was 
not accepted, and that the motion of the atoms was 

' On the genorol appearance of Jain doctrines as influenced by 
Vai9eHika views cf. Bhandarkar, Report /orl88S-4f pp. 101 ft, A primi- 
tive view recognizing the self us well as the five elements appears in 
the Sutrakrdanga (SBE. XLV. xziv), but tliia is very far from the 
Vai^esika. The age of Buddhist atomism (U i, pp. 26 fT.) is very dubious, 

^ Thibaut, Ra%caaiddhdnHkd^ pp. ciii if. 

’ Kaye, Indian Matkmatics, pp. 8 ff. 

23tl B 
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ascribed, as early as Prafastapada at least, to a creator. 
On the other hand, the most peculiar part of the Indian 
doctrine, which finds that the smallest thing possessing 
magnitude must be made up of three double atoms, and 
which has, therefore, been claimed ' as disproving Greek 
origin, is no original part of the system. The problem 
of origin, therefore, must remain open ; for j^rrowing 
the chief evidence, apart fi'om the obvious similarity of 
the doctrines in their conception of the unit atom and 
its imperceptibility, is the sudden appearance of the 
dogma in Indian thought at a pcriotl when Greek art 
had profoundly influenced the art of India, ami India 
ha<l long been in contact with the western world, in 
which the doctrine had passed into a common and 
popular, as opposed to an esoteric, doctrine. 

Of logical doctrine in its early stages there is no 
reason whatever to suspect a Greek origin : the syllogism 
of Gautama and Kanada alike is obviously of natui'al 
growth, but of stunted development. It is with Dignaga 
only that the full doctrine of invariable concomitance as 
the basis of inference in lieu of reasoning by analogy 
appears, and it is not unreasonable to hazard the sug- 
gestion that in this case again Greek influence may have 
been at work. But the possibility of a natural develop- 
ment is not excluded ; only it must be remembered tliat, 
perhaps two centuries before Dignaga, Aryadeva, one of 
the great figures of Mah&yana Buddhism, uses terns 
displaying knowledge of Greek astrology, and that by 
A. D. 400, the probable date of Dignaga, spiritual inter- 
course between east and west was obviously easy. Nor 
is it without interest to note that some evidence has 
been adduced of Aristotelian influence on the dramatic 
theory of India as preserved in the Bharata Qdatra} 

^ Max Mtilleri Six Sys/emSf p. 584. 

* M, Lindeuau, Festschrift E. Windisch, pp. 88-42. On Greek influ- 
ence on Indian thought cf. also S. AfahilydnasiiMllamlcdra, ii. 17, 18. 
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2. The Nydya ami Vai^ika Sutras, 

The earliest exposition of the tenets of either school 
is contained in live books of aphorisms on the Ny&ya, 
and j;en books on the Vai^esika, handed down under the 
names o& Ak^ipada Gautama, or Ootauia,' and Kand>da 
respectively. In either case the aphorisms are largely 
unintelligible without a coiiiiiientary, and it must be 
jissumed tliat tliey represent the summing up in definite 
form of doctrines long <liscussed in the schools, an<l that 
they were meant to do no more than 8tn*ve as mnemonics, 
on which to string a full exposition given in the oral 
method traditional in India. Doubtless the desire of 
secrecy told in favour of this style, while another result 
was tlie absence of definite order, which was a minor 
consideration for those who were not compelled to master 
the system from a mere written tfjxt. 

Of the two systems (dar^inus) the Nyaya is the less 
badly arranged. Book 1 defines tlie sixteen categories 
of the system; Book JI deals with doubt, the four 
means of proof, and their validity, and proves that there 
are no other valid means of demonstration ; Book III 
discusses the self, the body, the senses and their objects, 
cognition and mind ; Book IV disposes of volition, fault, 
transmigration, the good and evil fruits of human action, 
pain and final liberation ; then it passes to the theory of 
error and of the whole and its parts ; Book V deals with 
unreal objections (jdti), and occasions fon rebuke of an 
opponent ( nigralia- sthdnn ). The contents of the Vai^eaika 
Sutra are much less intelligibly arranged. Book I dis- 
cusses the five categories— substance, quality, motion, 
generality and particularity : Book II deals with the 


> The iorm varien, but Gautama in the older. 
B 2 
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substances, earth, water, tire, air, ether, space, and time ; 
Book III treats of the objects of sense, and establishes 
the existence of the self and the mind, dealing also with 
the theory of inference : Book IV contains the atomic 
theory, and discusses the visibility of (jiiality and the 
nature of body : Book V deals with motion ; Book VI 
with the merit of receiving gifts and the duties o¥ the 
four stages of life ; Book VII mixes up quality, the 
atomic theory, the self, and inherence : Books VIII and 
IX are mainly concerned with perception and inference : 
and Book X deals with causality, among other topics. 

Of the pci*sonalities cjf Gautama andKanada we know 
absolutely nothing, 'fhe personal name of the former 
Aksapada has the apixsarance ' of being a nickname such 
as early India seems to have loved, ‘ one whose eyes are 
directed at his feet*, but it is variously interpreted'^ 
and embellished with idle legends. Kanada,’* alias 
Kanabhuj or Kanabhukstv, denotiis ‘atom (of grain) 
eater *, and would naturally be interpreted as a nickname 
due to his theory; Qridhara,* however, reports it as due 
to his habit of living on grains fallen on the road like 
a pigeon. To rra94Lstapada ’ we owe the knowledge that 
his gentile name was Ka^yapa, and that (^Jiva revealed 
in owl {ulvjka) shape the system to him as a reward for 
austerity, whence the name Aulukya which the Nydya- 
rdrltUu already applies to it. The worthless Parana 
tradition proceeds to invent Aksapada, Kanada and 
Uluka as sons of Vyasa, while ingenuity, ancient and 
modern, has invented equally worthless identifications 
with the Gautama of the Gankwia Dhtrnia (^ddra and 

' Gai'be, Beitriige s. ind, Ktilt%mje8Ch,y p. 38. 

* SBH. VIII. V, Vi ; NL., pp! 8-10. 

’ That KanAda « crow-eater - owl (8BE. XLV. xxxviii) i-s an idle 
fi<^ion. 

* NK., p. 2. 6 pp. 200, 321». 

^ p. 168; KumArila, Tantravdrttika, i.l. 4; of. AevaghoHa (Ui, p. 41). 
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other members of that jjfreat elan, based on nothing more 
secure than tlic identity of the family name. In truth 
wc are left entirely to internal evidence and the history 
of the texts to discover their date. 

The first point which may be treated as certain is that 
botl^ texts were known to Vatsyayana, who, as will Im' 
seen, lived before Dignaga, probably in the second half 
of the fourth century A.n. He commented on the N^jdya 
tiutra^ and used the Vai^sesika categories, he quotes 
aphorisTiis found in Kanada’s Siitra,^ and appears to 
have recognized it as in some degree a kindred school. 
This fact renders specially difficult the second question 
which presents itself, that of the priority of one or other 
of the two texts. It must l>e recognized at once that 
there is no possibility of treating the two systems as 
having grown up apart without mutual influence. In 
favour of the priority of Gautaina^s work some evi<lence 
can be adduced ; the Vaiv€i<ilcit Sutra marks in treating 
of inference a definite attempt to enumerate the real 
relations which aflbrd the ground of, and justify, the. 
inference, while no attempt of tliis sort is made in 
Gautama ; again, wdiile the Vai<fesika (h)ct)*ine of fallacies 
is diflerent from, and simpler than, Gautama’s, Kanada 
uses without explanation the term anaikdntika^^ ‘inde- 
terminate as the <lescription of a fallacy, while <jlautama 
lias it in a definition. Much more doubtful is a third 
piece of evidence ; Gautama** in proving the self refers 
to mental phenomena alone as signs of its existence, 
while the Vaiyesika mentions also the physical signs of 
expiration, inspirati<m, winking, the vital processes, the 
movement of mind an»l the activitie.s of the other sense 

1 ill. 1. 10 ill Cojiim. on N.S. ii. 2. ; iv. 1. 0. in Comm, on iii. 1. S8. 

* iii. 1. 17; NS. i. 2. 46. 

^ i. 1 10 ; VS. iii. 2. 4. Nagfigiina, Dt;va, ami Harivarman (Ui, 
pp. 43 ff.) know a Vaii;esika. 
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organs. The last case seems rather to indicate that the 
Vai 9 esika is the older, standing as it does on a less 
philosophical standpoint. This conclusion ^ is supported 
by the fact that Gautama deals carefully with other 
points wliich have less effective treatment in the Vai^e- 
sika, such as the eternity of sound, the nature o^ the 
self, the process of inference and fallacies genemlly, and 
the reference to a imditantra-siddhdrUa must l»e 
undei-8too<l — thougli curiously enough in l)is comment 
on this passage Vatsyayana illustrates the relation by 
the Samkhya and Yoga— as an allusion to the Vai^esika, 
which Vatsyayana elsewhere accepts in this relation. 
Gautama- refers also to the ciuestion of the action of 
a creator (i^vara), though he leaves tlic main question 
unsolved. It is difticult, therefore, to evade the impres- 
sion that Kanada is the older of the two, and that the 
failure of the Nyiiya to accept his classification of the 
grounds of infci-ence was not due to its being a later 
product, but to its being a part of tlie \'^ai 9 e 8 ika system 
which the Nyaya rejected. The great improvement in 
the order of the Yj/ai/tt ISrUra is also symptomatic of 
a later date for tlie redaction of that system. 

Further support for this view, as well as some vague 
indication of the period of re<hiction of the Nyaya, may 
l»e fieri ved from the patent fact of the polemic carried 
on in the school against Buddhist doctrines. The most 
important point in this regard is whether the Buddhist 
views attacked are those of the nihilist Madhyamika 
school or the idealist Yogacara scliool, the former of 
which is connected with the name of Nagarjuna, who 
has been assigned to tlie third century a. d., as his con- 
temporary Aryadeva mentions the days of the week, an 

* ThettM’Ui catt5{$Mry ijwJdrtha) i.'j useil in ii much more natfiml Benae 
in the Vaiyestka ; DeueiBcii. Allgem, Gesek.^ I. iii. 361, 362. 

® iv. 1. 1V»-21. 
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innovation probably of tliat period, while the latter 
seems to have been developed in the middle of the fourth 
century by Asahga and Vasubandhu.' Gautama ‘ clearly 
refers to the view of Nfigarjuna and Aryadeva that the 
effect before production is neither existent, non>oxistent, 
or b^th; to the doctrine of the former that all things 
have no ^real existence, possessing merely an illusory 
interdependence ; to the assertion that a substance has 
no reality independent of its qualities nor the whole 
apart from its parts ; to the denial of the doctrine of 
atoms,® and to the belief that means of proof and their 
objects are no more tlian a dream or a mirage, as well 
as to less distinctive Buddhist doctrines as the momentary 
character of existence, and the defilements It 

is a much more doubtful theory that one passage of tiiu 
Sutra is directed against the Yog&cara doctrine which 
accepted ideas alone as real, for the contents on the 
whole better fit the Madlyamikas, and the most striking 
evidence* in favour of the otlier view, the parallelism 
between the wording of one aphorism and a passage in 
the Lankamtdra mUra, is not convincing, because the 
Sutra in its present form is not earlier than the sixth 
century a. d., as it prophesies the Hun rule of tliat 
period,^ and because the doctrine enunciated there can 
lie interpreted equally well as a Madhyamikn principle, 
namely that on investigation of any object no nubstancu 
is found outside its parts or qualitie-s/’ 

> Jacobi, JAOS. xxxi. 1 ff. ; KoiUi, JBAS. ISU, pp. 1090 ff. 

* Cf. iv. 1. 48 with Mtldhyamika SutrUf vii. 20 ; Vrttij p, 16 ; iv. 1. 40, 
Smr% xv, 6 ; iv. 1. 84, 35, Vrtti, pp. 64-71. 

^ iv. 2 18-24 ; 81, 32 {MOdh, aSnfra, vii. 84 ; Vrtti, p, 109) ; iii. 2, 11 ; 
iv. 1. (U. That Nftgftrjuna know NS, (XJi, p. 85) ia unlikely. 

< SBH. viii. 183 ; NS. iv. 2. 26. 

* Wintemitz, QescK d, ind. Lid., II. i. 248. 

* In this sense it appears in SDS., p. 12 (erroneously os AtanMrd^ 
tai&ra) ; KKK. i. 40. 
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We reach, therefore, the conclusion that the Ny&ya 
Hvitni does not combat the Yog&c&ra view despite 
Y&caspati Mi 9 ra’s opinion to the contrary, but the upper 
limit of date remains uncertain, for we cannot assert 
that the Mftdhyamika principles were first developed by 
Nftg&ijuna; the famous poet A^vaghoea was a]^ a 
philosopher, and seems elearly to have balieved in 
nihilism.* On the other hand, Nagarjuna’s works 
evidently were of much influence on the development 
of Indian philosophy, and his dialectic os sophistic was 
too much in harmony with the taste of Gautama not to 
attract liis attention. It is, therefore, not improbable 
that we may assert that the Nydya Sdtra falls in the 
period after the appearance of Niigarjuna and before 
that of Asafiga, and that the Vai^eaika iMtm wa.s 
probably somewhat earlier. Of the mutual relation of 
the systems as such prior to redaction we of course thus 
learn nothing; the obvious view is that there arose 
a school of dialectic on the one hand and an atomic 
theory on the other, and that at an early period the two 
showed tendencies to fuse, the I'ealism of the one 
blending well with the positive spirit of logical inquiry. 

The precise relations of the two Sutras to those of the 
other schools permits of no definite answer, save in the 
case of the Yoga and Sdthkhya Hutras, the former of 
which is probably of the fifth century A. v., while the 
latter is a recent compilation.* In the case of the 
Brahma and Mlvidhm 8iUrw) I'edaction at a time of 
reciprocal influence is patent; Badatftyana" refutes the 
atomic theory; Kanada* declai*es that the soul is not 
proved by scripture alone, that the body is not com- 
pounded of three or five elements, and his use of avidyd, 

' JRAS. 1911, pp. 717, 718. 

3 Keith, Samkhya Systam, pp. 01 fT. ^ ii. 2. 11 ff. 

* iii. 2. 0 ; iv. 2. 2, 8 ; TS., p. 19. 
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‘ignorance*, and pi'oiyagaiman, ‘individual self’ im 
reminiscent of the Bmhuui SfUra, Gautama is familiar 
with Uie terminology of the Jinthmi Sutm,' and also 
with that of the which is probably not later 

than the Brahma Sutra. But to claim that the Kydya 
or Vfii^ika was I'edacted later than the other two 
Sutras is^wholly impracticable. It is mon; interesting 
to note that an early exponent of the Mlniaiisa seems to 
have been familiar with the Nyaya terminology But 
his date is wholly uncertain ; tliough the fact is im* 
]x)rtant as a sign that the Nyaya early influenced very 
powerfully the Mhnahsa, and received stimulus from it 
in return. 

3. B rai'cista/Kulu, Vdhtydyanti, niul UiUlyotakarn. 

The Bhasya •' of Pra 9 astapfida is un<IoubtedIy the most 
impoi'tant work of the Vai^esika sclusd. It is no com- 
mentary in the strictest sonsc-of the term ; the aphorisms 
of Kanada are not eited in, e.rletieo or by catchwonl as 
normal in commentaries : the onler of the Sutm is not 
followed, and careful rescai’ch reveals at least forty 
aphorisms which have no place in the Bhasya apart 
from tlic additions which it imikes to the doctrine. The 
aiTungement of the material is tiuit which is adopted 

’ Cr. NS. iii. 2 M Ifi wnii BS. ii. 1. 24 ; fur MlituiU8H hog NS. ti. 1. 

® Cf. (^'ttharahltHsya^ p. 10 ; tlio Vrltikfini is usually idoii tilled witli 
UpaviirMi, but hoc JAOS. xxxi. 17, wliero BodbAyana ih HiiggeHtod ; 
Keithf JKAS. 1916, p. 870. Arguments in favour Gautama's dato 
UH the fourth century b. c. on the score of Upa versa being a con- 
temp ■•rary of a Nanda need not B^riimHly bi- refuted. SpeculatioiiH 
(e. g. Bhandarkar Comm, Kof., pp. 161 ft , ; DousHcn, Allgem. Qeseh,, I. iii. 
388) as to an original Nyfiya Sutra conHibting of Book I, or less, lead to 
no definite result, but the suggestion that VAtayilyana is resjionsible 
for remodelling the Sutra is wholly unsuppoHed by evidence. 

’ ed.Vindhye 9 varI PrasAda Dvivedin, Benares, 1895, with ^rf^lliAca'a 
comm. ; in part only with Uda 3 'ana’H comm., Benares, 1885>07. 
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th'rougboat the period of syncretiem ; after a statement 
of the categories and an exposition of their points of 
agreement and disagreement, the six eateries are dis* 
cussed in detail, the topics under each being treated in 
order of enumeration. Thus the doctrine of knowledge 
appeal's under the treatment of cognition as a qiiality 
of the self. Among the important developments of 
Pra^astapada may lie noted his recc^ition in place of 
the seventeen qualities of Kan&da of twenty-four; Ids 
development of the doctrines of generality and par- 
ticularity and inherence, which assume new shapes in his 
hands ; the occurrence of a eoinpleto theory of creation 
in which the Supreme Lord appears os creator ; and the 
elaboration of logical doctrine, which is particularly 
evident in the case of the doctrine of fallacies in which 
either Pra^astapada or a predecessor went so far as to 
alter the text of the Sdtra. Whether in other regards 
the Sutra was refashioned ’ in his time must remain 
uncertain. 

Prafostapoda’s date is unknown, hut he is clearly 
referred to both in connexion with the atomic theory 
and logical doctrine by Uddyotakara,*' who is of the 
seventh century A.U., and it is probable that ^ahkara 
had his work licfoi'c him in writing his attack on the 
atomic theory in the PdHt'okahhdvya, though he practi- 
cally ignores his doctrine of creation. Udayana'* and 
others treat the Bhasya as if it wero a part of the same 
treatise as the Sutra, so that omissions in the latter may 
properly l>e matle good from the former, which shows 
that by his time Pi'afastapada was held to lie of vener- 
able age. The upper limit of date is su^jgested by Pra 9 a- 

' Bodas, TS.y pp. 30 IT. ; Faddegon, Vui^. Syalemf pp. 22 ff. 

Jacobi, ERE. i. 201 ; NGWG. 1901, p. 484. Kumarila plainly uses 
him, e.g. pp. 201, 898 ff. Cf. PBh., p. 200 ; KV., p. 122. 

* See Vindhye^Tarl PrasAda’s ed. (1886), pp. 14 fL 
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siap&da’a iudebiednoss to DigDfi{<;a, a Buddhist logician 
whose most probable date is about 400 a.i>., and it would 
accord well enough with all probability, if Pra^astapAda 
were roferred to the fifth century. Between him and 
Qankara appears to liave intervened a Jtdmmbhd^ya,^ 
if we^can trust an assertion of the comiiieutator (^rica* 
rana on Qahkara’s Bh&sya, but of this work, which may 
have been a comment on Kan&da or on Pra^astapAda, we 
know no more than that in his comment on the KiratyS,- 
wMpraka^ Padman&bha asserts that it was used in 
Udayana’s Ki/raiydvali. 

Of Vfttsy&yana we know, if possible, less than of Pi’a^a- 
stapada. His commentary, Nyayuhka^u^ on the S^ydya 
UrUra is not, like the BhAsya of Pra^tapada, an epoch- 
making text : it is based closely upon the Sutra itself, 
upon which it marks no decided advance. It is clear 
that Vatsyayana knew the categories of the Vai^csika, 
of which, indeed, he makes use, showing ah'eady the 
tendency of the systems to syncrotism. But his logical 
doctrine is still meagre : inference is a mysterious thing, 
really ai'guinent from anal<^y, while Pra^astapmla has 
a fully developed theory of invariable concomitance us 
the basis of inference. H is inconceivable that con- 
servatism ^ would have induced any writer to ignore the 
new advance made by Pra^astapada, and thin normal 
conclusion receives ample confirmation from the fact 
that Vatsyayana was severely handletl by the Buddhist 
logician Dignaga, who in all probability was the source 

’ Ibid.) jk. 12 II. That Pmruutiipuda hnd jn'r^dcvcHiSurs iMobvioutt, nud 
it is from one of tliese doubtlens that DigriAga borrows tlie passages) 
cited in v. 170, 171, from hln Pramdmiiamuetraiftt. 

ed. Benaree, 1896; BI. 1804-5 ; WindiBch, Ueber dan NyayabluUya, 
Leipzig, 1888; trs. Gafigftn&tha JhA, Indian iv-. There aro 

clear traces of an earlier commentary ; see trs. ii. 45 n. There is no 
evidence of any corruption of liis text. 

> Jacobi, NaWG. 1901, p. 482. 
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of Prafastapada’s doctrine. It is reasonably safe> there- 
fore, to assign Vatsyayana to a period before a.d. 400. 
Of his pei'sonality we know nothing save that his name 
was Paksilasvftinin. 

The attacks of Dignaga wen; replied to by Uddyo- 
takara, ' tlie illustrator \ whose family name wati Bha- 
radvaja, but whose personal name we do not know. He 
himself is silent as to the name of the author against 
whom his polemic is directed, but the omission is sup- 
plied by his commentator Vaeaspati Mi^ra, and his state- 
ment is amply contirined by what we know of the literary 
history of India. His date can la; determined within 
fairly close limits;^ he cites a Vadovklhi and Vdtlavi- 
dhdnatlkd which can with certainty be identified witli 
the Vddamjdya and Vddanydyatlkd of the Buddhist 
logicians Dhariiiakli*ti (aliout a.d. 630) and Vinitadeva 
respectively, and in turn is referred to in fairly clear 
terms by Dharmaklrti in his Nydyahimlu, in which 
a system of logic baaed on Dignaga is set out. The date 
thus suggestecl is confirmed by the fact that Subandhu 
in his Vdsixvadatld refers to his establishment of the 
Nyaya, evidently against the Bu<ldhist doctrines, and 
Subandhu s work doubtless fell in the seventh century. 
A reference to (^>ughna in his Nydyavdrttika - even lends 
colour to the view^ that lie lived at Thanesar and possibly 
enjoyed Ihe patronage of the great Harsa (608-48), 
though tnulition places his birthplace at Pailmavati, now 
Narwar in Malwa, which a century later was certainly 
celebrated as a school of logic.’* 

1 ViilyAbliuwiiiA. JRAiS. 1914, pp. Keith, pp. 1102, IIOS; 

contray GHUgAtifttha JhA. NS. i. 441, ii. 

^ «il. BL, Calcutta, 1904 ; trs. GangAn&tha Jh&, op. ctV. 

’ About A. D. GOO was written Candra'e Do^apadarUta^itrUy a VaiyeRika 
treatise*, Uisod on Pra^astaiiftda, preserved only in a Chinese version 
of A. r>. 048, and without influence on the school in India (ed. v. trans. 
H. Ui). 



CHAPTER II 

THE SYNCRETISM OF THE SCHOOLS 

1. Vamspctti Miri'it, Bhdsaiwjmi, VdUtyana and 
(^ridhara. 

For practically two centuries afU>v U<l<lyotttkarn there 
is no trace of the literature of the Nyaya until, about 
the middle of the ninth century, there appears the Nydya- 
mrttikatdtpai'yatlkd^ of Vilcaapati Mi^ra, a eonimen- 
t»iry on Uddyotakara’s treatise, the yyayasucindKindhn; 
an index to the Sutra of Gautama, and the NySya^uirod- 
dhdra, a brief treatise similar in chanictcr. Vacospati 
was a man of remarkable vei'satility, for he composed 
commentaries of the firet onler on Samkhya, Voga, 
Ved&nta, and MlmaRsa texts. He lived under a king 
Ni^, and was a Brahman of Mithila ; his Nydyumcini- 
bandha was composed in the year 898, as he tells us 
himself. The only doubt, therefore, can be as to the era 
to which this year refers. It would be nco'‘8saiy to 
refer it to the ^aka epoch and equate it with a.u. 976, 
if we were compelled to {uxsept the tradition that the 
Rs^vSrttika to which he alludes in his Bdmkhyatat- 
tvaJeav/mud/t was a work of, or dedicated to, Bhoja of 
Dhar& (1018-60), though even then difficulties would 
arise. But the tradition of this authorship is extremely 
uncertain, and it is certain that the author of the 
ApoJumddki, a Buddhist logical tract, freely uses V&ca- 


' ed, Oafigftdhara TailaBga, Benaroii, 1898. 
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spati, while ignoring Udayana, of whom we have the date 
A.D. 984. The year 898 may therefore reasonably be re> 
ferred to the Vikrama era and be equated with a.d. 841, 
in which case we must assume that VScaspati wrote his 
commentary on Qahkara’s Bhftsya on the VedSmia Sutra 
Home years later, as (^ahkara probably flourished in the 
first quarter of the ninth century.' ^ 

Possibly in the earlier part of the tenth century may 
be placed BhAsarvajha, whose Nydyuaara^ is a brief 
compendium of the Ny&ya in two chapters. It shows, 
however, while generally agi'eeing with Gautama and 
his comincntators, independence of view and Buddhist 
influence. Thus the old division of sixteen categories 
which the Buddhists rejected, conflning themselves to 
the topics of the means of proof and knowledge alone, 
is set aside for a division of the whole subject into con- 
sideration of perception, inference, and verWl testimony 
os means of pi^mf, though the greater part of Gautama's 
logical and dialectical categories are dealt with in con- 
junction with the question of inference. More important 
is the rejection of comparison as a separate means of 
proof ; it is probable that here Vai 9 efika influence is 
visible, since the school rejected it in toto? and Udayana, 
who defends it, makes it clear that its part in know- 
ledge is reduced to ascertainment of the direct significa- 
tion of words without regal'd to the realities signified. 
Again Bhasarvajha shows a marked (^aiva influence ; he 

' Seo Woods, Yogn pp. xxi-xxiii ; Keith, JRAS. 1908, pp. 528 ff. 

^ ed. BI., Calcutta, 1910, ivith JayasiAha Suri's NyatfaMtparyanJpikd 
(fourteenth century). Gf. Hall, Bibliog, Index, p, 26. 

^ SSS. V. 33 recognizes a Vai^eaika school with three means of proof, 
and 90 also a Ny&ya i,vi. 5). Unhappily the attribution of this text to 
^afikara is not oertaiii, indeed probably wrong. The 21 fold division 

pain (pp. 84, 85) seems to be borrowed by 8P. § 64, but of. NV. p. 2 ; 
TB., p. 91 ; the work is Breely used in TR. and Kir., p. 48, cites a 
Bhu<^na who may be the BhAmi^k&ra freely cited in TR. 
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goes so far as to style the system he expounds a Qaiva 
system, and promises the earnest student who practises 
concentration the vision of the god himself. His work, 
therefore, may be assigned with some plausibility to 
Kashmir, where (^aiva belief was always strong. The 
precise date is possibly indicated if we can believe that 
the to which the Buddhist writer Ratna> 

kirti,^ in the tenth centiury^ refers, is the commentary of 
that name on tlie Xydyasdm, but the evidence is dis- 
puted. The work is, however, the subject of a commen- 
tary, probably written in a.d. 1252; it is cited by 
M&dhava and it appears established as an authority in 
Qunaratna’s commentary on the ^ddar^nanamneeuyn • 
of Haribhadra, and is, therefore, not later tlian the twelfth 
century. But it stands somewhat apart from the main 
.stream of Ny&ya , and it is certainly improbable that it 
could have Wn com{K)sed after Gangefa’s work. 

Of far greater importance both for the Ny&ya and the 
Yai^esika is Udayana, whose date, after many vicissi- 
tudes of opinion, is definitely fixed at a.d 984 by his 
own statement in the Lak^nSmtll^* He wrote a com- 
mentary on Prar/astapada’s Bha^a, the KiraiwhxUi, and 
one on V&caspati Mirra’s commentary on Uddyotakara, 
the NyayavarttUcutatparyapari^ddhi ; * much more 
famous is his KuswmAnjali? whicli is the dassin exposi- 
tion of the proof of the existence of God, conducted 
from the point of view of the Nyftya system but accepting 
so far as in accordance with that system the view of the 
Vaifesika. The same theme is suBtaine<^ in a polemic 

* SBNT., p. 11 ; the editor (p. 8) denies the referenoe. 

* p. 94. 

» Keith, JBAa 1908, pp. 688ff. ; Suall, /nlr., pp. 61, 62. Pert of 
the Kirofdwll Mid the XatyapdwK are inoluded in the BenM«a od. of 
Pra^aiUpIda, 1886-97. A Mtfartfnund (net the JMfasdtMR) Is cited in 
m, p. 179. 

* od. BL, Calontts, 1911 -. ‘ od. BL, Cslcutto, 1864. 
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against the atheism of the Buddhists and the Jains in 
the Atmataitraviveka'^ or BauddhadhikhSra, and to 
Udayana doubtless belongs the credit of making theism 
a principal tenet of the school, though we have no reason 
to suppose him the inventor of the doctrine. On the first 
three of these works we have, among others, commen- 
toiies by Vardham&na, son of the great logician Qafigefa, 
and all his treatises and miiipr works were Busily com- 
mented on in the Nuddea school. In him the tendency 
of the two schools to merge is strongly marked, but he 
does not attempt a formal synthesis and cannot be deemed 
strictly a syncretist author. 

There is much in common between him and Qridhara, 
who wrote, as he tells us, in A.l>. 091 his commentary, 
Nydyakafuhdl,^ on Pi'a^tapada’s Bhasya, and who 
appears to cite with disapproval an opinion of Udayana.'' 
Both recognize non-existence as a category by itself as 
opposed to tlie positive ctitegories, both accept the existence 
of God, and l)oth support it by arguments which have 
not a little in common. Yet a third commentator on 
Prafastapada may be ascribed to this period, if we trust 
the I'ecoid of B&Ja 9 ekhara * that Vyoma 9 iva’s Vyomavati 
came first in the order of comments, followed by the 
Xyayuktindali, the Kinimvall and the LUdmti of Qri- 
vatsftcarya. It must be admitted that the order of the 
NySyakandali and Kimndvall seems wrongly stated, but 
that Vyoma^iva preceded Udayana is stated by Vardha- 
in&na.’' It is much more doubtful if he is to be identified 
with Qiv&ditya, author of the syncretist Saptapaddrthi, 
especially as he recognized three means of proof as against 
(^iv&ditya’s two. 

' ed. BI. ‘ ad. Bantrai, 1S96. 

OftndnkanU, p. IS. 

* PstoiMMi, Stroft M' isa4-e, p. S7S ; ef. Ounmtiis, CH3AI. zz. 64, 
whare no ordar is given, and the nana is Yfontamati. 

* Kir., p. 114, n. 8, 
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Of doabtfnl date is Jayants Bha^|a, author of an ex- 
position of the Sutra, the 2fydyamaSjaH\ and Nydya- 
kalikS, whom Qange 9 a mentions as one of the old Ny&ya 
school ; like BhSsarvajha ho appears to have been a native 
of Kashmir. He cites Y&easpati and is cited by Deva 
Sdri (A.D. 1088-1169). 

2. Qange^ and the Nuddea School. 

Probably within two centuries from Udayana and 
(^iv&ditya there flourished the famous Qangefa or Qan- 
l^vara, the author of the TattvaciiUdmani,* in which 
thelo^c of the Ny&ya attains its final shape. A native, 
according to tradition, of Eastern Bengal, he must liavo 
lived after Udayana, whose proof of the existence of 
God 1ms plainly influenced his treatment of the inference 
of God, and after Qiv&ditya and Hai*^ whom he cites. 
On the other hand one of his commentators, Jayadeva, is 
the author of a work, the FratyakeiUoka, of which a manu- 
script '* bears the appai'ent date of Lnksmanasena epoch 
159 or probably A.D. 1278. Jayaileva is also the author 
of the P'ixtmnnardghava, a drama of no great merit, and 
it'is improbable that his date is later than a.d. 1200, so 
that, as Jayadeva studied under an uncle of his, Hari- 
mi 9 ra, it is not improbable that Gange^a may be referred, 
without great risk of error, to A.D. 1150-12«)0. His 
treatise follows the model, hitherto only seen in BhBsar- 
vajfia, of an independent treatise on the Ny&ya, in which 
the dialectical portion which forms the main part of the 

^ ed. Benaresi 1895. See Keith, pp« 15, 15. 

s ed. BI., CnloatU, 1808-1900 ; cf. /. 0. CatnLj pp. 611-88. 

* Mitra, Noticen^ v. 299, 800; Candrakanta, KusumaHjalif pp. 22ff.; 
Vindhye^varl Praakda, TK, pp. 21-4, whose dating is probably wrong, 
resting on the assumption t^t Bhagiratha ^akkura (alive in A.n. 
1566) waa a direct pupil of Jayadeva, which is not necessarily the 
case. His drama is before ▲. n. 1368. 

C 


2911 
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Suira is made to yield the place of honour to the syste- 
matic treatment in four books of the four means of proof, 
under inference being included a special treatise on the 
inference of QocL Tlius the doctrine of the theory of 
knowledge is presented in a definitive form fraed from 
intermixture with the miscellany of contents of the 
Sutra, and placed in a position to confront t)ie attacks 
of the Buddhists and the Jains. So well done also is 
the task that it proved the last work of outstanding 
merit in the school ; those who followed abandoned the 
study of the Sutra and the commentaries to devote them- 
selves to the minute discussion of the points which were 
early raised as to the interpi*etation of the views of 
Ganges and the correctness of his opinions. 

The tradition of the Taflvacintdmam was carried on 
by Vardham&na,^ the son of Oange^a, whom tradition 
ascribes to Mithilk, and who wrote a commentary on his 
father’s work as well as dissertations on other topics 
and comments on Udayana’s three main treatises. Not 
much later, presumably, was Harimi^ra, whose nephew 
Jayadeva's Aloha is a comment on the Tottmciiddmani. 
A pupil of Jayadeva was Bucidatta, the author of the 
KvmmS&jaliprakdf(imakamnda, a commentary on Vai*- 
dham&na’s comment on the KumTndiljttll, and other 
works.* 

There follows then a clear break in the tradition,* 
which legend seeks to fill up by assigning Jayadeva os 


> Lists of the works of the mombers of the school are given in 
Aufrecht’s Catakgus Oataiogorum, i-iii. His comm., NyAyayrakili^nU 
haMha^ on Udayana’s Ny&yavarUikata^ryopari^itddhi freely gives his 
father’s views as opposed to Udayana’s. He also wrote an independent 
oomm. on the SQtra, Indian Thonghi, vii. 297, 298. 

> The assumption to him of a commentary on a work of Raghudeva 
^ (fiatatogui, i. 628) is an error, if Jayadeva’s date is as taken above. 

* Oandrakknta, JTtistmidfli/iitc, pp. 24 if. ; Vindhyeyvar! Prasftda, PBh. 
(1886), pp. 80 if. ; Bodas. TS., pp. 44 ff, ; Suali, Lih., pp. 81-4 ; Keith, 
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a oontMuporary of Vtendeva Sarvabltaama, author of 
the TiUtvacintdmmaivydkhyd, an exposition of Oa&g^, 
who may be regarded as Uie first of the Nuddea (Nava* 
dvipa) school of lower Bengal. Y&sudeva had four famous 
pupils, Caitanya, the Vaif^ava saint and reformer, 
Kf^&nanda, a great authority on Tantric rites, Raghu* 
nandana, the i*enowned law}'er, and Ri^i'hun&tha, the 
gi^test logician after Qange^a. The commentary of 
the last on the TaUvttcintamani covera the first two 
books only, thus dealing witli the really philosophical 
parts of the system. In addition to tlie Dtdhiti Raghu- 
natha was author of Pcuiarthakhandana,^ or criticism 
of the VaifCfika tenets and other works. He had as 
pupil MathurAnatlia, a commentator of prodigious 
fertility both on his master’s work and on the Tattvacin- 
fdmavi itself. Titidition makes him a teacher of Raghu* 
(leva, and if so he was a contemporary of Harirama 
'I'ark&lamk&ra, who was certainly the pnKicptor both of 
Raghudeva and of Qad&dhara : t<) all three authors the 
school was indebted for many works, based on Qaugofa 
and Raghunatlia, exhibiting a vast mass of perverted 
ingenuity wrorthy of the most flourishing days of 
mediaeval scholasticism. As Caitanya’s dates are 
known, wc can safely as.sign the perio<l of Vasudeva’s 
influence to the beginning of the .sixteenth century, and 
with this accords the fact that Mathuran&tha i.'. held to 
have been a contemporary of Jagoflifa, author of a 
commentary on the Dulhiti, who certainly lived altout 
D. 1600. On this work of Jagadi 9 a a comment was 
composed by (^ankara Mifra who was a pupil of Raghu* 

Bodtiian CuttU. App., pp. 73, 74. VindhyefVAri Vra»kdk(,Khm)danoiltlMra, 
pp. 4, 6) amerts that a MS. of the KhiHf^nakhan^ktldgatiki of {laii* 
kara Mifra ia dated rnmni/ 1629 ( - a. i>. 1472;i. This contradicts the 
referoncea in Caiahgtu, I. 625, to commentariea by him on Jaaadlfa 
and OadSdhara and pnpilahip of.Raghudeva, and is open to doubt. ' 

* ed. as PadSrttialattvanirSpa^, ThtJPtmdit, xxiv, xxv. 

c 2 
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deva, but who is much more famous as the author of 
the Upaekdra, a complete commentaty on the Vai^ika 
Sdtra,^ the first as yet available, for Pra^tapftda's 
Bhftsya is a restatement rather than commentary. The 
work is, however, for removed from the original, which 
it interprets often in a manner obviously impossible of 
acceptance. , 

The reversion to the Sutra os a source of guidance 
seen in Qankara Mifra, who asserts his independence in 
his work, has a curious contemporary parallel in the 
action of Vifvanatlia, author of the syneretist work, the 
Bluimpai'icehedii, in writing a formal commentaty to 
the Sutra of Qautama.^ The mass of comment liad,.nt 
last, it seems, wearied the authors, and induced them to 
return to more original sources of knowledge. 

3. The ByncrelUt School. 

The fullest <levelopment of the tendency to syncretism 
in the schools is seen in the work of Qivaditya, who 
nmst be reckoned the earliest of the authorities of the 
joint school, though it may safely be assumed that he 
was not the first thus to amalgamate the systems in 
exposition. The SapUijxiddrthi^ is based on the Vai 9 enka 
system in its arrangement and treatment ; following the 
order indicated in the fonrtli aphorism of Kanada’s 
Siitra, he enumerates the categorie.s, and their sub> 
divisions, explains the purpose of the enumeitition and 

■ «<1. BI., CalculU, 18S1, with a Vivrti by Jayaii&rftynna ; a recent 
commentary ia that of OandrakAiita, Calcutta, 1887. An edition by 
OaRgidhara (1868) purports to be based on a BharodvSJiwrtH, but ia 
clearly unauthentic ; Faddegon, pp. 84-40. 

’ Another commentary, SkSfgaean^ra on VStsyayana and the SOtra, 
Jias been found ; IntUatt Thought, vii. 370. It ia by RaghOttama. 

* ed. Btmaf tetri Tailanga, Benarpa, 1898 ; V. S, Ohate, Bombay. 
1900 ; trans. A. Winter, 20110. liii. 
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the nature of supreme felicity which constitutes the end, 
and then ^ves in detail the exposition of the matter set 
out in the enumeration. On the other hand, he intro* 
duces the substance of the Nj^aya logic which is included 
under the quality cognition, though he does not expressly 
set out the Nyaya categories. His date is uncertain ; 
ho is knqwn to Qailge^a,^ ivnd, tinlike Udayana who 
treats non-existence as a category opposed in a sense to 
the six of existence, he makes it a seventh category. 
This points to a date after Udayana. On the other hand, 
if, as suggested by the colophon of one manuscript — not 
a strong piece of evidence, he is identical with Vyomafiva, 
author of a comment on Pra 9 a 8 tapada he is probably 
anterior to Udayana, who in one place cites a view of 
a teacher, whom Vardhamana identifies with Vyomsfiva, 
and RAjafekliara mentions Vyoma^iva’s commentaty as 
prior to (^ridhara’s and Udayana’s. But identification 
with Vyomafiva rests on too slight a basis for serious 
argument. He wrote also the Lakmmm&ld. On the 
SiiptajmiaHhi there are many commentaries, of which 
may be mentioned those of Jinavardhana Siiri (c. A. D. 
1415), Mftdhava Sarasvati (before A. l>. 15:f3), and ^c^- 
uanta (before a. d. 1608). 

Nor less uncertain is the date of Ke^ava Mi^ra, author 
of the Tarhubhdfd.^ His work follows the order of the 
Nyftya school, but ho shows the full influence of the 
Vai9e8tka, enumerates its categories, and is influenced 
by its doctrine of causation and perception. Moreover, 
his logic is on the same plane as that <4 Gange^a, and 
he cites Udayana. On the other hand, liis commentator 
Cinna Bha^t<^ wrote under Hatihara, brother of Bukka I of 
Vijayanagara, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 

> TC. i. 880 ; NSK., p. 9 ; abov«, p. 39. 

* sd. & M. FannjBpSt Foona, 1894 (8nd od., 1909); trana. QaOgft- 
uitlia JhS, Mian thovghl, ii. 
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and therefore Ke^va must fall not later than A.D. 1800, 
posfflbly earlier. Of commentaries there are those of 
Qovardhana, whose brother wrote in A. u. 1578, Oaur!- 
kftnta, and MAdhavadeva (before a. d. 1681). 

More recent, doubtless, is the Tarhahiiimudi^ of 
Laug&ksi Bh&skaiu, which is a clear and elegant exposi- 
tion of the synci'etist school, following the Bli&sya of 
Pra^astapfida. The author was son of Mudgala, and 
grandson of the poet Rudra, and the only hints we have 
of his place and time are the facts that he refers to 
Benares and to a philosopher, (^ulap&ni Micra, who con- 
ceivably may be identified with Qankara Mi^ra, the 
commentator on the Vai^ika Siitra. The similarity of 
his style and manner of ti'eatment to that of Annam 
Bhat(a and Jagodl^'a render it reasonable iu suppose 
that he was of appioxiiuately the same period. He 
wrote also on the I'nife-sika and on MlmahsA. 

Jagodlfa is of more certain period ; a pupil of his was 
alive in a. d. 1649, and he was pupil of Bhav&nanda, 
father of Vidyanivnsa, and grandfather of V'i^vanfttha 
who was alive in 1634, so that Jagadi 9 a must have lived 
about 1600. He was one of the most industrious of the 
Nuddea school, and his Tarkdmrta^ is marked by an 
innovation in arrangement : while he mentions cognition 
08 a quality of the self under the category of quality, 
he reserves its ti'eatment at large for the end of his 
treatise, thus restoring the topic to a position more in 
keeping with its true importance. Vifvanfttha was 
a younger contemporary ; his commentary on the Nyaya 
SiUm was composed in a.d. 1634. His syneretist 
treatise is the Bkdfdpariccfie<la,^ in which in 168 
> ed. M. K Dvivedi, Bombay, 1886 ; trans. B. UulUach, ZDMO. Ixi. 
768-809. 

^ ^ ed. Calcutta, 1880 ; trans. L. Suali, Pavia, 1908. 

’ ed. and trana. £. ROer, Calcutta, 1860 ; O. Shietri B&kre, Bombay, 
1908. For date see HaraprasAd ShActri, JASB. 1910, pp. 811 ff. 
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memorial verses of the most prosaic kind he summarizes 
ibe topics of the system ; the arrangement is an exposi- 
tion of the categories wd their suh^visions followed by 
an account of their analogies and differences, and then 
on elaborate description of substance and quality. Cog- 
nition is treated of as a quality of substance, but also by 
way of spppleuieni in a later pai't of the text. The 
verses are explained in the author’s own commentary, 
the SuldhdrUutntiMdvuli. Both works are distinguished 
by the comparative clearness of their exposition, which 
is based on Baghun&tba Qiromani, and have formed the 
subject of many comments. 

Lh ' ' not least is Aunam Bha^tO’i whose name, like 
that c father Tirumala, indicates his connexion with 
the Tel. country. His date is uncertain; he seems 
to have used Kaghunatha’s DulhUi, and tradition 
attributes to him knowledge of Cad^hara, whence his 
date inay fairly be placed not before A.u. 1600. Ho 
Avrote also on grainiuar, on Vedanta, of which his father 
was a tcticher, and on MimaAsa. His syncrctist work 
is the short Tarkammgralui,^ which in eighty-one para- 
gmphs sums up the system in the same order as the 
w'ork of Laugak-si Bhaskara. More important is his 
own commentary, the Tavkasamjrahadipikd, which 
discusses the definitions given in the text, amplifies the 
statement^ and occasionally corrects it, a sign that it 
was composed after the issue of the text. Important 
commentaries ore Govardhaua's Xydyahodhinl, whose 
author was apparently different from the commentator 
on the Tarkubhdm, Ki^na Dhurjati’s SittdhdiUtuundro- 
ilayu, the Xilakuiithi of Nilakan^lm, who died A.l>. 1840, 
and Ids son Luk^minraitdia’s super-commentary, Bhds- 
karodayd^^ 

’ cd. V, V. Athalye, Boinbsy, 1897 ; trails. E. Uultzacb, ACtWO., 
phil.-hbt. Klassoi ix. 5, Berlin, 1907. ^ cd. BombAy, 190Q* 
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Of {greater extent nud iuijxjrtauce is tb« polemical 
treatise T&rkikarakfa ’ of Varada Ac&iya, consisting of 
memorial verses with a prose commentary (SSraMih' 
yraha) in three books, in which the order of the Nyftya 
is followetl. The date is after YAcaspati. Udayana, 
Jsyanta, and BhusanakAra, presumably the commentator 
un the Nydyaadra, but before MAdhavs whp uses the 
work in the Siirvadar^mmihymha. Nor is there any 
rel'eronco to Har^ (a.d. twelfth century), whose Kluin- 
^amkhiDidakhadya ^ is un elaliorate refutation from the 
point of view of sceptical Vedantism of the NyAya 
system, in the course of which much useful information 
of its details is given. A comparatively early date is 
also suggested by the fact tliat the commentator JhAna- 
purna gives os his teacher VisnusvAinin who may lie the 
predecessor of NimbAditya,and if so falls in the eleventh 
century A. D. There is also a comment by MallinAtlia 
(fourteenth century). 

Of uncert<un but not early date is the XydyugiddhdH- 
tainanjaH''* of JAnakinAtha BhattAcArya Cudamani, 
which in four chapters deals \rith the means of proof of 
the NyAya system, and has been commented on freely, 
among others by LaugAk^ Bbaskara and YAdava. 
Other treatises both general and on particular points are 
numerous, but do not reveal original thought. 

From G Angela and Jayanta onwaixls reference is 
frequently made in the texts to ancient and modem 
schools.* The precise signification of these terms is 
often in doubt ; in some cases the distinction is between 

‘ ed. Benurcui, 1908 ; for date hw A. Veuia, pp. iii, iv ; a MS. of iho 
oommeniary ta dated muhikU 1457. 

* ed. The Pandit ; trans. OafigftDfttba Jhft, Indian Thoutfht, i-vii ; cf. 
Keith, JRAS. 1016, pp. 877-81. 

* ed. with YAdaTa’i oommeutaiy in The Pandit 

« Sodas, T8., p. 49; SL., pp. 19, 90. 
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the Vaifenika and the Ny&ya views, in others between 
such autiiorities as V&tsy&yana and Pra^astapAda in 
contrast w'ith the No<ldea school, or even merely between 
those of Oahge^'A and of Raghunatha pimiiiapi and his 
followeiu Uddyotakara already refers to many diverse 
views held in the school itself, and Jayanta allodes to 
many oppQising views of which traces here and there 
occur in the later literature, as in the HarvaaUldhdnUi- 
mikgnfhu. 



PART II 


THE SYSTEM OF THE NYAYA-VAtgESIKA 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

CHAPTEU I 

KNOWLEDGE AND ERROR 

1. The Xiftare uml Forma of K m>v*feilgf\ 

Cognition (hvddhi) in the NyftyH-Vrtigpsika is essen- 
tially a pixiperty of the self, beiii«; ilescrilx'cl as a ([Uality : 
it differs, therefore, from cither the act of understanding, 
or the instrument, as which it ranks in the Samkhya 
Hcliool. The function of instrument falls on mind, which 
also performs the function of perceiving cognition, though 
it itself is imi>erceptihle. Cognition receives in the 
early texts no serious detinition : Gautama * gives it as 
synonymous with knowledge (jmimt) and apprehension 
{uihtliibdki), while Pragastapmla * merely adds another 
synonym, comprehension (ifratyayu). Qivaditya's ^ con- 
tribution is the definition as 'a light which abides in the 
self'. 

A neai'er approach to reality is made by Kegava Migra,^ 
who gives among other alternatives the suggestion that 
cognition is what makes things understood. Annam 

^ M. 1. 15. * p. 171 ; VSU. viii. 1. 1. 

M 03. * p. 89 ; TR., p. 126 ; »ee Laks. p. 11. 
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Bhatia ^ deaeribes cognition as the special cause of the 
utterance of words intended to communicate ideas, 
suggesting the view that cognition is a quality of the 
self, through which the latter lias at once the idea to 
express and the word to give it utterance. Tliis defini- 
tion, however, fails to include the case of indetenninatu 
perception,, which is e<inivalent to Itara sensatiou, and 
cannot be expressed in language. Mora complete and 
fundamental is the other definition given by the same 
auth(H‘, which makes cognition the knowledge which 
forms the content of the consciousness expressed in the 
phrase ‘ I have this consciousness The essence of this 
aspect of cognition is the recognition of the raferance to 
self, which is implicit in ordinary consciousness. From 
the contact of the external thing and the organ of sense, 
mediated by mind, the self has the cognition ‘This is 
a jar ’. This cognition of a jar {yhata~jtnl»a) is, there- 
fore, a pi*op<>rty of the self, a fact expresscnl in the 
ju<lgement * I am possesseil of the knowledge of a jar ' 
or more simply ' I know' a jiu- Cognition thus con- 
ceiveil is styled amiv^yavamlyK^^ liecause it is consequent 
upon mere consciousness of on object, a point in which 
the Nyftya-Vai^esika departs fram both the {j&mkhya “ 
and the Vedanta,^ w'ho do not recognize that the simple 
consciousness is thus the content of a further conscious- 
ness involving reference to the self, and give to a single 
consciousneea the duty both of cognition of an object 
and of cognition. In the S&mkhya view all is mechanical 
process without consciousness, until enlightenment 
takes place through the soul, which at the same time is 

< iS4. 

> KVTP., pp. 48, 118-17, 178 ; TC. 1. 784 ff. On tho impHcaUon of 
sclf-noiMciominMS in knowledge et W. Sorley, Moral Vabuo, pp, 202-7. 

’ Of. 88. V, 81, OnrW* note ; VijMnsbhikra, i. 147. 

« KKX. i. 26it, 68, 260, 268; ii. 118. 
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revealed.' In the Vedftnta doctrine tliere is nothing 
ultimately save knowledge which reveals itself, and this 
also is the position, of the Vij&&navada,or Idealist, school 
of Buddhism, though it differs ftandamentally from the 
Vedinta in denjring the existence of a single intelligent 
abiding principle, and admits only a series of impressions, 
wliich in some way or other must be conceiv^ as giving 
self consciousness. To this view the logicians are entirely 
opposed ; they insist on the distinction of the self which 
knows, the cognition, and the object cognized, and refuse 
to permit consciousness to play all three parts. Thus 
they differ from the Sautr&ntika and Vaibh&nka schools 
of Bxiddhists, which accept external reality, either as 
inferred or directly apprehended, but unite in one the 
agent and the cognition itself, and agree with the Prft- 
bh&kara school of Miin&iisa, which, however, does not 
accept the principle that mental peraeption gives know* 
ledge of the self as cognizing, but assigns this function 
to the form of inference classed as presumption, the 
existence of a cognizing self being essential to explain 
the fact of cc^iition.*'’ The position of Kumarila is less 
clear, but he seems to have more closely approximated 
to the Nyhya view, while admitting the Ved&ntic doc- 
trine of tlie self as consisting of pui'e conscious- 
ues8.“ 

Knowledge, therefoi'e, is primarily directed to some- 
thing not the knower himself, who is only apprehended 
either directly by mental peixieption as cognizing, feeling, 
or willing, or, ns the Vaife^ika holds, inferred as' the 
substrate of these mental acts which it admits, unlike 

> Keith, SdnUckya System, p 05. 

^ PSPM., pp. 26 ft ; cf. 8SS. yiL 7, b. Cognition is self cogniaed 
but an BOob, not M objoct ; Keith, Karma-MImUM, pp. 20-22, 68-71. 

« PSPH., pp. 27 IBP. ; cf. Keith, JRAS. 1010, pp. 874 ; ^V., pp. 883- 
408. 
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Prabhtkars, to be the objects of mental perception.* Know* 
ledge, whether true (yath&Hha) ‘ or false (ayaihlttiha), 
^rrmtid or aprcmd in the Vai9eRika terminology, is a 
representation of reality. In each judgement there is an 
object of knowledge {vi^e^a), which possesses in reality 
certain attributes ; this attribute is represented 

in the judgment by a characteristic (prak&rn) which, if 
the judgement is to be true, must correspond to the 
attribute as it really exists. The judgement ‘This is 
a flower ’ asserts that a portion of reality presented to 
us has certain attributes which are summed up in the 
characteristic of being a flower. ' This flower is blue ' 
does not differ in any essential from such a judgement, 
lx)th Ikeing equally analytic and synthetic ; in Imth reality 
presented is acconled a characteristic, which ought to 
correspond to the real attributes of the object, direct 
apprehension ma}', therefore, briefly lie descriljed* as 
that which attributes to an obj»>t with a certain attribute 
the corresponding^ characteristic {tadvati tntfirakfiiXilM), 
while false apprehension is one which ascribes a charac- 
teristic to a thing which lias not the corresponding 
attribute {UidahhUmmti tntpmkdrahnh 

'I'liis is a perfectly deflnite if diflicnlt theory of judge- 
ment, and it is dcfendeil with energy against opposing 
views. To Prabhakara consciousness, not involving 
memory, alone gives true knowledge;" in the < iew of 

* RektWy oil. lx, § 1. 

» NBh., p. 2 ; SP. I 140 ; Til., p. 80 ; NVTP., p. 108. 

^ An suggesii^ by Siiali, in/r., p. 278, 

* NSini, p. 1 ; Kns. iv. 1 ; TA., p. 12; TR., pp.^8 11 ; TH. } 85; 
NSM., pp. 6 ft 

* Honv oomtpondenee exists is unanswered, reslism if^orinp; her«> 
the problem ; of. Pringle- Paitison, Tim Idea o/ Oad, pp. 110-80. 

* TC. I. 401 ff. ; Pllh., p. 177. 

’ PSPM., pp. 10-21, 28, 29 ; PP., p. 42 ; Kus. iv. 1 ff. ; TR , pp. 10- 
80 ; NVTP., pp. 151, 152 ; SS. v. 53 ; Jihandarkar Comm, VfdutM, 
pp. 187-70. 
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Kninarila ^ a means of proof is tliat which determines as 
such a tiling not previously experienced. To these views 
the Ny&ya has the obvious objection that in any judge* 
inent which is articulate there must be recognition which 
involves memory, but the MlnifthsA answer is that cog- 
nition essentially consists in the production of a quality 
of cognizedness {jndtatd) in the object whi^h then be- 
comes the obfect of perception as e.g. ‘ This jar is known 
and that this quality is generated on each occasion. To 
this the Nyaya teply is that cognition has no special 
funn, but is rather a |K>tency which receives in each case 
its special character from the attribute abiding in the 
object. Cognition must not be regarded as transforming 
what it cognizes; to be cognizeil is no quality of the 
object but a relation sui j/eiteria {avardiHi^eamltatulha) 
existing between the object and cognition. The Mim&Asa 
iloctrine of the grounds of validity of ideas is also criticizetl. 
The most advanced form of the doctrines is that of Pra- 
bhftkara, who maintains Hatly the truth of every cognition 
as such, as is indicated by the fact that the water wc 
actually see and the water seen in a mirage produce 
similar tendencies to action on the part of the percipient. 
All direct apprehension is valid, indirect apprehension 
due to memory introduces invalidity. When a piece of 
shell is mistaken for silver the process is <lue to memory 
which, through pniperties common to the shell and silver, 
produces recollection of .silver, not dittei'entiateil ns it 
should 1)0 with the mark of its past character. So also 
memory accounts for the apparent seeing in dreams of 
non-existing things. In other cases, where there is 
apparent error, it does not lie in the cognition. The man 
whose vision is defective sees two moons, the images not 
lieing fused in one as usual ; the man who sees the white 

• ' PSPM., pp. 21-6, 89-81 : 9V.. pp.28fr.; ^D.. pp. 16, 36; TR., 
pp. 89-64 ; SDS., pp. 100, 107 ; BP. 186. 
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coach as yellow fuses Uie perception of the conch witli the 
yellowness of the bile which prevents his eyes seeing true. 
Kmn&rila is equally clear tliat the cognition is really true ; 
what is in any case corrected is nut the cognition but what 
is cognized, giving the doctrine of the self evidence {tnatak- 
prSmdnya) of cognitions subject to external invalidation. 
The two forms of such invalidation 01*0 discovery by 
other means of the real character of the object, and dis- 
cox'ery of defects in the instruments of cognition, such 
as bile in the eyes. Though the older Ny&ya' tradition 
is not so emphatic on the subject os the later, it is 
claimed by both that the self evidence of cognitions is 
un sustainable.* The truth of a cognition must be cstab* 
lished by an inference, ultimately by an appeal to facta. 
If every cognition carrie<l with it its validity, it would 
be impossible for us to feel, os we unquestionably do, 
doubt. In point of fact the real process is that on the 
judgement ‘ This is a horse ’ there arises the farther 
judgement ‘ I sec a iiorse ', and its validity is proved by 
actually handling the object. Similarly a cognition of 
water is held valid only because wc have been accustomed 
to verify it by drinking the water, and come to hold its 
truth without verification in each case, but subject alwaj's 
to such verification. The trac nature of false cognition, 
therefore, does not lie in any confusion of what is per- 
ceived and what is remeiiiljercd ; through somi defects 
of the organs of perception we apprehend something 
incorrectly, and then ah extra correct., not our cognition, 
which was as accurate us its mode of production per- 
mitted, but the result of the cognition ; tile silver which 
we believed we saw is replaced by tlic shell we really had 

> NM., p. 174. 

> TC. 1. 198 ff. ; NM., K c., TA., p. 16 ; TB., pp. Utff. ; TK., p. IS ; 
TSD. i 68 ; BP. 1.16 ; NV.. pp. 8, 4 ; NVT., pp. 8, 4 ; NVTP., pp. 47- 
61, 98-102. 
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before us. Error thas lies not as in the Mim&lisft view 
in non-apprehenmon {a-kkjfiti))} whether of the thing 
or of difference lietween what is seen and what is re> 
membered, but in misapprehension (anyathd~khy&ti).* 
The divergence of view between the two schools as to 
the self evidence of cognition was of the greater interest 
to either, as the MimAhsi view allowed its siy>porters to 
maintain the self-evident truth of the uncreated Veda, 
while tiio Ny&ya maintained that the authority of the 
Veda must rest on its production by an omniscient 
creator. 

The Ny&ya refuted also the Sautr&ntika Buddhist view 
which, following Dharmakirti,” regards a means of proof 
as that which determines an object. This, it is arguerl, 
cannot lie sense, for the eye gives ns diverse colours, but 
must l>e the form (ilMm) of the object which, cognised, 
affects cognition with its specific character and thus 
determines the object. Similarity with the object is 
thus declared to l)c the means of proof, since by reason 
of it apprehension of anything takes place.* This view 
also is rojected ; the form can nothing but the idea, 
and the idea can neither pro<luce, nor make known, nor 
determine itself ; it cannot act on itself to create itself ; 
it cannot make itself known in view of its very nature ; 
nor can it give rise to a judgement ‘ 1 know this as 
black ’ liased on itself as ' This is black for in a cogni- 
tion which is self illuminating, like that assumed by the 
Sautrftntika, these two sides are inseparably connected. 
At best the idea could only lie deemed a means of proof 
by virtue of its pointing to the external reality whence 

* NL., pp. ei-S ; NVT., pp. 66 ff. ; NVTP., pp. 417 IT. ; KKK. J. 844 ; 
NSM.p oomm., pp. A9fr. 

* TO. i. 480 ir. ; NM., pp. 180 - 8 ; KKK. i. 141, 146. 

* NB., p. 108, i.H reproduced NVTP., pp. 152, 168; cf. JRAH. 1010, 
p. 186, n. 4 ; Madh. Vrtti, p. 71. 

* NVT., p. 15 ; NVTP , pp. 152-4, 177-80. 
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it ia derived, and the use of language forbids us to regard 
as a proof a thing which does not produce, even if like the 
supposed form it determines in this sense, true know* 
led^ It is obvious, also, that in the Sautr&ntika view 
the Nyaya criterion of truth, conformity with external 
reality, disappears, and nothing is left but ideas, whence 
the mere ej^i^nce of an outer reality is inferred as im 
explanation of their existence, but not of their specific 
forms.' 

Still less does the Nyftya accord with the purely 
idealist theory of Buddhism, which regards ideas as the 
sole reality, and finds that there is identity between cog- 
nizer, cognition, and its object ; externality thus is due 
to an error which causes what is really part of an 
internal series of cognitions to be rogarded as something 
external {Stma-khyati)} The Nyftya naturally objects 
strongly to a theory which deprives the external world 
of all reality ; they insist, moreover, that, if all is but 
idea, it would be impossible to have such judgements as 
' This is blue ’, since the judgement would necessarily 
take the form ' 1 am blue ’, which is absurd. It is not 
denied that there may be confusion of what is external 
and what is merely internal in individual cases, but that 
is simply a special instance of the general doctrine of 
error as misapprehension accepted by the Nyftya. Still 
more objectionable, if possible, is the nihilist doctrine of 
the Mftdhyamikas, according to which all apprehension 
is of the non-existence (amt-khyaii),' and is itself non- 
existence, a view based on the allegation of the incom- 
patibility of all notions. 

On the other hand the Buddhist schools have strong 
arguments to urge against the Nyftya doctrine of know- 

' Bolow, ch. ii, 1 1 ; «h. iii, f S. 

» »VT., p. 64 5 KVTP., pp. 400-12 ; VPS. i. 86 tt. 

=■ NVT., p. 6S ; HTTP., pp. 418, 418 ; KKK. i. 141 ; ii. 169, 840. 

V311 D 
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lodge.’ Perception plainly rests largely on recognition, 
which ^one makes itarticolate, bnt is recognition valid ? 
Sense is sense, and impression impi'ession ; how can they 
fuse to produce a whole or give testimony to the continued 
existence of a substance in time 1 Assuming that there is 
a fusion, what is perceived can only be either a pure case 
of remembrance, if it refers to the past, or imagination if it 
refers to the future, or of present apprehension, for, as the 
previous cognition is past, it cannot be possible to appre* 
hend a thing as qualified by a previous cognition. To this 
argumentation the Nyaya reply is simple : the sense organ 
as affected by the impression is ample to produce the re- 
sult ; when in eating fruits we come to our hundredth we 
recognize it as such by reason of those we have consumed 
already ; the past is gone, but the relation with the past 
is real. Recognition gives us knowledge of present 
objects as qualified by the past or, if we prefer, as 
qualified by previous cognitions of themselves. 

In the Nydya HuJlra * itself a determined effort is 
made to meet the Buddhist aiguinent that correct know- 
ledge was impossible of attainment by reason of the 
impossibility of any of the thnte possible time relations 
(traikOlya) between means of proof and its object. Thus, 
if perception precedes colour, it cannot be, as held by the 
Sutra, due to the contact of sense organ and object ; if it 
follows on colour, then you cannot say that perception 
us means of proof establishes colour; if simultaneous, 
then we would have at one moment two cognitions, 
which is impossible on the Nyaya view, and similar 
arguments can be applied to the other means of proof. 
The reply given is tliat, if there are no means of proof, 
you cannot prove that fact. The difficulty of time is 

> NH., pp. 448 tt. ; TC. i. 889 ff. ; ef. VPS. i. 177-81. KKK. i. IM ff. 
demolishM all the proofs of NySya ; NSM., p. 12. 

* 11. 1. 8-19. Cf. NShra, pp. 20, 21 ; NUgSijaiia, in Ui, p. 85. 
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not veal ; tfiere are in fact diverse relations, thus a dnint 
precedes its sound, illuiiiination succeeds the sun, and 
smoke and are contemporaneous, and so with means 
of proof and what is proved. An object of proof is 
weighed as it were in the balance of means of proof, and 
so with the means itself. If it is objected tliat, as each 
means of proof has to be establisbeil by another means, 
then the object will need a series of means of proof, and 
not one only, or, if means of proof establish themselves 
then why not the object of proof? the reply is that 
means of proof are established like tlie illumination of 
a lamp, an expression which suggests that to Oautama 
perception and other means of proof proved themselves. 

Another difficulty as to knowledge pi'esents itself from 
the Nyaya view of its transitory character,' which is 
proved by the fact that recollection is only possible 
because knowledge does not lost, but is a constant series 
of cognitions. If so, how can things be known dis- 
tinctly, for there is no clear perception of colour in the 
lightning Hash 1 The example, it is replied, does illus- 
tiute the truth of the Nyaya proposition ; we liave only 
a hasty vision of the lightning and so an imperfect per- 
ception, but a clear pereeption is attainable when there 
is continuity of nioineiitnry impressions us in the case 
of the rays of a lamp which themselves are transitory, 
but of which by the continuity of the experii uce we 
obtain clear knowledge. The answer is ingenious, for 
the Nyftya tloctrine of the transient character of cogni- 
tion had obviously dangerous affinities to the Buddhist 
doctrine of the momentary cliaracter of Cognitions and 
their falsity. 

On the other hand, the Ny&ya’' equally rejects the 

' iii. 2* 46>9. CT. tho flifficuUy as to the pos«iibiiUy cif nnuvyavasaifa 
tlisouMed TC. i. 804 ff. ; t>elow, oli. vii, § 5. 

a 111 2. 1-10; rf. KiimArila, pp. 282 408; 8S. i. 140; NBli., 
NV., NVT., i. 1. 15. 

1 > 2 
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conception of knowledge ae a permanent abiding thing 
like the intellect {buddhi) of the Sftihkhya. The recog- 
nition of objects does not mean the permanency of 
intellect, which on the S&ihkhya theory is not conscions, 
but of a conscious subject It is impossible to admit the 
view that the intelle^ is abiding, and that appearance 
of difference arises in it as colours appear in a crystal, 
through the reflection of objects on it by the senses. 
For this assertion of the unreality of tlie inodes of 
consciousness there is no evidence whatever, tlie idea 
lieing nierel}' an invention of the Sftihkhya to meet 
a rlifflculty of its own creating. If knowledge as a mode 
of the intellect is not different from it, it follows that 
knowledge would be permanent wliich it is not, and that 
we could receive various kinds of knowledge sinml- 
taneously which is not true, while when iccognition 
ceased, as it in fact does, we would cease to have intel- 
lect. The facts of successive apprehension and inability 
to attend to one thing when observing another are inex- 
plicable on the Samkhya view, for a permanent intellect 
could not connect itself successively with difterent senses 
in order to receive impressions, ns it would possess, 
unlike the mind in the Ny&ya view, no power of motion. 

The Yedftnta^ doctrine of a single consciousness is 
equally open to objection as it does not permit of any 
reasonable explanation of our cognition. In its theory 
of error moi'eover {anirvac(miya-khydti) it has to postu- 
late tiu'ec forms of existence, the absolutely real, the 
empirical which is illusory, and the apparent which is 
still more illusory, nescience operating through tlie 
internal organ to produce tho false cognition. On the 
otlier hand, the Yedftnta doctrine has the merit of in- 
sisting on the distinction between oognizer and cognition, 
it admits an empirical if illusory external reality, and it 
■ VPS. i. SB IT. ; KKK. H. 14B ; AdntitatiMM, trsna., pp. St 9, 
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permits oS the apprehension by the internal oegui of the 
self as modified by that organ and empirically existent, 
thus in some degree aiding the Nyftya ecmtention. The 
Jain ' view again recognizes the distinction of cognizer, 
cognition, and cognized, bat tends to accept the Mim&fisft 
view of the self evidence of cognitions. It is possible, 
as we have seen, that this was Gautama’s own view, for 
his commentators * are driven to argue that the rtgreaws 
ad inJiiUlum of the proof of perception, Ac., by other 
means of proof is evade<l by the fact when being proved 
a means of proof ceases to be sdch and becomes an 
object of proof. The more fruitful conception of truth 
as a system was evidently impossible for them as rigid 
realists. Knowledge for them is rendered possible by 
the reality of generality and particularity whose siiuul* 
taneous presence in perception^ lies at the root of all 
judgement and infeience. 

2 . The Foi'nis of Knowledge and Froof. 

Cognition is variously divided in the texts of the 
schools. Prafastapada * adopts as the principium 
divivioniit the distinction iMitweeii ti*ue knowledge and 
false knowledge : the foimer is subdivided into four 
categories: (1) perception, subdivided as omniscient, which 
is posseascd only by a divine intelligence, and non-onini- 
scicnt, which is appropriate to man, and manifests itself 
as indeterminate or determinate; (2) infen*ed knowledge ; 
(8) remembrance ; and (4) the insight of seers {drf/a), 
which is a peculiar form of perception pos^ssed by these 
adepts alone. In the accepted doctrine of the syncretist 
school,'’ which follows the NyAya tradition, cognition is 

‘ Siddbiwena, MA. Si with «ommeutary. 

* XBh., MV., NVT., il. 1. 19 ; TC., L 278 IT. 

’ Criticized in AdvaitasUidhi^ tranif.| pp> 93 IT. 

« pp. 172 ff. • Cf.Na i. 
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divided into the two great heads oi apprehension 
(arwMutva) and remembrance (m/rti). The former is 
then divided into (I) perception (pratyale ^) ; (2) inferred 
knowledge {unumiti)', (8) analogical judgement (upa- 
initi)’, and (4) verbal knowledge (^Sbda). The latter 
has no distinct species, though the question is raised, 
and' decided in the negative, of the inclusion in it of 
recognition ipmlyahhijna). Of perception there are 
two distinct kinds, that of Gcal which is omniscient and 
eternal, and that of man which is transient, and which 
may either Ik* true or falw^. The other kinds of know- 
ledge are proper to man as opixMcd to God, and admit 
therefore of truth and falsity. In tiic ease of perception 
there is recognised also for man an nasential difference 
Itetween indetcrmintite and determinate |K‘rception in 
the former of which man comes into direct contact w'ith 
the worhl of reality without him. This <livi8ion of 
forms of knowledge covei's the whole held ; axioms in 
so far us they receive any recognition in the system fall 
under transcendental perception, which is a special form 
of determinate perception, and lielief is included under 
verbal knowledge. 

The four kinds of apprehension are ascrilwd to four 
kinds of means of proof (pramdiut) by Annairi Bhatta, 
as by Gahgefa, making explicit a relationship which 
does not so explicitly appear in Gautama. The tenn 
pmmdiut, however, is not without ambiguity. By 
V'Atsy&yana’ it is defined mci'ely as an instrument of 
knowledge, ‘ that by which the knowing subject knows 
the object ’. The ambiguity left by this definition, which 
is applicable in a purely psychological sense, is cleared 
up in the definition of Qivaditya,’ which ascril)es to 
a pmvwiut iussiuciation with true knowledge {pntmd). 


> {>. 1 . 


* SP., { 144 ; TC. i. 401 IT. 
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a view which brings oat at once the fact that a ^ramAnya, 
produces knowledge, and that, if it is to deserve its name, 
that knowledge must be true, i. e. in accord with reality. 
Annam Bha^^' and Kefava Mi9ra* recognize that the 
logical implication is as necessary as the psychological, 
and M&dhava ‘ gives a fuller dehnition whicli empliasizes 
this and other features necessary in a true pramdiya. 
Means of proof, in this view is that which is always 
accompanied by true knowledge, and at the same time 
is not disjoined from the appropriate organs or from the 
seat of consciousness, i.e. the soul. The expression 
‘accompanied’ (vyapta), which here takes the place of 
cause {kaniiia) in describing the relation of pram&m to 
prams,, is used to convey the fact that the means of 
proof does not merely produce knowledge but assures its 
correctness, while the addition to the definition makes 
it clear that means of proof is difierent from the self, the 
mind, or the organs of sense, though all these have their 
ports to play in mental activity. The trae sense of 
■pmmaiui thus appears not as a mere instrument of 
proof, but the mode in which the instrument is used, the 
process by which the knowledge appropriate to each 
means of proof is an’ivcd at. The definition of M&dhava 
has in his view the further recommendation that it 
includes implicitly the doctrine of the Ny&ya* that God 
is the fountainhead of all true knowledge, sine God is 
the seat of all knowledge, and is ever conjoined with it. 

As all tratl\ depends on agreement of knowledge and 
reality, each of the modes of proof must confom to this 
test in the mode appropriate to it. Itf the technical 
phraseology of the Ny&ya this doctrine takes the form 
that each cognition is true in virtue of a quality {gumt), 

> TS. t U. Cf. NSars, p, 1 ; TR., p. 8. » pp. 8, ». 

* SDS., p. 09. 

* NS. ii. 1. eO ; Ktu. iv. 5, 0; TB., pp. 11, 19, 88 ; NVTP., p. 2. 
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which it possesses, and is false in virtue of a defect 
(dopa) ; or more simply a cognition is true or false as it 
fulfils or fails to fulfil some requisite. Thus a perception 
is true if the object really possesses the attributes which 
correspond to the notion expressed in the judgement of 
perception; an inference if the process of inferring is 
busied about a subject which really possesses the qualities 
which in the conclusion are inferred of it ; a comparison 
if the similarity is rightly apprehended as existing ; and 
verbal knowledge if the compatibility of the words 
heard is known. These conditions are defeated by such 
conditions as in the case of vision bile in the eye or 
excessive distance, or in the case of inference by logical 
errors of any kind. 

There is, however, a serious divergence of view 
between the Ny&ya and the Vai 9 e.sika regarding the 
number of means of proof. The syncretist school, with 
the exception of Qivaditya, follow the Nyiya’ anil 
accept four; perception wliich inconveniently enough 
bears the same name as the resulting knowledge, though 
mk^kdra is occasionally used for the latter ; inference 
{anumdna as distinct from amimiti), comparison {ujta- 
mdim as opposed to V-jKtmiti); and word or verbal 
testimony {^bda as opposed to ^hda). From the 
normal Nyaya list there is, however, a departure in the 
case of Bhasarvajha by whom comparison is included 
under word, the means of proof thus being reduced to 
three, while the Vaifesika refuses to accept the separate 
validity of comparison and word which they reduce to 
inference. The Buddhists likewise accept in a sense 
perception and inference as proofs, while the Jains in 
one school divided means of proof into direct and indirect 
and included perception under the first, inference and 

^ TC. i. 608 ; iv. 2. 860-C ; TR., pp. 66, 68. Some Vai^ikua Allowed 
verbal testimony ; SSS. v. 88; yyoma 9 ivA, GSAI. xx. 68. 
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word uoder the eecond.* The same three were adopted 
by the jSbhkhya,* the Yogfk,^ and in part by the Ved&nta, 
though in the strict sense ravealed truth al<me exists for 
the Ved&ita. The M!m&hs& and the normal Vedftnta 
view accept, in addition to the four of the Ny&ya, intni* 
tion or presumption (arthapatti), and, save Prabhskara, 
also non-perception (anupalabdhi). The latter in the 
Nyaya view in only an accessory condition of the 
direct perception of non-existence,* while the former is 
reduced to a form of inference.' The number was 
raised to eight by tlie Paur&nikas who included tradition 
(aitihi/u) and equivalence or inclusion {mthbhava) among 
the means of proof: the former the Ny&ya naturally 
reduced to word, while the latter falls under inference.*'' 
A nintli, gesture (eetiM) added by the T&ntrikas falls 
under word, and elimination (pari^efa), which some 
Mimausd. authorities made a separate proof, is plainly 
part of inference. On the other hand, the C&rvAka 
school reduced to perception alone, understood in the 
narrowest sense, the means of proof, a doctrine which 
they had to establish, unhappily for themselves by 
inference, while like the materialism which it accom- 
panied it was entirely opposed to the whole system of 
the Nyaya.’ 

Kcmembrauce as a rule lies outside the held of tin* 

^ VitlyAblifisana, Aiid, Log,^ pp. 10 IT., H6 IT. ; NL., pp. 108. iOO. 

’ Keith, Sdriikht/fi Sydfem, p. 72. 

* Deusson, Vedanta, ch. v; NL., pp. 117, 118; T. Tuxeii, 
pp. 106 ff. 

* abhdm is given in NS. ii. 2. 7 12 as included in mfernnet: ; cf. Kus. 
iii. 20 atid commentary; PSPM., pp. 72, 78; contra ^V., pp. 246 ff. 
NBh., NV. and NVT. do not differ ft-om NS., but see NV., p. 88. 

» NS. ii. 2. 1-6 ; PB., p. 228. 

« NS. ii. 2. 2 ; cf. for oil these VSU. ix. 2. 5 ; NSBra, pp. 80, 82-4 ; 
TR., pp. 96-118; SS. i. 88 ; PBh.,pp. 226, 28<t ; in oiio version mwbham 
ia probability, PaddiiharatnamdUi, pp. 19, 20. 

^ SDS., ch. i ; contra, NM., pp. 86, 64. 
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operation of the means of proof; Laog&k^i Bhaskara^ 
alone frames his definition of means of proof so as to 
cover remembrance.^ The reason for the omission is 
clear: remembrance itself has no independent value, 
l)eing based on previous exi)erieDce, and the noimal 
opinion is satisfie<l with referring its character as true or 
false to the original whence it is derived. There is the 
obvious ditticulty, moreover, that a remembrance may be 
liard to verify as compared with the original impression, 
if time has elapsc^d or the subject of the experience has 
gone to another place. It is obvious, liowever, that the 
mere reference for their ti*uth or falsity of remembrances 
to the sources whence they were derived is not com- 
pletely satisfactory : if the original impression were 
correct there may lie forgetfulness in whole or part, but 
tlic nature and condition of such enws are not the 
subject of investigation. Kenieinbrance is traced to an 
impression (sathifkatv, bfuirand), produced by experience, 
which must be regarded as in some manner a mental 
ojxu’ation {vydixira), which functions until it results in 
rtMnenibrance when an idea is recalled by an appre- 
hension which awakens it (mUnHihaka) by relations of 
various kinds.'^ 

As tlie product of an abiding impression alone, ^ remem- 
brance differs fi^om I'ecognition {prutyabhijm), which is 
also in part due to an impression but has as its imme- 
diate cause the presence to pei*eeption of some object of 
pi*evious experience, recognition thus l)eing due to sense 
^iccompanied by an imi>reasion produced by a previous 
appi'chension.'* Or from another point of view the cause 

' l>. 7; controMt Kus. Iv. 1, and uf. TR., pp. 19 ff. ; NVTP., 
pp. 44l>, &c, 

• NK., p. 257, alivady n'onlU thv p<i»iliun of PBIi., pp. 172, IM. 

• MS. iii. 2. 48, 44 ; VS. ix. 2. 6 ; PBIi., p. 268 ; below, ch. ix, f 1. 

‘ TS., { 84. 

• TB., p. 109; of.NBh., pp. 177, 17»; MV., pp.OSff.; N8kra,pp.87, 
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of recognition is the knowledge of the identity of tiie 
new and old experiences rather than an intermediate 
process of I'emembrance, or, as ^ivftditya has it, recog* 
nition is the perception of an object qualified by the 
idea of being past. Tlie importance of the })art playiMl 
by memory, however, is not denied, and in the developed 
doctrine of detenninate perception some recognition is 
given to the pai't played by memory' in our actual 
concrete perceptions. 

Apart L’om its character as knowledge, cognition is of 
Wtal importance from the stand)x>int of the interests of 
man. Taking the traditional fourfold division ’ we have 
that which is to be avoided (fieya), that is pain and its 
.sources, ignorance, desire, merit, and demerit ; that which 
destroys pain (haiut), the knowleflge of truth ; that 
which brings this altout, the science ; and the final end, 
the removal of pain: and of these the knowledge of 
truth, or the instruments which produce that knowledge, 
ranks highest. Knowledge, we must rcmcm))cr, is not 
for its own s<ike alone; (^iv&ditya* recognises an 
essential feature of the system when he classifies it, at 
first sight iiTationally, according to its uatui*c us mere 
recognition, acceptance as attractive (uixulam), rejection 
os painful {hum), or tnuitment ns indiflerent {upek^). 

3. The Nature and Foruia of Erntr. 

The essence of false knowledge (apruma) or error 
results immediately from the conception of true know- 
ledge : it consists in having the knowledge of an object 
as possessed of attributes, which are not in accord with 
the real nature of the thing, and it is manifold in kind. 

206, 267 ; NU., i>p. 468 ff. ; TC. i. SS9 IT. ; TK., ]>. 6 ; SP., } 167 ; CV., 
]>p. 478, 474 ; PSPM., pp. 19,20 ; YS. i. 11 ; Itoghunftlha, FTM., p^ 68, 
50 ; Paddrtharatnafndtdf p. 10. 

NV., p. 4. 


> SP., I 87. 
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The mode of division of error, however, is moob less 
matter of a^^reement than that of knowledge, thcmgh the 
principles on which a division can be attempt^ are 
simple enough, and generally recognized. Thus false 
knowledge may be deliberately held and believed in : 
man may have a certiuuty which is yet untrue, and his 
position constitutes error proper (bhrama). Or he may 
merely be lacking in certainty, in which case his con- 
dition is that of doubt {aaiiu^ayu). Or again his ignor- 
ance may be real and involuntary aiising from causes 
which ho is unable to control, or he may deliberately for 
lus own purposes make a false assumption with a view 
to a redwtio ad abmrdum {tarhi). Or again there is 
the peculiar form of error seen in dreams. 

In the classitieation of Prafastap&da * the division is 
fourfold, possibly not uninfluenced by a desire to make 
the subdivisions of eiTor correspond in number with 
those of true knowledge, which in his system are also 
somewhat artificially reckoned os four. They are doubt, 
error, indetei'minateness, and dream. This division, 
which is in essence found in Kanada,’ is retained as it 
stands by Jagadt 9 a '' ; but the other members of the school 
endeavour to efl'ect a reconciliation lietween the view of 
Prafastajwda and that of Gautama* with whom doubt 
and mhuiio ud tthmrdum form two distinct categories. 
The most interesting of the attempts to follow Prafa- 
stapada is that of (^ivaditya '* who reduces the subdividons 
to two, but manages to find a place in them for the 
otlters. His classification assumes the two classes of 
doubt and ei*ror: in the former he includes conjecture 
{uha) and indetenninateness/' as well as reductio ad 
ahgutdum', in the second he includes dreams. Annam 

2 ix. 2. 10 ir. * p. 12. 

» .SP., f 82 ; cf. CV., p. 20. 


' pp. 172 if. 

* i. 1. 28, 80. 

* So NStra, pp. 1, 2. 
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ack^tts a triple classificatkm into doubt, error, 
and vtAwHo ad abeu^um, a view also taken by Kefava 
Hifra.* Laugftk^i Bh&ekara,''* on the other hand, oontenta 
himself with the bare categories Of doubt and error, 
witboot subdivisions, while Vi9van&tha* treats doubt 
and error as the classes of false knowledge, but gives 
a separate place by itself to the topic of radaatio ad 
abawrdvm. The efforts to loarrange the views of the 
two schools to fomt a harmony thus show different 
aspects. On the one hand the Nyaya categoiy reductio 
■‘•I nlmrdwn loses its place as of equal rank with doubt, 
another view it appears ns a third class alongside 
or, thus accoi'ding it a higher rank than the 
•s prepared to give. 

essentially knowledge which has for its 
ch.f*'<M!t 4 >ristin the absence or presence of contrary attri- 
the same object, as defined by Vi9van&tha,* or 

■ % .limply, in the words of Annam Bhatta" is the 
koo'* of contrary properties in one and the same 
obje ct. Doubt, therefore, has three characteristics : there 
must lie kucwh'dge of several qualities; they must be 
irreconcilable (viruddfia) with one another; and they 
must bo apprehended in one and the same object. The 
question of what is meant by irreconcilable is obviously 
difficult, but must be resolved, according to the principles 
of tite system, by experience which alone aft'irds us 
knowledge of wliat attributes may consistently bi^ attri- 
buted to one and the same object at the same time. 
More precisely still the nature of doubt is defined by 
lAwgaky Bhlskara^ as knowledge confiisting in an 
altemarive between various oontr^ictory attributes in 
regard to cme and the same object (eka^in dharmmi 

* T8., f Si. * TB., pp. 89ff. ’ TK., pp. 6, 7. 

* BP. 127 n. • BP. 180. • TH., » «4. 

’ TK., p. 7. 
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viruddhan&nUkotUcark jnamm). This last definition 
makes it clear how doubt differs from indctenuinate 
perception which is in reality mere sensation, and whieli 
therefore lies far behind the stage at whicli doubt can 
possibly arise. On the other hand, doubt in the precise 
sense of the word differs from conjecture, wluchQiiv&ditya' 
classes under it : in the former case, if, for instance, wo 
see at a distance an indetenuiuate object which we 
conclude must either be a man or a pole, tliat is doubt : 
if we advance to the stage at which we decide tentatively 
and without assurance in favour of it being a man, con- 
jecture is reached. Indctemiinateness, which Qivaditya 
makes another sulidivision of doubt, is exemplified by 
the uncertainty which one may have n^rding the 
precise species of a tree : it is therefore a modified and 
limited form of douht. 

The various causes which can give rise to doubt are 
variously given by M&dhava,^ Vi9vanritlta, and Kecava 
Mifra. Thu most obvious, and the stock case, is tliat 
where the object is seen to possess attributes which aiHi 
generic in chai'acter, and therefore may lielong to several 
different things, as in the usual example of the object 
which with outstretched arms or branches seen at a 
distance may be taken for a tree trank or a motionless 
ascetic. The alternatives here, it is pointed out, are really 
four : the thing may lie a man, or a ti'ee trunk, or some- 


> 8P., 1 164 ; MSAra, pp. 1. 3. 

* SD8., pp. 92, fU). Of. NS. i. 1. 23, wliere perception and non- 
porc^eption make up Avo ; no NSara, /.c. ; the number is rediuUNi to 
three in TR., pp. 166 8, n>futing NS&ra, and explaining NS. Gt alio 
NS. ii. 1. 1-7 for a proof of the reality of doubt. NB. accepts Ave 
olaases, NV. and NVT. three ; NM.,pp. 666 02, Ave ; ep. PSPH., p. 62 ; 
KKK. ii. 127-96. lleuasen {AUgm. Oesch. 1. iii. 377} soggetta that 
originally it referred to two opposing views only. PBh., pp. 174 (f. 
divides doubt as internal and external ; criticizHl by Raghunfttha, 
I*TN., pp. 67-91. 
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thing which is not a loau yet not a tree, or something 
which is not a tree, yet not a man. Or two opinions 
may be before the subject which lie has no means to 
decide between. Or the object may have qualities too 
ill defined to secure its recognition. Or on another inter- 
pretation even if the object has a specific quality as the 
earth has odour, yet one who knows tliat the quality 
of odour is quite diflerent from tlie quality of lieing 
eternal or the reverse, but does not know the position of 
the earth in this regard, may doubt whether or not the 
earth is eternal or not. 

While doubt shares falsity in virtue of the fact that it 
is the knowledge of an object, but only in on indetermi- 
nate manner, error is abmlutely false, as it consists of 
certainty of the opposite of the truth, the object pre- 
senting itself with attributes which are repugnant to 
those which it ^xissesses in reality. Thus error is 
simply equivalent to false knowledge, consisting as it 
does in perceiving an object ilifterently from what it 
actually is. Doubt, if the doubter decide in favour of 
the wrong alternative, Itecomes enor, but that is only 
when certainty, though in the wrong sense, has replace<l 
the former doubt. Again, error to be such must, properly 
speaking, be involuntary, due to physical or external 
causes, apart from the will of him who commits the 
error. Such are the errore which occur in the case of 
perception through debilities of the organs or circum- 
.stances such as excessive distance or too diminutive size 
which preclude the due functioning of the means of 
perceptioa' 

From error of this type which is involuntary difiers 
entirely the form of error which consists in the redvetio 
ad abeurdum, and which plays a great part in logic, 


« rr. va. u. 2. 10 ; bp. 13 i. 
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beinj; dignified by Oantama with the rank of a category.* 
The error involved, of course, is the false assumption 
which forms the basis of the reasoning, and which 
essentially differs from real error by reason of its 
deliberate assumption for the purpose of proving some 
proposition, or of confirming a proof arrived at in some 
other way. From doubt it differs essentially also: in 
doubt there must l)e several alternatives available the 
roductio od tihmrdum is intended to show that some- 
thing must exist in some determined mode, or else some 
absurd result will be obtained. 

The utility and force of the process may be seen at its 
best in the stock example, which seeks to prove the 
truth of the conclusion that the mountain is fieIy^ 
because it has smoke.^ Where this inference is set out, 
when the pixipounder of the theory* has enunciated the 
proposition and the reason, he proceeds to give the 
general proposition, * Wherever there is smoke, then 
there is fire ’. At this point, however, he may find that 
his antagonist will not admit the tiuth of this proposi- 
tion, and denies the universal concomitance of smoke 
with fire. He then resorts to a reduciio ad alnurdwm. 
He asks his adversary whether the mountain is fiery or 
not : if the reply is in the aflUnnative, obviously he need 
not pixiceed farther as his conclusion is proved. If in 
the negative, he proceeds to the proposition, ‘If the 
mountain is not fiery, then it cannot be smoky.’ If the 
adversary will not ^mit this, then he is challenged to 
produce an instance in which smoke is found in the 
absence of fire : this he cannot do, and therefore must 
admit the truth of the proposition, ' Where there is no 

■ i. 1. 40; MBh.,pp.6S-7 ; NV., pp. 101-6. 

0 Jacobi, NOWG. 1901, pp. 464, n. 2, 469, n. 1 ; ace TC. ii. 219-42 ; 
TB., pp. 186-204 ; NVT., pp. 41, 48; NVTP.. pp. 826-88; KKK. il. 
206-46. 
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fire, there is no smoke *. From this it follows that, as 
there is no fire on the mountain, there can be no smoke, 
a conclusion which manifestly contradicts the truth, and 
drives the adversary to admit his error in opposing the 
original demonstration. In the technical jargon ^ of the 
schools the procedure of reduetio ad abeurdum appears 
as the admission of the concomitant (vydiMika), i.e, in 
the supposed case the non-existence of smoko, as a con- 
sequence of liaving admitted that of which it is the 
concomitant {vyApya), i. e. the non-existence of fire. The 
propriety of classing reduetio ad ahurdum as error lies 
technically in the conclusion which is reached by the 
process, and which is palpably false. The account given 
by Quutaraa is simpler : reduetio ad abeurdum appears 
as an investigation regarding an object, whose nature is 
unknown, carried on for the purpose of ascertaining that 
nature, and based on the fact that there must be some 
cause involved. iVs Vatsy&yana* explains the process, 
the knov'ing subject confronted by an object recognizes 
that it may passess one or other of two contradictory 
attributes, and finally reaches a conclusion based on 
causality, a view which represents the process as it 
pi'esents itself to one who is seeking to find for himself 
the truth, while the later texts give the process as used 
in controversy in order to convict an opponent of error. 

The older Ny&ya — not Gautama or bis exp- nents — 
admits eleven divisions of tlio general class turka: of 
these the modem school admit only five, the last of 
which pram&mihdilhUdrthapraeanga is reduetio ad 
abeurdum as just described : the other four are properly 
forms of logical error; they are reasoning in a circle 
(cakra); regreeeue ad infinitum (nnavaethd)', dilemma 
{anyony&tpeaya) : and ignoratio elenchi {(Itmd^raya). 


2SU 


* TS., $ f.4. 
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* In NS. i. 1. lo. 
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These and other logical errors, whether due to sophistry 
or incapacity for correct argument, hfive no real affinity 
with the process of redttelio ad abmrdum, which in 
effect is a valuable means of proof. 

The dream state appears with Prafastapftda as the 
fourth form of false knowledge, and Ke9ava Mifte’ 
makes the matter more precise by explaining that in the 
waking state memory may be true or false, but that the 
dream is always false, because we erroneously substitute 
the idea ‘this* for ‘that’. In remembrance in fact we 
recall an object as past : I remember that flower which 
I saw yesterday. In the dream state, which is really 
memory, I fall into the delusion that I actually see this 
flower, which in reality I merely remember before my 
eyes.* 

The exact pi'ocess of the dream is indicated by Prafa- 
stap&da’ and Qankara Mifra developing Kanada’s^ 
doctrine that dream arises, like remembrance, from 
a previous impression and a special contact between 
mind and the self. Dream knowledge is the appre- 
hension which arises when the senses have ceased to be 
active and the mind is quiescent. It is of three kinds ; 
it may be doe to the vividness of the impression received 
in the waking state previous to slumber ; it may arise 
from a disorder of the humours, wind, bile, and phlegm ; 
it may be caused as in the Ved&nta view by merit or 
demerit arousing pleasing or terrifying visions, quaint 
details of which the texts give, including among the 
ill-omened the spectacle of one’s own marriage. From 
dream knowledge is distiuguished that which inheres in 
or lies near to sleep or dream {avapnaniiJca).'^ Prafa- 

« TB., p. 89. 

» Cf. KumariU, fV., p. 178; VPS. i. 97: 9D., p. 89; PSPM„ 

pp. Sly 82. 

• pp. 188p 184. « ix. 2. 7. 

* ix. 8. 8 ; Cbatterjiy Hi/Kht Realim^ p. 161. 
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Rtap&da tells us that this is the cognition which springs 
up in a dream in the form of the recollection of some* 
thing actually experienceil in the dream state. Thus 
the visions of a dream arc accorded power to leave 
impressions, though themselves nothing save impressions 
of experience, a suggestion which might have evoked 
the idea that the (Iream was really the expression of 
a personality other than that dominant in waking life, 
had not any fonn of panpsychism been abhon*ent to the 
school. Other interpretations of the phrase were also 
current ; in one view it denotes a prophetic dream, in 
another that di*eam experience which is felt as actual 
l^erception owing to its vivid character. 

The dream state is possible only in that form of sleep 
{iiubUt) in which contact of mind and self is possible, 
though contact l»etween mind and the other sense organs 
has cease<l,^ a condition which Yogins can artificially 
piTKluce. In deep sleep (av^vpti) all contact of mind 
and self ceases, an<l the self, as in PrabhAkara's view, 
ceases to have consciousness, for which mediation by 
mind is requisite, while on the Ved&nta view shared by 
KiimArila it i^egains its condition of pure consciousness, 
in which of coui’se no dream is possible.'-* The physical 
I) 088 ibility of this severance of mind and self rests on 
the atomic size of the latter ami on the view that in deep 
sleep mind retires to the purlUif, apparently t-'meeived 
as a fleshy bag nea.r the heart, in which in some unex< 
plained way it is severed from the all pervarling self.“ 
This grotes(|ue speculation of the school is due as in the 
S&ihkhya and VedAnta which have an anafogous doctrine, 
to the influence of the Brhaddranyaka Upani^d ivhich 
tells UB of the departure of something — the soul according 
to the VedAnta — into the jJuHtnt in sound sleep. 

» SR, § 165 ; PBh., p. 258. * NS. iv. i. ; PSPM., pp. 78, 79. 

* Athnlye, TO., pp. 148, 149 ; Densten, TVrf/iwra, cli. xxvlli ; ^rU*, 
SaiiMyaf pp. 274 ff. 
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CHAPTER II 


PERCEPTION 
1 . Nftnnal 

Tn iiH widest sense peraeption includes two things 
which differ in vital respects, the normal or human per* 
ception, which is transient, and the perception of Qod, 
which is immediate and eternal, and which possesses 
only so much in common with normal perception that, 
like it, it does not depend on any prior knowledge. 
Man, however, is not totally devoid of a pci'ception 
which has in it something analogous to that of the deity, 
though unlike that it is transient an<l conditioned, hut 
his normal peroeption stands on an entirely different basis, 
bringing him into immediate contact with the world of 
i*eaiity. Knowledge which arises from the contact of 
sense and organ is given by Qautama ’ as the meaning 
of perception ; when not subject to error, when not re- 
quiring further determination, and when definite it 
roaches the staiulard of correct knowledge. V&tsyayana ^ 
renders more precise the pi-ocess of perception ; the self 
is united with the mind, the mind with the sense, the 
sense with the object, with the ivsult that perception 
thus arises. In doing so he definitely brings mind into 
the position of a quasi-sense, though in that quality it 

' i. 1 . 4 ; myapadefyam nvyabhiedti \ yavasdydtMaJMni ; for the first 
epithet nee Jacobi, JAOS. xsxi. 20, n. 2. The second ozcludea 
orroneouB peiwption, o.g. of water in lieu of aun rayn ; the third caaoM 
of doubt. 

> NBh. i. 1 . 4 ; NS. ii. 1. 21 ; NV., pp. 40ir. 
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appears neither in Qsutama or Kan&da, and the former 
classes it among the eatery of objects of knowledge 
as opposed to instruments of pittof. Despite, however, 
its connexion with the self and the mind in this manner, 
the proximate cause of perception is the sense, or more 
strictly its contact with tlie object, a distinction which 
permits the classification of the apprehension of pain or 
pleasure by the mind as perception, while excluding from 
the tategory other mental processes, such as inference, 
in which mind is active, but not hs the proximate cause. 

The place of mind in the process of perception is 
established by a series of proofs.' The self is all-pcr* 
vading consciousness, but experience shows that, despite 
the presence of objects of sense and organs of sense, 
frequently perceptions do not result, a state of aflairs 
which can be explained only on the assumption that 
there is requisite something to establish a special contact 
between the self and the sense organs with their objects. 
Again, the fact that wo experience things not all at once, 
but in reality, as analysis shows, successively, proves 
the intervention of something between the self and the 
senses. Mind, however, has not merely this function of 
intervention : feelings like pleasure and pain are actually 
experienced just as much as sensations of colour and 
smell, and it is a fair ailment from analogy to assume 
that there must be for their apprehension an instrument 
comparable with an organ of sense. The facts of re* 
mombrance ’ point in the same direction ; if it is argued 
that feelings, thoughts, and volitions are directly pre- 
sent in the self, it is impossible to explain why they are 
not always and invariably presented, which experience 
shows not to be the case. Mind, therefore, has a double 

> NS. i. 1. IS ; ii. 1. 24 ; iii. 2. 00-8 ; VS. iU. 2. 1-3 ; vii. 1. 23 ; 
PUh., pp. 82-38 : TC. i. 784 A Cf. Denssfii, /^il. of Up., pp. 278 ff. 

» NS. iii. 2. 22-86! ^V., p.97. 
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functioa to perforin ; on the one hand it niediatee be> 
tween the eensea and the nelf ; on the other liand it playe 
the part of internal sense, and has as its objects the 
working of the mind. It is interesting to note that 
feeling and volition are thus ranked on a par with 
cognitions as the object of internal perception. 

Farther light is thrown on the definition by the dis- 
cussion in the Sutra ’ of the argument that perception is 
really inference since, when we see a tree, we really per- 
ceive only a {lart, the rest lieing supplied by inference, 
the part serving as mark of the whole. This view is 
rejected ; it is pointed out that admittedly there is {ler- 
ception of a part, and that all pei'ception is not inference, 
but it is further maintained that perception of the whole 
is real and direct, and is verified by our ability to hold 
and pull the tree or other olject as a whole. The dis- 
cussion is then linked to the dispute l>etween Buddhism 
and the Ny&ya on the relation of the whole to its parts, 
the Ny&ya maintaining firmly the reality and distinct 
character of a whole. This passage makes it somewhat 
difficult to be assured of the coiToctness of tbC interpre- 
tation of the epithet ' not rei|uiring further determina- 
tion’ in the definition as meaning 'not expressible by 
words’ which V&tsyayana and Uddyotakara give; other 
commentators, the latter tells us, interpreted the phrase 
as excluding inference, and indeed a i)erception, which is 
to 1)c exempt from confusion of objects and to negative 
doubt, seems almost necessanly to involve expressibility 
in language. 

The interpretation of the Sutra was eai'ly affected by 
the necessity of bringing it into relation with the 
important doctrine of Dignfiga, who, from the stand- 
point of a modified form of idealism, propounded the 


* ii. 1. SO'S ; below, cli. vii. i i. 
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deii&iti(Hi of perception as free from determination by 
imagination {ludapatvetpodJiu)} which Dharmakirti im- 
proved by adding that it must be correct (ahhrdiUay 
As will be seen in dealing with his doctrine of inference, 
as a l<^cian at any rate, DignSga, followed by Dhanna- 
kirti,^ recognizes a perfectly definite distinction between 
the parts of sensation and imagination or intellect in 
perception: the former gives us absolute reality in 
momentary contact but a perception giving name, sub- 
stance, quality, action, or class ^ is essentially the product 
of imagination synthetizing momentary impressions, a 
view obviously very ditfeiont from that of the Nyftya 
with its realism, since all tliat is real in the full sense is 
the momentary sensation, which is absolutely inexpres- 
sible. A perception as opposed to a sensation gives the 
form of the object, but that is derived from the intellect, 
not from sensation. The distinction thus drawn between 
sensation and perception, with the allocation to tlic latter 
of the work of intellect was not accepted by Uddyo- 
takara ^ or by Pra9a8tap&da,'‘ the argument of the former, 
whose attack on Dign&ga is vouched for by V&caspati,'' 
being that a consistent sensationalism should be speecli- 
less and therefore unable to give the definition suggested. 

^ NV., pp. 44, 45; Sicherbafskoi, Muscon, v. 162-4; bolow, cb. iii, 

§ 2 . 

= NVT., p. 102 J TR,, pp. 60, 61 ; M&dh. Vfttij pp. 02-75 ; NB., p. 108 ; 
NBT., pp. 4, 8, 15-20 ; SDS., p. 18 ; NSAra, commentary, f;p. 84, 86 ; 
JJDS., p. 89. 

* 111 Ilia SamidnAntaranddhi (Bibl, Buddii. xix) he appeam aa an 
idealist mui phreue^ denying the existence of cogoiEer or cognition ; but 
the use of hia logical view by SautrantikasCNVSP., pp. 152-4) and 
Vaibba^ikae (SDS. 1. c.), who were both realists, shows that his logic 
was compatible with realism, even If ultimately he himself meant to 
assign the sensation to the dlayavijUdna as its sonroe. 

* For the kinds of kalpand cf. NV., p. 44 ; NSkra, commentary, i c. ; 

; NM., p. 98. 

» NV., pp. 44, 45. • p. 187 ; NK., p. 190 ; 9DST., p. 67. 

’ NVT., p. 102. 
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or to describe perception as impermanent or a sonree of 
pain. If the terms of the definition mean only that 
the specific individuality of an object is inexpressible, 
that is true, since all things have a general and a specific 
character, and are expressible in the former aspect only, 
but this gives no real definition of perception. 

With Trilocana, a predecessor of V^&caspati, of whom 
we know little else,* there seems to have been introduced 
into the school interpretation of the Sutra the view that 
we must distinguish between two forms of perception, 
the first of which gives the bare knowledge of the class 
character of the object and is styled indeterminate (u- 
or oiir- vikalpiika), while the second, in place of giving 
the bare qualification of the object gives the 

determinate (Bavikalpaku) relation of qualified {vi^ya) 
and qualification, whether the latter be strictly so called, 
i. e. something essentially coexistent with the thing 
qualified or an accident {'iijMlukMiui). The Suti'a must, 
it is held, refer to both, the latter depending on the 
former, which is inexpressible in words, like the cognition 
of childron or those who do not know the con'ect term 
for a new experience, and therefore the first is understooil 
by avyapade^ya, w’liile the second by vyiivtimyCUmaka, 
This doctrine reappears in a classical form in Uange9a,‘ 
who insists that the existence of this abstract or inde- 
terminate perception is known by inference, since, unless 
it is postulated, there is an infinite rcgi'css, and we must 
therefore accept as final a direct perception of the class 
(substance, quality or action), which, however, always 
becomes concrete by application to the thing perceived, 
the two forms therefore not constituting distinct species ; 

* Soe VAcaspati oa 1. 1. 4, He is cited also, ou oiljor points, in 
TR., pp. 887, 856 (before VAcaspati) ; cf. on the SQtra, pp. 68, 64. 

2 TC., i. 809 ff. ; soTR., p. 64 ; NM., p. 97 ff.; TK., p. 8 ; NSM., 
pp. 18, 14 ; cf. Padfirfharatnamdldf pp. 6, 7. 
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on the determinste perception follows the reference to 
self in the aimvyavaafiya. At the same time the defini* 
tion of perception is revised to run ‘ a cognition which 
is not brought about by another cognition a de&titiou * 
intended to meet the obiection that the old definition 
really covered evety cognition since organ was inter- 
preted to include mind, that it omitted the divine cog^ 
nition, and introduced the term organ whose extent could 
be decided only by perception itself. The new definition 
excludes inference, which depends on the perception of 
the invariable concomitance of the middle and major, 
.‘tnd of the presence of tlie muldle in the minor ; analogy 
which rests on cognition of similarity ; and verbal testi- 
mony resting on cognition of the meaning of words, a fact 
which also explains the primacy given to perception as 
a means of pixxif by the Sutra.* 

Another point of view, however, appears in Kumarila,'' 
the Nyayattdiv* and in recent Nyftya* doctrine. The 
Buddhist doctrine of the peculiarity {svtfUikmm) of the 
object in indeterminate perception was met on the one 
hand by the assertion of the Qabdikas that it was the 
bai*c name which was thus apprehended, while othersi 
the Vedanta, held that it was existence in its abstract 
form (xditd), views which Jayanta^ rejects. Kum&rila 
held that sensation set up a condition due to the thing in 
itself (inuUUiuvasfuja) of observation like that of a new 
born child on perceiving reality, in which generality and 

’ TC., i. 552. Mathuraln&tlja 559) i^xplaiiiH this uh not iiicuu- 
sisteni with Cfod, being regarded as the final cause df all knowledge. 

* >’Bh., p. 8 ; NV., pp. 14 ft. 

’ pp- 87 if. ; V. 112 cited in'TK., p. 04 ; NSfira, coininontary 
j». 80 ; PSPM., pp. 87-9, agrees rather with TC. ; PBh. with fV, 

* pp. 8, 4. 84-6 ; the commentary takes the distinction of kinds an 
applicable to Yogi ns* perception only. 

® TB., pp. 27, 28 ; 1*SD., ( 42 ; SP., |§ 86, 106. 

« TR., pp. 61, 62. ’ NM., pp. 97 ft. 
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particuliuiiy are latent and which only later developed 
into determinate cognition, and the Nydyaadm makes 
it clear that indeterminate perception gives only the 
mere existence {vdwluwaiilpa-mdtmy of the object in 
the i-ecognitiou that an undefined something exists on 
which determinate perception is built up. But, unlike 
Gaugefa, the indetenninate form is no mere inference : 
unobserved in practice it cau lie seen in any case 
of tlie acquisition of new knowledge. The latMt de- 
velopment of this view definitely severs indetenninate 
perception from all other fonus of apprehension at the 
root of which it lies, and thus approaches the psycho- 
logical conception of .sensation as opposed to perception.* 

Tlic validity of determinate perception is naturally 
assailed by the Buddhists, who deny that perception can 
give connexion of an object with a name, or that there 
is any generality which can be predicated of an indi- 
vidual thing, which is momentary in cliaracter. The 
Nyaya with Kumarila* refuses to accept these conten- 
tions; generality is directly })erccived when an individual 
is apprehended, and cau therefore be predicated of the 
individual, as in Aristotle Iteing is predicablc of the indi- 
vidual despite its unique chai'acter. The giving of a 
name is certainly not derived from peroeption, and 
a perfectly clear perception is ^xissible, e.g. of musical 
notes, though we cannot name what wc sec whether 
from ignorance or forgetfulness. But the name can be 
supplied either on or after pereeption from memory or 
instruction ; the giving of names is necessary for oom- 
inunication of knowledge and memory, but it is not in 
itself a source of error. Nor is peroeption merely due 

‘ on TSO. {. c. ; Athnijre, T8., pp. 219, 220. 

* VSU. viii. 1. 2 ; fV., pp. 97-llC ; on gonorality, pp. 201-17, 2S1- 
06, 464-8 ; of. below, efa. lit, f S ; KSM., pp. 12 IT. 

' Cf. .Irist., dc InUrpr., 16 * 19. 
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to the activity of inemory; in our peraeption of any 
individual thing much is doe to that source, but 'its dis- 
tinct individuality and time I'elation are directly due to 
perception. 

2. T/te jFot'ina of J*erce/>tum aiui tlieir OfgecU. 

The oigans of i)erception ai’c six in number, five 
external, those of seeing, heiiring. tasting, smelling, and 
touching (a term which includes the tempcratui'u sense), 
and one internal, mind, and there arc various ways in 
which the contact lietwven the organ and the object 
which is the prcre({uisitc of ixtrception can take place.’ 
1'hcse are conjunction {mmyoifa) : inherence in that 
which is in conjunction (mihyukla-ifumamyd) ; inherence 
in that which inheres in that which is in conjunction 
{miktfukta-tKnmivUi-aaiiMt'iiya) ; inherence (uavuivdya ) ; 
inherence in that which inheres {mmaveta-tmiauvdya) ; 
and I’elation of pretlicate and subject 
and all that is the object of perception must fall within 
one or other of those modes of contact. The divcigcnce 
of inu«les rests on ontological theories : the eye, for 
instance, as a substance can come into direct conjunction 
with another substance, but only indirectly with e. g. 
colour which inheres in that substance, and at a further 
remove with the class concept which inlicres in the 
colour w'hich inheres in the object with which the eye i.s 
in conjunction. The ear, again, is a portion of the ether, 
and sound inheres in it, and therefore is approhended by 
the relation of inherence, while its class concept by the 
relation of inherence in that which inheres. The lost 
class is intended to meet the special case of the perception 
of inherence and negation. 

• Ct vs. viii. 1. 8-11 ; SV. i, 1. 4 ; TC. i. 672 S. ; TA., i*. 15 ; TB., 
|>p. 98-80 ; TK., pp. 8, » ; TS., f 48 ; BP., 69-01 ; NStra, pp. 2, 8, 
74 -60; 9DST., p. 17 ; N8M., pp. 20-84. 
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Among the objects of perception the qualities of the 
self, such as cognition, pleasure, and pain are perceived 
by the mind, and the later Nyaya includes the self itself 
in that category, while the Vai9eRika accepts the doctrine 
that the self is only an object of inference.' Of the 
other objects, it is agreed that a substance having magni* 
tnde can be perceived by sight, provided, however, that 
it has a manifest colour ^ : the form of contact is literal 
conjunction, the object and the eye being deemed to 
come into actual eH'ective contact. The modem school 
ailniits also tlie power of touch to peraeive substance, 
provided that the substance has in it the «|uality of 
touch, while Vi9van&tha, by an unliappy attempt at 
a compromise between the views, makes the power of 
touch to discern sulMtanct; conditional on the .substance 
having manifest colour, equality ami motion’’ ttgain 
are peioeivcd by the organs by means of the second 
form of contact, inherence in that which is in conjunc* 
tion. Generality, the fourtli of the Vai^esika categories, 
is perceived by the second or the third of the forms of 
contact, according as the generality is that of substance 
or of a quality or action. Particulanty, wliich resides 
in the atoms is necessarily immune from normal 
peixseptiou. 

Them I'emain the categories of inherence and non* 
existence, both of which the Nyaya holds to be percep- 
tible, while the >>"^019081101, restricts this power to 

' iii. 1. 2 ; 3, IS ; viii. 1. 2 ; NSftra. p. 30 ; TR., pp. 119, 120 ; NBIi., 
p. 10, givos direct vision to Yogins only ; below, oh. is, § 1. 

‘ VS. iv. 1. 6 ; below, cli. viii § 2 ; ch. viii, ( 2. Light, therefore, 
is) necoBBury for visual perception, but aa affecting the object, not tho 
organ. 

^ TrabliAkara denios perception, PP., pp, 78, 79 ; KumArila accepts 
it. 9D., p. 60. Deosaen*s denial {Allgem, OcscA., I. Hi. 309) that anb- 
stance in perceived is an error ; sight, touch, and mind aee irobatance, 
NSM., pp. 22 Hf. For the modern doctrine of the sensation of move* 
ment, cf. Wildon Carr, iVoc. Ai'iet, Soc,, 1916*16. 
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non-existoiee, and asserts that inherence is a matter of 
inference. In either case the contact of predicate and 
subject is held to apply, a view based on the fact that 
inherence and non'Cxistence havinj^ no autonomous 
existence can be perceived only as attributes of some 
object in which they are found. In the case of inherence 
the conception, which is confined to tiie strict Ny&ya 
view,’ is at least simple, but the case of non-existence ‘ 
prasents obvious difficulties. As it is not a substance, it 
cannot Ije known by conjunction ; as it is not a quality, 
activity, or class it cannot inhere in a sulmtance, and 
therefore can be perceived only by its relation to that 
in which it docs not exist. The {^rception of the non- 
existence of a pot on the ground involves, accordingly, 
first a contact lictwecn the eye and the ground, and 
secondly, u peculiar conbict between the giound and the 
nlvience of the pot. This contact may bo expressed in 
two forms, either as ‘The ground is iwss«*sRe<l of the 
absence of a p<»t ’ (gluttahhdmmd hhntaimn), the ground 
serving as the subject and the almence of the pot ns the 
qualification, or ns ‘ There is the almence of a pot on the 
ground ’ {hhvtuh gJut^>havo in which case the rela- 
tions arc reversed. Ibus the sixth form of contact 
consists of two distinct kinds, coiTcsponding to the 
<Iivcrgence in the form of proposition : in the fir'^t case, 
the negation forms the (]nalification of that which is in 
contact namely the ground with 

the eye ; in tlie second case the negation is to be qualified 
by that which is in contact In 

' TB., p. so ; of. TC. i. 640 ff. ; NSAra, pp. 3, 82 ; by infercnco only, 
TR., p. 162, but ace NVT., p. 70 ; NV., p. 88; by both. PSPM., p. 8» ; 
rf. NBM., p. 80. 

> VS. ix. 1. 1, 6-10; TB., pp. 20, 80 ; TK., p. 9 ; TS,, i 44 ; NSftn, 
pp. 8, 7ft, 80 ; TK., pp. 108-16 ; NVTP., pp. 464-80 ; NV., p. 38 ; that 
it ix infeiMd In the vi«w in NBh., pp. 2, 101 ; NV., pp. 10, 278 ; PBh., 
p. 329 inaista that inheronoa in infembln only. 
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the case of pereeptioii of a eubetance like a pot, however, 
there can fie no such duality of form of contact ; a pot 
we see in itself, but the non-existence of a pot can be 
perceived only in virtue of its relation to the ground, 
and it is in the double form of relaticm which is possible 
between the pot and the ground that there lies the 
reason for the double form of contact possible. 

Non-existence, however, is not applicable to substance 
only': the last form of contact, thongh it primarily 
refers to sulistance, is available to be brought into opera- 
tion in cases where the positive element is established 
by any of the other modes of contact: thus the non- 
existence of a <{uality is established by a variety of the 
relation of subject and predicate applied to the second 
form of contact and so on. 

This peculiar mode of contact assumed by the Ny&ya 
is, not nnnatumlly rejecteil by the MimAhsft, which, 
however, agrees with the Nyaya in the view that non- 
existence is the object of direct apprehension. Contact 
between an oigan and non-existence is impossible, it is 
argued, because contact must lie either conjunction or 
inherence. Conjunction is jxissible only between two 
substances, and non-existence is not a sulwtance. In- 
herence signifies inseparable connexion, and no one can 
assert that of an organ and non-existence. Moreover, 
these conceptions have validity only for the world of 
existence, and should not lie applied outside that sphere. 
They assert, therefore, non-perception {am2xtla6dhi) as 
a special independent means of proof, a view which the 
Nyftya rejects.* In doing so, however, it is compelled 

' As Ssghunftths (.PIN., p. 4S) holds. Hr also (pp. 76 -8} claims that 
raififthya is a spooial category. Cf. also FuddrthamtnamSM, pp. 7, 8. 

* TC. i. 678-98 ; TB., pp. 53 6; TK., p^ 17, 18 ; T8D., | 48; Kim. 
iii. 80-9 ; NShra, pp. 88, 34, 841-6 ; TR., pp. 108-16 ; P8PM., pp. 72, 
n ; M8M., pp. 34-68 ; contra 9V., pp. 848-62 ; 9D., pp. 60-6. KKK. 
i. 866-64 ridicules the Nyftya view. 
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to make eoneessions, and to adroit that non-peroeption'u 
an acoemory cause of the result. The mere vision of the 
{px>und does not suggest the al)sence of a pot ; it can do 
so only when there was reason on other grounds to 
expect the presence thei'e of a pot, and, when this 
expectation is defeated by our failure to see the pot, the 
basis is laid for the peculiar contact which in the Ny&ya 
view is the cause of the perception of non>existmce. 
But the Nyftya is careful to emphasize that non-percep* 
tion, even as a subsidiary means, must be restricted to 
cases where perception is possible : thus the merit and 
demerit of good and evil actions is real in every sense, 
but it is not open to perception, and failure to perceive 
it is no ground for asserting that it does not exist. The 
controversy with the MimkhaS. thus reduces itself largely 
to a point of form, the Ny&ya admitting non>perception 
as a subsidiary, while the Mim&hsa insists that it is the 
primary, cause of the peixseption of non-existence, and 
that it has the distinctive character of differing from 
perception,. inference, or other proof. 

Other difficulties regarding perception are raised and 
solved in the Nyaya. Sutra. An interesting suggestion 
of Dign&ga that material contact is not the cause of 
vision is put forward, supported by the possibility of 
distant vision and of the eye seeing things larger and 
smaller than itself. The reply is that contact is 'iffectefl 
by a ray from the eye, which, as possessing neither 
magnitude nor colour, is invisible : it is not merely over- 
powered by light, for it docs not shine in the dark, 
though the ray in the eyes of cats suggests its presence 
in Ours also. The obstructions met by sense prove also 
materiality; if glass, mica, crystal do not prevent 
vision it is aimply because they are transparent ; a wall 
does prevent it.’ If contact, however, is necessary, it is 
> vs. ill. 1. 3(MiO ; ef. Kir., pp. 74-6 ; VK., p. 28 ; W., pp. 86-8. 
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natural to suggest that there is but one sense organ, the 
skin,^ and that all other senses are mere modifications of 
it This, however, is contrary to the fact that objects 
are not perceived simultaneously, which argues a differ- 
ence in their apprehension. Or again, if from the fact 
that all things perceived by sense have the ccsnmon 
quality of being an object, it is argued that sense also is 
one, this view can be met by pointing to the different 
character of cognition in each of the five cases, the 
different location of the organ, the different process of 
its action, the differant form of the organ, and its 
divergent constitution from atoms. Eye, nose, tongue, 
and skin are comi)osud of atoms of fire, earth, water, 
and air, while the ear is a portion of the ether, and these 
elements liave the chai'acteristic qualities of colour, 
oflour. savour, tangibility, and sound. It is time that 
all save air and ether {lossess more than one (|uality, but 
one predominates both in the atom and in the sense 
conqxMud of atoms,® so that each sense apprehends one 
({uality. On the other haml, no more than^five senses 
are needed, for a separate sense is not retjuired for the 
apprehension of distinctions within u genus.® Though 
the senses thus {xissess qualities they themselves are 
invisible, and their ((ualities must therefore exist in 
a latent state,'* as must be the case if they are to perform 
their allotted function, a inception which has a remote 
affinity with the AristoU'lian doctrine of sense as a 


Thti rapidity of tho ray proventa t!ie observation of its suctieaaive 
action ; its conjunction with points of space explains our sense of dis- 
tance; cf. KKK. i. Ill ; SS. v. 104-8. DignSga is quoted, Pfidilrfha- 
rafnamdld, pp. 21, 22. 

' Cf. NK., p. 46 ; a SAiiikhya view, noc. to PttdCirfh, /. r. 

« NS. iii. 1. 61-8, 61-9 ; VS. vili, 2. 5, 6. 

3 NS. iii, 1. 69, 60 ; fV., p. 98, 

« NS. iii. 1. 70-6 ; 8P., \ 126; TB., p. 67 ; TK., p. 3 ; ^V.. p. 169 ; 
l<aks.. p. A. Cf. Arist., rff ii. Off. 
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potenti^ity, just as Uie doctrine of mind may be com- 
pared with that of tile eeimis eommunvi. The organ is 
thus the place of contact between mind and the self ; its 
existence, unlike that of external things, is proved like 
that of mind by inference alone, every agent requiring 
to work by means of an instrument. The ear, however, 
stands in a special position, as it actually is part of 
ether,* and possesses sound as a quality. Hence, in the 
peroepti(m of negation in the case of sound, what is 
perceived is not as, e.g. in the case of the negation of 
a jar, a qualification of an object, e. g. earth, but of the 
organ of sense itself.* 

Ke^ava Mifra^ is responsible for an effort to make 
precise the instrumentality of sense and the contact with 
an object in producing indeterminate and determinate 
perception respectively. Sense as the proximate cause 
{Jearava) by its activity (vydpSm), contact, pves inde- 
terminate perception ; contact as cause with indeterminate 
perception as activity gives determinate perception ; in- 
determinate perception witli determinate gives desire. 
But this refinement is not generally accepted. 


3 , Tranxeruiental Perce'iytum. 

Normal perception as described is essentially based 
on sensation, and there is therefore in it a substantial 
basis for the contention that the Ny&ya-ViU9erika sjrstem 
is comparable to the sensationalism of l^ko.* It is 
true, moreover, that in its origin the doctrine was frankly 
accepted in its fullest extent by both schoels : the Ny&ya 
expressly lays down that inference depends on percep- 

* This is dsnisd by KnmiriU, 9V., pp. 418-21 ; of. TC., i. 617 ff. ; 
P3PM., pp. 60, 61 ; below, ch. viii, f 8. 

* TC.L674ir.; NSM.,^86. * p. 28. 

« Atlialye, T8., pp. 281, 282 ; Jarnbi, KGWO. 1201, p. 464. 
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tioD, and the same conclosion obviously follows for such 
knowledge as is obtainable by comparison. But it must 
not be forgotten that verbal knowledge in the Ny&ya 
conception extended beyond this limit, and Prafastapftda 
accords decisive weight to the tradition handed down in 
the works of his master, Kan&da, neither view being in 
harmony with a pure sensationalism, and in perception 
we know generality as well as particularity. 

The growing care with which the mechanism of proof 
was studied resulted, as was inevitable, in the definite 
attempt to provide a place for the ideal element which 
was plainly somewliat lacking in the older theory of 
perception. It was realized that to establish a universal 
proposition by mere empiric means was impossible : no 
summing of individual perceptions would give any 
assurance of legitimacy of reasoning. In the syncretist 
school, in LaugAkn Bh&skara ' and in Vi9ran&tha,* we 
find fully developed the conception of a supemormal or 
transcendental perception (alaukika pratyak^), which 
manifests itself in three difierent forms. The first, whose 
characteristic is generality {e&m&nyaAaksanja), is the 
knowledge which we possess from seeing an individual 
thing of the class to whicli it belongs, and of all the 
individuals of that class, not, however, as individuals, 
but as making up- the class. This form of perception 
cannot be explained by any normal form of contact; it 
is to be interpreted as due to a connexion {praiySaatti) 
between the mind and generality mi generis. A second 
form, whose characteristic is knowledge (jMna-lakfaita), 
is exemplified in the action of the mind which, when 
we, for example, perceive a fiower brings before us the 

» TK., p. 9 ; of. VSV. i*. 1. M ; T8D., p, 46. 

< BP. 68-6 ; for Oaftgefa’s viow see TC. ii. 888 ff. ; NSM., pp. 88 If. 
*Ito plaoe ia inferenee U fully recogniaed in KuinSriU, CV., pp. 801-7 ; 
NB., p. 108. 
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o(n)ceptii(Hi of fragrance as pertaining to it, though the 
flower itself is at such a distance that wo have no possi- 
bility of actually experiencing the odour. Tlie process 
denuoMls, therefore, that we should already have framed 
for ourselves the connexion of the generic relation of 
odour and flower, which on the perception the flower 
enaMes us to assert its odour, the process which lies at 
the root of inference. Under the same head fall the 
products of the creative imagination of the poet or 
thinker, and even such cognitions as dtel with know- 
ledge of the supersensible as * I know an atom V 

While these two forms of supernormal knowledge 
stand in close relation, and represent fundamental reali- 
ties, the third, bom of ascetic power (yoga‘ja) * is peculiar 
to the system, and derives its existence from its accept- 
ance of the power of ^rs to peitseive in an intuitive 
vision the whole of truth. The exact cause of this 
power is asserted to be the contact of mind and the 
meint which the ascetic has acquired. In the complete 
ascetic the perception is ever present in its perfection ; 
at a lower stage of merit it requires concentration of 
mind to achieve it. 

Of these three forois it is clear that the first has close 
affinities with the simpler early doctrine that every 
sense can perceive directly generality by the use of the 
second and third forms of normal contact according as 
the generality is that of a substance, or quality, or 
activity. The modem school, however, has advanced 
beyond this doctrine by insisting on thy peculiarity of 

' KVTP., oommenUry pp. 4M| 100, 101 ; cf. PtuUrtIwmtnamaM, 
pp. 0-8, where God’e pereeption eppean •« one dltUnct olaw. 

' vs. ix. 1. 11, 12. Hence NSftra, pp. 2-4, with e dIrUton into 
determinate and indeterminate applicable to the lower form (ayuAM- 
vMttd), and the indeterminate only in the yuktdvoMa ; aee ch. lx, 1 2. 
Cf. 8S. i. 00, 01 ; TR., pp. 60, 00 with commentary ; NBh., p. 10 ; <fV,, 
p. 72; PBh., p. 72, has drfo. Cf. KKK. i. 20 ; NK. p. 107. 
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the form of contact and accentuating the part jdayed by 
mind, which in the first form of supemonnal knowledge 
frames the general concept, and in the second is reqx>n- 
sible for the association of ideas which constitute itw 
There need be little hesitation to ascribe to the influence 
of Buddhist logic with its insistence on the part of 
imaginati<ni in the framing of ideas the growing apprecia- 
tion in the NyAya-Vai9esika of the active part played 
by mind in the development of knowledge. 

The conception of the perception enjoyed by ascetics 
is also found in Dignftga and Dharmakirti,* who provides 
for four classes of perception — sense perception, mental 
perception, self consciousness, and the perception of 
ascetics. The second and third classes in his division 
fall into the sphere of activity of mind in perception in 
the Ny&ya-Vaifesika theory. Dharmottara * adds that 
the perception of ascetics is essentially indeterminate. 


• NB., p. 103, 


» NBT., pp. 7-16, 



CHAPTER III 

INFERENCE AND COMPARISON 

1. 27t« Development of the Doctrine of Inference and 
SyUoffiem. 

Though Qautama stands at the head of the school of 
NyAya, on the essential doctrine which is normally 
associated with logical inqniries he has extremely little 
to tell os, but his testimony is the more valuable in that 
it shows the gradual development from mere dialectics 
to logic. V&tsy&yana stands on the same level as his 
master ; in his exposition of the process of reasoning as 
described by Qautama,* he asserts that the process of 
I’easoning is extremely subtle, bard to understand, and 
only to be mastered by one of much learning and ability. 
The admission is important, as it makes it easy to 
realise how difficult were found the first steps to under- 
stand the real nature of logical reasoning even when the 
formal procedure was well established as it was in 
Gautama’s time. 

Qautama^ lays down that there are five members 
(avayava) of a syllogism, namely the proposition 
(pratijhd), tlie reason {ftetn), the example (uddharaija), 
the application (fn/panaya), and the oanclusion (niga- 
numa). But V&tsy&yana reveals that others raised the 
number of members of the syllogism to ten, and it is 
inx>bable enough that this represents a view prevalent 
before Qantaml^ and that his contribution to the de- 


* i. 1.84-8; NBb.,i>. 48. 


* 1 . 1 . 88 . 
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velopment of the topic incladed the removal of these 
members which in the conclusion have, as his eranmen- 
tator observes, no just place but pla a part in the dis- 
cussion of a topic. These are the desire to know 
(jyndaS), the doubt isaih^ya), the belief in the possi- 
bility of a solution (fokyaprapti), the purpose in view 
in attaining the conclusion {pTaycjam), and the removal 
of doubt (narh^aya-vyudSM). With its full ten members ' 
we have before us in miniature the course of the kind 
of discussion which preceded the development of formal 
investigation of the logical process, and we can recognize 
the substantial improvement involved in omitting all 
that did not directly liear on the attainment of the 
conclusion. 

In the later logic of the schools the scheme of Gautama 
is illustrated by the formal syllogism 
The hill is fiery 
Because it has smoke 
Whatever is smoky is fiery, like a kitchen 
So is this hill (smoky) 

Therefore is the hill fiery. 

The aigument, therefore, rests on a general assertion 
of the concomitance (vydpti) which exists between smoke 
and fire. But can this generalization be attributed to 
Gautama himself 1 The answer must awuredly be in 
the negative. The only principle laid down by Gautama 
is as follows’ : The reason proves what is to be estab- 
lished through its similarity with the example, not 
through dissimilarity. The example has the charac- 
teristics of the thing because of its similarity with it, 
or has not the characteristics, because of dissimilarity. 


1 Cf. Bhadrab&hu^s lO-nicmber argument for Jainism ; if€d. hog,, 
pp, 6 ff., whioh, however, is very different. 

^ i 1.84.6 ; AUialye, TS., p. 279; Jacobi, NOWG. 1901, pp. 469, 
477 ; OAhgftnftth JhA, NS. i. 885 n. ; NBh,, pp. 42, 48. 
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It is impossible to resist the conclosion that the third 
member of the syllogism is nothing more than an 
example, and that the original process knew no formu* 
larion of a general rule. This conclusion is sui^rted 
not merely by tiie fact that the term example is <m]y 
with great difficulty to be reconciled with a real general 
proposirion, but by the form of the syllogimn in its 
fourth and fifth members, which run in the original: 
‘Thus is this’ {tathd c&yam), ‘Therefore thus (is it)' 
(tasmUt taihd). The summing up in the application is 
expressly said by Gautama to bo dependent on the 
example, and this is entirely borne out by the word 
‘thus’ which can only be referred to the word ‘as’ in 
the example ‘ as a kitchen ’ (yatkd mahdnaaah) as the 
example originally ran.’ Similarly the ‘thus’ in the 
fifth member of the syllogism is only to be explained as 
a reference to the ‘as’ of the third. In both cases, 
however, if the third member had the full form which 
it possesses in the later system, the reference would be 
unintelligible. With this conclusion accords perfectly 
the literary use of the syllogism : the last two moml)erB 
are not us^, and the third appears merely in the reduced 
form of the example, while in Vatsyayana, where, if it 
had existed, the general proposition would have been 
expected to appear it is never found ; although he frames 
many syllogisms especially in Ahnika I of l>x)k V in 
his commentary, the most that he does is to adopt the 
form : ‘ It is observed that the kitchen has smoko and 
also has fire ’. The fact that reasoning can only be by 
means of a general proposition bad thfis not yet been 
appreciated in the school, for this reasoning still was 
from particular to particular by analogy in the manner 
approved by J. S. Mill. The origin of the syllogistic 


* Originally presumably tafhdyatn. 
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form can then be recognized as arising from tiie eft^ 
to expound a proposition to another : the propoeitioB is 
stated ; the reason for it is asked ; the ground is given ; 
its validity is called in question ; an exunple familiar 
and therefore cogent is adduced, and the similarity of 
the subject to the example is emphasized, and the etm* 
elusion is finally drawn. It is characteristic of the 
conservatism of the schools that the scheme was retained 
long after it had ceased to be the I’eal form of the 
reasoning employed. 

The other important contribution by Gautama to the 
theory of the syllogism is contained in the solitary 
aphorism ' devoted to the conclusion, which thus fares 
badly compared with the members of the syllogism to 
which eight aphorisms are devoted, while fidlacious 
reasons have six. There inference is declared to be 
dependent on perception {tat-pu/rvdkam), and to be of 
three kinds— pilrmwct. ^esamt, and mrmnyaJto dntam. 
These phrases are in themselves hopelessly obscure, and 
V&tsy&yaua gives two explanations of fundamentally 
different character, a fact which may be interpreted 
either as indicating that oven befora Gautama there 
were different views pievalent in the school, or that 
there intervened a considerable interval between Gautama 
and his follower, during which conflicting interpretations 
of his aphorisms had come into vogue. According to the 
first of these interpretations inference purvatmt, ‘as 
formerly is inference from cause to effect : thus from 
the sight of clouds it is inferred that rain will fall. 
Inference is from effect to cause, as when fix>m 

the swelling river it is inferred that rain has fallen. 

' i. 1. 5. Other riewB are given by YAoaftpati and by Uddyotakarai 
U who prefers the idea that it to inference from soinething com- 
monly seen, e. g. water from the presence of cranes ; cf. SBH. viii. 8. 
The reading ^dntam is impossible. 
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Inference eSmdwj/ato dr^ is illustrated by such a case, 
diflfering from the two jnevious as titat in which from 
observing the difierent portions assnmed in the course 
of the day by the sun we conclude by analogy of 
ordinary motion that it moves, altltough such motion is 
not open to our perception. The second explanation 
offered VfttsyAyana makes f&rmmt an inference 
based on previous experience of the concomitance be> 
tween two things, such as smoke and fire, which we still 
therefore accept later on when we no longer have the 
actual perception of the concomitance before our eyes, 
perarot is proof by elimination ; thus sound can be 
proved to bo a quality by showing that it must be either 
a substance, quality, or activity, and that it can Iw 
neither the first nor the last, and therefore must be the 
second. Sdmdnyato dp/tu is an inferonce in which, the 
relation Itetween the reason and the consequence not 
Iwing a matter of i>ercoption, something which is not 
perceptible is proved to exist by virtue of the abstract 
similarity with something else of the reason, a definition 
which is rendered more intelligible by the instance 
adduced which shows that the self or soul is proved to 
exist by the fact tliat desire, Ac., are qualities, and that 
qualities must abide in some substance, namely, the 
self. 

It is doubtful whether cither of these theories tias any 
claim to represent the true state of affairs, for in an 
obscure aphorism in a later part of his work ’ Gautama 
refers to objections to inference based on the fact that it 
smnetimes misleads : thus to the argumcmt that, if we 
see a river swollen, we infer tliat there has been rain 
may be objected that the cause may be an embankment ; 

' > a 1. S7, 88; Jsod>i, NOWG. 1901, ^ 478 ; MUh., pp. 86, 87 ; MV., 
pp. 968-6. The •nsmriiuisU on the specific ehsraeter of tbs fiMto on 
which ijifvrMioe is based. 
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to the argament that, if we see uita oanying off th«r 
eggs, we infer there will be nun, may be objeeted that 
the real oauee is that some one haa damaged their neat, 
while, if we infer from the acream of a peacock the 
coming of rain, we may really be hearing a hnman eiy, 
from which no each inference can be ^wn. It can 
acaroely be denied that the three inatancea given muat 
be deemed to correapond with the three forma of inference 
previously defined, and in that case it is dear that to 
Gautama inference pihrvavat is from the later to the 
earlier, from the effect to the cause, and that vice verm 
inference ^e^vat is from the earlier to the later, but the 
precise sense of mmdnyato dnta mUat remain obscure, 
|)erhaps denoting similarity as a basis of inference. It 
is difficult to doubt, however, especially in view of the 
tradition and the use uf the phrase later, though in 
a different context, by Pra^astap&da, that the term 
applied to some abstract form of reasoning in which 
perception could not directly be applied. 

This conclusion receives reinforcement from the 
further development given to the scheme at some later 
period, for which we have the solitary testimony of 
V&caspati Mi 9 ra in his exposition of the Saihkhya 
system.* The decisive advance made is that the three 
forms are reduced to two classes: the first of these 
styled direct (vita) comprises purvavat and e&tndnyato 
Ur^ta ; the second styled indirect (avUa) is comprised by 
i^e^avat. The latter is a means of proof by eliminadon, 
and is used to establish, for example, the S&mkhya 
doctrine of the pre>existeoce of the effect in the cause ; 
tlie clay and the pot are one, because neither Uie relation 
of union or separation between them is posuble ; for, if 
they were different, then they must either be in a relation 

* ‘ Bflrk, VOJ. XT. 261-M ; ef.tlie usetrfvita and atilainNV., p.l1M ; 
VyiUUMUillifU, SS. i. 108. 
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of like the pot and ite contents, or in Mie of 

separation, like two moontuns; neither of these con* 
ditions is the ease ; therefore day and pot are one.* In 
the same way die existence of the soul is established by 
the aiKument that if it did not exist there would be no 
self consciousness, which is manifestly contrary to fact. 
Between the two forms of direct proof the difference 
consists in the nature of tlie knowledge whidi results, 
not in the pixxsess itsdf. In jnirvavat that knowledge 
is concerned with a general principle which is perceptible; 
in eSmSnyato dr^ta the peculiar nature of the knowledge 
involved lies in the fact that the general relation existed 
but is not open to perception (adf^^i(dal:iiai^*tdnid»j/u 
as opposed to dj^tcuvalak^im-admcbnya).^ The form 
of inference purmivat is of minor importance to a system 
which is concerned with higher things than those of 
sense: the other form of direct proof is invaluable to 
establish such things as the existence of the soul. All 
that has the characteristics of joy, sorrow, and confusion, 
it is aligned, is guided by another, like a chariot by the 
driver ; all the world has these characteristics ; therofmn 
all the world has a ruler. Or, again, thus we can prove 
that the perception of colour requires sight ; perception 
of colour requires an instrument, namely sight, for it is 
an activity; every activity requires an instrument, as 
felling trees requires an axe ; perception of odour is an 
activity; therefore perception of colour requires an 
instrument. The skilled use made of the arguments is 
obvious, but it must remain doubtful to what school is 
to be ascribed the adaption to this end* of the older 
division of the Ny&ya. It is plain that it existed 
before Vftcaepati Mifra, and it may be’ that it was 
devised 1^ some member of the Ny&ya before it was 

* Cr. NV., p. 284, whkh fovoon the early use of the argoment. 

* cr. PSPM., pp. 47, 48. * CiMifra Vacant oa i. 1. 86. 
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adopted by some adherent of the Sbhkhya. The failure 
of the doctrine to become accepted in either school- is 
clearly remarkable, for it plainly offered a convenient 
means for giving effect to the traditional theory more 
explicitly tlum was done by the contending view of its 
significance. But, of course, it would be a mistake to 
seek to find in it the parallel of the distinction between 
induction and deduction in the terminology of formal 
logic*: the character of the reasoning corresponds 
strictly neither to deduction or induction, and the dis* 
tinction between these two forms, in itself of no ultimate 
importance, is not reproduced in any form of the Indian 
doctrine. To Qautama it is clear the distinction could 
not possibly have occurred, content as ho was with 
reasoning by analogy from particular instances. 

The terminology of Gautama and of Vatsy&yana 
naturally reflects the stage of their researches: the 
normal terms of the later logic, pak^, jHtkfadharmata, 
vydpti, anmya, vyatireka, and pardTnar^, are unknown 
to the Sutra, and the tenn aadhya,^ which later denotes 
the conclusion to Iw proved of the subject, has the 
not unnatural sense of the subject itself as that of 
which an attribute is to be established. 

If the early Nyaya school had made little progress in 
the scientific examination of its subject, it is not sur* 
prising that Kapada, whose interest was essentially in 
reality, has little to add to the doctrine of inference. 
The fact that he mentions in the chief passage in which 
he touches on the matter the technical term avayava,^ 
which denotes a member of the syllogism, and in the 

* Jaoobi, aau. 00. Ant. 1895, p. 904 ; Gsrlw, SdmMya, >>9, *64 ; 
BOrk, Voi. XT, 889, 888 ; Max If Oiler, Six Syttomt, pp. 498-500 ; Suali, 
tntr., p, 414. 

* * Cf: OaBgOiiOyia Jbl, NS. L 488 ; NBh., p. 41. 

* ix. 8. 1, 9 i ef. ill, 1. 7-14. 
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context has the meaning example, is a clear indication 
that he contemplated logical doctrine much as it stands 
in Gantama. His own interest is devoted to a statement 
of the real relations which afford the basis of the logical 
relation between reason and conseqndnt. They are 
enumerated as cause and effect, conjunction, opposition, 
and inherence : inference can be from the eflfo^ to the 
cause or t'ice versa. 

2. Pra^atiapdda nvul Digndgtu 

In Prafastapida’s exposition ' of Kan&da’s doctrine of 
inference an advance of first rate importance is made. 
Tiie attempt at an exhaustive enumeration of areal rela- 
tions as a basis for inference is abandoned in favour of 
the wider conception of concomitance {aShacarya in his 
terminology, as opposed to the later vydpti) laetween the 
ground {aahacar^, avindbhuta, later vy&jAa or vy&pya) 
and the consequence. He does not, however, admit that 
this is an innovation; he claims that Kanfida's list of 
real relations is not intended to be complete but illustra- 
tive, every form of relation being meant to be included 
His own doctrine is simple*; if anytliing is indissolubly 
connected with another in time or space it is legitimate 
for us, finding ourselves confronted with one of the two, 
to conclude tiie existence of the other also. The ufiirma* 
live judgement is therefore analysed as follows : a man 
first takes cognizance of the connexion of fire and smoke 
expressed in the propositions, ‘Where there is smoke, 
then there is fire ; in the absence of fird there is no 
smoke*, and when he sees smoke so as to have no donlit 
of its existence, he proceeds to cmiclode the presence of 


^ Jaeobi, NGWO. 1901, pp. 479 If. ; StchorbRUkoi, MuaSon, v. 189 If. 

* p. 906; of. KmnArila, pp. 902 If. ; NS&ra, p. 6 : tamyagatina- 
hMvina poinky&nMavaaA^^^ unumdnam ; PSPM», pp. 48 If. 
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firo. There is no dejMurture from the realism of Kanftda, 
httt the precise list of real relations which he expounded 
lias proved to he too limited to meet all ne^, and 
a more general relationship has been propounded, which 
covers such cases as the appearance of one set of lunar 
mansions at the setting of the other, or the inference of 
the presence of water from the sight of cranes. 

In close connexion with the new conception stands 
the account given by Pra^astapOda of the conditions for 
the validity of the reason or middle term as a means 
of proof. In his account he cites ' as a view of Kfi^yapa 
the rule that ‘ that middle term is capable of producing 
a correct conclusion which is connected with the major, 
present in similar cases, and absent in dissimilar cases', 
a classification on which a theory of fallacies is based. 
This theory goes, it is certain, far beyond Kan&da who 
knows two kinds of fallacy only, but later tradition 
assumes that K& 9 yaps ‘ is a reference to Kan&da by his 
family name, and it may be regarded as proved that 
Pra^astapada intends us to accept the view set out as 
Kan&da's. What remains doubtful is whether in this he 
is deliberately attributing to the Sutra a view, which he 
desired to read into it, or whether the process of change 
dates from before his time. It is a point in favour of 
the latter theory that he himself puts forward four 
classes of fallacy, but this is not of decisive weight. It 
is of importance, however, that, concomitantly with the 
doctrine of defects of the middle, appears one of defects 
of thesis and conclusion, a treatment which is almost 
peculiar in the school to Prafastapftda. 

A further important innovation is the appearance of 
the distinction, wholly unknown to Qautama and 
Kan&da, of the process of inference for one self {svami^ 


> p. SCO. 


• cr. ta, p. 144 . 
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eiiidrlha) and for another (paiiSTtha), The distinction 
is one which is accepted by the syncretist school, though 
not adopted by commentators on the Ny&ya like Uddyo- 
takara and V&oaspati Mifra, who remain faithful to the 
texts they explain. It is clear that for him the inference 
for mieself was the only true form of inference : after 
defining it, he proceeds to show that the othw means of 
proof beside perception and inference allowed by the 
Nyftya and MimUsA schools have no claim to separate 
rank, and can be included in inference. This form of 
inference he divides into two classes,* in contradistinction 
from the three which the Ny&ya set up, namely dr^fa 
and a&m&nyato di-^a. The former is the form of infer- 
ence, when the middle term and conclusion ‘ are not 
heterogeneous; the latter is the form when they are 
heterogeneous, and the result depends on ait idea common 
to the reason and the conclusion. The distinction, 
though far from clearly expressed, is evidently between 
matters of inference which fall under the sphere of sense 
perception, and those which escape that test, and there- 
fore most rest on abstract reascming. The definite 
acceptance of this doctrine by the Vai^emka stands in 
harmony with the acceptance in place of the crude 
realism of Kanada of the wider idea of logical connexion, 
with a more vaguely conceived physical connter}iart. 

The inference for another is definitely identified with 
the five-member syllogism, which in Qautama forms 
a Category, and is not clossUied formally as a means of 
proof, thragfa inference itself is so classed. The names 

' p. 206 ; M NSSnt, pp. 6, 98 IT. 

* /SeoU (KOWO. 1901, p. 4S1) and SubU (Intr., p. 417} i«nd*r 
p nui dd k a M kyaiifo^ as referring to the enbjeot and example, but thfi is 
contiBry to the analogy of §dmanyato drfta in the Nybya : of. apratyakft 
MoitamMe, KBh«p p. 14 ; of. P« IWf tv. 92, INI; in 
pp. 201 A the double fUvmon In diocue^ted ; TR., pp. 81, 82; PSPM., 
pp. 47, 48. 
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of the five members, however, differ from (hose given in. 
the Ny&ya school. They appear as ajaade^, 

mdar^na, v^pamiMhdna, and pratyS/mnclya, the first 
alone therefore coinciding with the Ny&ya names. It is 
not probable that the new terms were the invention of 
Prafastap&da ; the second, the name tae the reasmi, is 
given by Kan&da ' himself. The different terminology 
may be interpreted as denoting some measure of inde- 
pendence of the Ny&ya in the development of logic in 
the Vaifesika school, but too much stress cannot be laid 
on this conclusion ; the influence of the Ny&ya is plain 
on Pra^tapftda; he divides the example into the two 
cases of similarity and dissimilarity,* which precisely 
reproduces the older division of the Ny&ya and follows 
its precise terminology. But the treatment shows one 
great distinction which is the inevitable result of the 
new conception of invariable concomitance. In the third 
member of the syllogism the principle is expressly set 
out, and the example sinks to the level of an illustration, 
though not until the last days of the schools was the 
further step taken and the example omitted os super- 
fluous. 

With these changes the whole system of the Ny&ya 
appears transformed ; what was a mere technical discipline 
has been cltanged into a deliberate effort to formulate the 
principles involved in inference, and the result achieved 
is largely adhered to by the following authors of both 
schools. As yet, however, the terminology of Pra^asta- 
pftda differs laigely from the later norm : nothing ^ows 
this more clearly than his avoidance* of the terms 
vydptif vydixtka, and vyapya, or pakfa, vipakfa and 


' iii. 1. 14. 

• * This the MlmiftiS rejeots, PSPli., p. 51 ; 9^., p. 44. 

» jMobi, NQWa. 1901, p. 468; Stcherbstakoi, v. 168, n. 8, 

166, n. a. 
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sapak^, though the ideas with which later these terms 
are ocmnected are, as has been seen, familiar to him; 
anvaya and vyatireka occur once ' each only ; the 
doctrine, later a commonplace, of kevaH^Kwayin and 
kevalavyatirekin is not accepted, and sddhya is still 
sometimes * used for the subject of the syllogism. 

What, it is natural to ask, were the causes which 
produced so great a development in the analysis of the 
logical process? The assumption that the growth of Ic^cal 
doctrine took place without exteimal influence within 
the school itself is prima facie natural, and has been 
strongly maintained. But there are substantial argu* 
inents whicli may be adduced to prove that the contrary 
was the case, and that the new development of Indian 
logic was directly caused by the influence of the Yog&> 
c&ra or idealist school of Buddhism, and in particular of 
the logical wintings of Dignaga. That scholar directed 
against Vatsyayana a strong attack, to which a reply in 
due course came from Uddyotakara ; to Uddyotakara an 
answer was given by Dharmakirti, whose Ny&yaMndv, 
expresses the views of Dignaga, and who was fortunate 
to find a commentator of capacity in Dharmottara whose 
yydyabinilu-tiJed is happily extant along with the work 
on which it comments. Dignaga’s own works ^ are 
preserved, so far as they are extant, in Tliibetan trans- 
lations : among them were the Pi'omdnasamuccaya with 
a commentary by the author himself; the NySya- 
prave^',^ the Hetucakrahamaru^" the Alamhanapa- 
rUem, wi^ his own commentary, and the Pramdtuufi- 
almprave^t, and enough is known of them to confirm 
the view that the Nydyahinda expresses with adequate 

' p. 261. ' * NK., p. 208 ; so NB., p. 104. 

^ VidyftbhfiBana, Med, Log,j pp. 80 ff.; on Dhurniakfrti, pp. 103 if. ; 
on DhArmottnrn, pp. 180 if. Cf. Pathak, JBRAS. xix. 47 57* 

^ JASB. iii. m3 17 ; hut soo Ui, p. 68, n. 2. » .1 ASB, iii. 627-38. 
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accuracy his tenets. Some of his precise arguments ue 
also given in Uddyotakara’s oommmitaty,the attribution 
to Digniga being vouched for by Vhcaspati Mi9ra, so 
that it is possible to form a definite view of his omitri* 
bntions to Ic^cal theory. 

The date of DignSga is obviously of the greatest 
importance for this question, but it is involved in 
obscurity. The tradition of his life preserved in the 
Thibetan Lama T&r&natha’s History of Buddhism 
ascribes his place of birth to K&nci, now Conjeeveram 
in the Madras Fresiden<y, and makes him the son of 
a Brahman. Taught by Nfigadatta of the Vatsiputriya 
sect, he became expert in the doctrines of the Hinay&na 
school of Buddhism, but later acquired from his teacher 
Vasubandhu, the brother of Asafiga, knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Mahayana school and in special of the 
idealism (Vijlianavada) of which Asanga and Vasubandhu 
were the leading representatives. He defeated his 
opponents in disputes at Nalandft, travelled widely in 
Mah&ras^ra and Orissa, and finally died in the latter 
country. If the record has any claim to truth, it enables 
us to assign to Dignaga a date shortly after the floruit 
of his teachers, and in fact on the strength of arguments, 
whicli seem to make a. d. 480 a plausible date for Vasu- 
Itandbu, Dignaga has often been assigned to the early 
part of the sixth century a. This view, however, can 
hardly now be maintained, for there are strong reasons 
to suppose that Vasubandhu can more safely be dated in 
the first half of the fourth century A.D.* so that Dignftga 
may have flourished before A. D. 400. A famous verse 
of the Meghaduta ‘ has been interpreted by the ingenuity 

^ TakakusUy JRAS. 1906, pp. 1 ff. 

* N. Peri, BuU. de VAde^nfaiseiVFxtrhne-OrUfdf zi. 866 IT. ; of, Keith 

^RAS. leu, p. 10»1. 
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of oonunentators as a reference to the Ic^cian’s heavy 
hand, and, if the tradition is accepted, it wonld tend to 
confirm the date suggested for Dignflga, since K&lidfisa 
is nune probably to be dated at the end of the fourth 
than of the fifth century. But there is no cogent ground 
for accepting the traditicm. It is, however, clear that, 
so far as chronological grounds go, there is nothing to 
prevent the supposition that Pra$astap&da was indebted 
for his system largely to Dignfiga, whose fame is attested 
not merely by the attacks of the Ny&ya school, but by 
the onslaught of Kum&rila Bha^ti^, the famous Mimansist, 
and his commentator P&rthas&rathi Mi9ra, and the 
criticisms of Jain writers like Prabhficandra and 
Vidyan&tha. 

The Pramdimmmueatya in his treatment of topics 
already presento a close similarity to Prafastap&da. It 
is divided into six chapters, the first dealing with per- 
ception ; the second with inference for oneself ; the 
tliird with inference for another; the fourth with the 
three characteristics of the reason or middle term and 
the claim of comparison to be a separate means of proof, 
which is disallowed; in the fifth verbal testimony is 
similarly rejected ; and in the last the parts of a syllogism 
are treated of. The Hetucakrahamiru contains an in- 
teresting examination of the difiTerent forms of syllogism 
with a view to determine which are valid, aitd the 
Nyayaprave^t illustrates fully the different forms of 
fallacy. 

The essence of the doctrine of Dign&ga is the exposi- 
tion of a theory of logic, in modification of Reestablished 
doctrine of the Ny&ya, to harmonize with the funda- 
mental idealism of the school of Asanga. The views of 
Asanga were historically a modification of the extreme 
scepticism and nihilism of the doctrine of vacuity 
(^nyavSda), which is associated with the name of 

Q ft 
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Naggijana.* While NSg&ijana deduced from the utter 
incompatibility of our ideas that there was no reality 
either beyond them or in them, the new doctrine was 
compelled to admit that so radical a doctrine contra- 
dicted experience too widely to be acceptable, and it fell 
back on the theory that, while there were no realities 
external to the mind, nevertheless thought itself was not 
unreal, though in accordance with the essential tenets of 
Buddhism they could not admit the existence of a soul 
or self. This thought for them assumed two forms: 
consciousness proper {alayarvijnana), which lasts until 
the individual reaches Nirvana, and which serves in lieu 
of the substantial soul, and the thoughts of the individual 
altout things (jyram/tti-vijMna).'^ It seems, however, 
that Dignaga's '' logic went l)eyond this standpoint : his 
doctrine of perception manifests elements which are 
not in harmony with the view that all reality is thought. 
As has been mentioned, he distinguished perception 
sharply and definitely from imagination, and declared 
that what it gave was what was without name, class, 
Ac., an idea which recurs in the indeterminate perception 
of the schools. Whereas on a strictly idealistic theory 
in the ultimate issue perception should not have I’emained 
distinct from other mental processes,^ he appeal's to have 
held the view that in it man came into contact with 
a reality which though lasting but an instant {k§(nj(i) 
was in troth real {imtu, jxirtmatiJiamt), but at the 
same time, because of its momentary choi'acter, was 

^ MAdhyamika Srth'u (Bibl. Biuldh. iv) ; M. Wnllesor, Die mitiUre lAhre 
(hs Nilgdrjnnaf Heidelberg, 1011, 1912. 

> Asabga, MfMyatuMutrdlanUcdra (ed. and tr. H, Ldvi. Parie, 1907, 1911), 
ii. 20 ; SB£. xxziv. 408, 427 ; de la YallOe Poussin, Bmddhismj p 202. 

> Stcherbatskoi, MusktUf v. 162-4 ; NBT., pp. 4, 14, 20 ; above, 
oh. ii, $ 1. 

• ^ SSS. iv. 2. 6-9 ; gV., pp. 121 ff., 169 ff. ; JliaMyan., xi. 1 IT., 16 If. ; 

I. 18. 
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never knowable. For the actual formation of any idea, 
to the datum of perception or sensation there fell to be 
added the working of imagination conception 

which is, certainly not without justice, to be compared 
with the Kantian doctrine. In a similar strain Dharma* 
kirti develops a doctrine of perception which he defines, 
like Digniga, as distinct from imagination, but qualifies 
as without error {ahhrawtxi)} In perception there is 
a two«fold object, that which is immediately apprehended, 
or contribute by the datum {grahya), and that which 
results from the operation of thought (ni^aya) set to 
work by the force of the apprehension. Tire first corre* 
sponds to the momentary element, the second to the 
scries of momentary impressions (kmna-mmtdna) as 
they arc worked up by thought into a unity, and this 
is what is known, not the momentaiy impression which 
lies beyond knowledge.’’ According to the proximity or 
remoteness of an object of perception the perception 
varies: this is its peculiar characteristic (em-lak^iwi), 
and proves it to be a reality {pamma/rtkaemt), and it 
shows that it possesses practical eflSciency. In tins view 
there is further advance towards an assertion of the 
reality of something beyond thought, but the position is 
not inconsistent with that of Dignaga ; ” and it is clearly 
analogous to the view of the Vaibh&nkas, who appear in 
the iki/rixMlar^7M6timgraka as adopting the terminology 
of Dharmakirti. 

For Dignaga, therefore, the whole of knowledge, 
despite its contact at one point with aiv unknowable 
reality, is made up of ideas involved in both perception 

’ NB., fk 108 ; of. on hakx^i NV., pp. 48-6 ; TR., pp. 60, 61 ; abovo, 
oh. ii, { 1 ; 8BNT., pp. 88-6 

* NBT., p. 16. 

* Cf. Jaenbi, JA08. xzxi. 8. n. 1, wlioae view that the 

is pantmSrthoMU seems to bo untenable ; ssolaftf 090 is not the tomldtio, 
NBT., p. 17 : NV., p. 44. 
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and inference ; these ideas are the product of our mental 
activity (prapaitafokti, 2 yrdpaka'VyS 3 ailm),^ and are not 
created by any external cause. In a passage happily 
preserved for us by V&caspati Mi^* he denies emphati- 
cally that there can be any real thing indissolubly con- 
nected which can l>c the logical ground of anything, 
since the relationship of lo^cal reason and consequent 
does not depend on external reality, but on the relation- 
ship of attribute and subject which is a creation of the 
mind. The ideas thus oljey laws of connexion not 
imposed by reality, but by the action of our own thought 
{bndilhy-&irii^M, ni^caySrtidfui ®), and thus a pnori in 
character. The nature of these laws is further made 
explicit by the division of the syllogism on the basis of 
^e relations of identity, cause, and negation. It is 
impossible to ignore the principle underlying this 
division : it corresponds to a classification of judgement 
based on the relation of subject and attribute, first into 
positive (vidhi) and negative {unupcdabdJd = lyratisedlut), 
while the positive judgement is then divided according as 
it is based on identity, i. e. is analytic {uvahlidvUnvmAna), 
or is based on causality, empiric (h&ryOimmdm). Re- 
duced to a Kantian form we can recognize, without too 
much pressing, the ideas a priori of substance and 
attribute, being, non-being, identity, and cause, a list 
which has sufficient afiSnity with the Kantian categories 
to be more than a mere curiosity of speculation. All 


' NBT., p. 18 ; cf. p. 16 : samtana tea ea pratyak^asya priJjpariiyi^ 

‘ sarvo *yam anum&K/lHUfneyabhnvo huddhydr&dhena dhamadharmibh&wuk 
tia bahil^saUcam apOcfatCj NVT., p. 127 ; with ^ny&ymtk in an 

Niralombamvada, 167, 168 (JBRAS. XTiii. 280) : Kumarila’s reference 
is clear. For the Sautrftntika and Yaibbtalka views seeBDS., pp. llff., 
18 ; SSS. iv. 8. 1-7 ; 4. 18, 19. The parallelism with the former (de la 
Vallde Poussini Jtftisdm, ii. 67} seems less than with ^e latter, who 
appropriate Dharmaklrti’s definition of perception ; cf. NBT., pp. 16-20. 
* NBT., p. 80. Cf. Berkeley, Biris, t 806. 
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our ideas or the objects which we know are indissolubly 
linked with one another, since they are either inferable 
from them by means of analysis, or related as cause and 
eflfoet. The real relations between the unknown things 
which lie beneath our knowledge are indifferent to us, 
and have no part in forming om* ideas.* 

The division of the syllogism in this way is not 
recorded of DignSga and by Sure^vara* is expressly 
attributed to Dharmakirti. This view is confirmed by 
a passage from DhannskTrti quoted by Qridhara,'* where 
it is said : ‘ The rule according to which there exists an 
indissoluble connexion between ideas or objects does not 
arise from observation or non-observation, but from the 
laws of causality and identity, which liave a universal 
application.’ There is, of course, nothing inconsistent 
here with the view of Dignaga, which rather acquires 
greater precision by the new matter thus added. 

The theory of the ideal nature of the indissoluble con- 
nexion which lies at the base of reasoning thus presented 
stands in close relation to the idealist view of the world 
of the Yogacara school, and therefore there is a priori 
no ground for supposing that the idea was Iwrrowed by 
Dignaga from Pra^tap&da or from one of his predeces- 
sors. In troth it is obviously easier given an idealistic 
hypothesis to conceive an indissoluble connexion which 
it lies in the power of the mind to impose than t o arrive 
at such a result from the standpoint of realism. How 
can it possibly be said on the basis of our imperfect 
experience tliat things are indissolubly connected? 

' Stcherbatskui, Xutam, v. 144. Cf. SD8., p. 6; Kant, JCrUik der 
reiiiea rmniufi\ pp. 80 ff., 286 If. 

* BfkcMmfyakmMIOta, ch. yi ; Fatbak, JBRAS. zviii. 92 ; so 
Munitnadara, ibid. xiz. 67. It is criticized in XR., pp. 82-4. 

* NK., p. 207; ii. 66; TB., p. 82; SDS., p. 6; llenssea’s 

rendering (JlOgm, Qt*ek. I. Ui. 204) is impossible ; of. PudOrtharatnaimdU, 
P- 
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Pra 9 a()tap&da does not attempt to answer tliis problem : 
the theory of a peculiar variety of perception {jMiM- 
lak^Ttja) is a later effort to meet the need of an explana- 
tion of how a universal connexion can be assumed from 
experience. A pnori, therefore, it is more reasonable 
to assume that Pra^astap&da owes the principle to a 
school in which it had a natural right to exist.^ The 
argument^ against this view that, had the Buddhists 
invented for themselves the concept of indissoluUe con- 
nexion they would never have set up the real categories 
of identity, causality, and non-existence, which on the 
other hand are comparable with the older Yai^esika list 
of Kan&da, loses all its force when the true nature of 
these divisions is realized; moreover, the argument is 
based on ignorance of the fact that the doctrine as it 
first appeal's in Dignaga has not this addition. 

There is, however, positive evidence that the intro- 
duction of the idea of iiulissolublc connexion was 
recognized in the Nyaya school as due to Dign&ga. 
Uddyotakara “ carefully refutes a doctrine which attri- 
butes the name of syllogism to the demonstration of 
something as indissolubly connected with something else 
by one who has certain knowledge. Uddyotakara objects 
that, as in the Buddhist view everything is indissolubly 
related to everything else, the knowledge in question of 
a thing as indissolubly connected is no more than know- 
ledge suns phrase, and not inference. Now not only 
have we the assurance of Vacaspati * that Uddyotakara’s 
criticisms are usually directed against Dignaga, but he 
actually assigns the doctrine impugned to that authority, 


' Stchorbatakoi, AficMon, v. 134-46. 

» Jacobi, NQWO. 1901, p. 488. 

^ NV., p. 66. Of. the SAmkhya definition, SS. i. 100; an older 
Tlefinition is given in NV., pp, 59, 60. 

* NVT., pp. 1, 127 ; NVTP., p. 28. 
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and explains- that it stands in dose relation to his theory 
of knowledge, which admits as the basis of reasoning 
the power which the understanding has to create its 
own objects, distinguishing in them the aspect of subject 
and attribute, while not dealing with real relations. It 
is significaut that hei'e and elsewhere Uddyotakara* 
admits that there are exceptions to the rule of indis* 
soluble union even in the cose of smoke and fire, since 
not only does fira occur without smoke, os is generally 
admitted, but also smoke without fire, which contradicts 
the fundamental assumption of the stock syllogism of 
the schools. In yet another place Uddyotakara,* dealing 
with inference from eftbet to cause, discusses and rejects 
the idea of indissoluble connexion, and Vacaspati ^ again 
attributes the doctrine to Diguftga, and emphasises its 
accordance with the Buddhist theory of knowledge. 
Thei'e is also a significant verbal similarity in the 
account of indis-soluble connexion given by Pra^astapada* 
with that of Dignoga as reported by Uddyotakara. 

In Dignaga and in Dhannakirti ” we find clearly 
expressed the three conditions which must be fulfilled 
by the middle term if the syllogism is to be correct, the 
conditions l)eing further used for the purpose of explain- 
ing the classes of defective middle term. Wo find the 
fact recognized clearly in Uddyotakara,^ who criticizes 
the doctrine evidently, as Vacaspati * assures us, as he 
found it in Dignaga himself. The formula runs, ‘ The 
middle term must be present in the subject, also in 
similar cases, and be absent in dissinular cases.’ The 


’ KV., p. 63 ; cf. Surofvara in JBRAS. xviii. 92, v. 2. 

* NV., pp. 62-4. » NVT., pp. 120-2. 

* p. 205 ; pnuiMAanamaytuta {prasiddh&rineMUitatya, NK.) •• ladvidalf 
(i. «. ndtUatlifokmida^, NV., p. 66). 

> Xtd. Log., pp. 91 ff. « NB., pp. Ill ff. 

' NV., pp. 68, 69. • NVT., p. 127. 
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critic objects that the language should have made it 
clear that the middle term must be present in the whole 
extent of the subject, and not in part alone ; that, while 
it must only appear in similar cases, it need not appear 
in each of them ; and that it must be absent from all 
dissimilar cases. The nuance indicated is expressed in 
Sanskrit by the word em, and Vacaspati assures us, 
what would otherwise l)e plausible, that the formulation 
of the doctrine of the three conditions has been affected 
by the Buddhist doctrine of the negative or rather 
relative signification {apolui) ‘ of words. On tliis view 
a word has not the {rawer attributed to it by the 

Miinansa to communicate to objects the verbal form 
under which we conceive them, or to express the real 
nature of anything : it merely serves to distinguish it 
from other things, and in a proposition, in view of the 
necessity of making clear the precise implication of 
terms, it is usual to apjrand em to the w'ord to which 
special significance attaches as a mode of reminding the 
hearer or reader of the need of attending to the iinplica- 
cation. Now it is recorded that in this special case 
Dharmaklrti ciiticized Dignoga, apparently because the 
latter held that one etM was sufficient to bring out the 
full implication of the rule regarding the three conditions 
of the middle term, while Dharmaklrti held that in each 
case the important term must be stressed in this manner, 
tmd in face of this fact Uddyotakara's criticism reveals 
clearly its Buddhist origin, which is the less surprising 
since we now know that Dhai'makii'ti and the Uddyota- 
kara were contemporaries. 

Yet a further proof of the dependence of Pra^astap&da 
on DignSga may be derived from the fact that the 

' Ratnaklrti, Apohatiddhi, SBNT., pp. 1-19; Steherbatakoi, Jfutnm, 
V? 166-7 ; 9V., pp. 296-828 ; NK., pp. 817-20 ; jIlmotafAMviveito, pp. 86, 
48,61 : NVT., pp. 84017., IlBT.,p. 74; NV.,pp. 82411: 
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dititinetion of reascming for oneself and reasoning for 
another, which gives syllogism, is present in Dignftga, 
and is expressly stated by Dharmottara in his com* 
mentary on Dharmaklrti^ to have l)een introdnood by 
him, and to stand in relation to his theory of the function 
of language in knowledge. Denying as Digniga did the 
authority of either the sacred scriptures or even of 
a master, he reduces the authority of vwbal testimony 
to its true character. In the PrarndnaHamucatya * the 
rejection of verbal testimony as a sopai'ate and inde- 
pendent source of knowledge is based on the argument : 
docs ci'edible testimony mean tliat the person averring 
it is credible, or tliat the testimony is ci'erlible ? If the 
former, it is mere case of inference from the credibility 
of the speaker: in the latter, it is a case of perception. 
In the work of Dlxannottaiti ’ tlic same view of the 
credibility of testimony is emphasised in a new form ; 
testimony is a product of the true external fact, with 
which it is immediately connected. Thus the syllogism, 
in so far as we draw from it tioie knowledge, is not 
a source of knowledge by reason of its wortls, but by 
reason of the facts on which these words rest; a syllo- 
gism, therefore, is a source of knowledge only in a 
metaphoric sense (auixicdrika), for it is the facts, not 
the words, which are the source of knowledge. Pra^ta- 
pada’s debt to Dignftga in this regard is cUar, despite 
his slight change in terminology,* which may legitimately 
be attributed to a desire to conceal his borrowing, for he 
retains in practice, if not in theory, v^bal testimony as 
a separate means of proof, while adopting tlio principle 

> KBT., pp. M, 47. 

^ Med, Log^f pp. 88, 89 ; criticized in NV., p. 68. Of. NS&ra, com- 
mentary p. 94. 

> NBT., pp. 68-5 : kdryaHHgajam ammdnam pramdfum fdbdam : cf. 
PBb., p. 218. 

f svanigeUdrtha in lieu of svdrtHa ; NSftra, p. 8, has Brdrtha, 
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of clistinction between reasoninj^ for oneself and reason- 
ing for another, which in truth rests on the fact that 
verbal testimony is no true means of proof at all. 

The same dependence of Prayastapada on the Buddhist 
logic can be traced in detail in the doctrine of fallacies, 
and it is significant that he alone accepts the fallacies of 
the subject and of the example which play a marked 
part in the logic of Dignaga. Nor is it fanciful to 
ascribe to tlio same influence the adoption by Pra^asta- 
{)Ada of the form of exposition which he uses, and which 
makes no effort in the manner of Vatsyayana to follow 
the order of the text of the original Sutra. So deeply 
indebted was Pra^astapada to Dignaga that to ascribe 
this point also to his influence is natural and convincing. 

To preserve the tlieory of the priority in invention of 
the conception of invariable connexion to the Vaifesika 
school we should be compelled to postulate its appear- 
ance in that school at some period before Dignaga, and 
assume that the tradition of its discovery had been lost 
so early that Vacaspati Mi9ra found no trace of it in the 
works which he could use in compiling his treatise on 
the Nyaya. The conjecture, in the absence of any 
positive evidence, would bo unsatisfactory, and the 
originality of Dignaga is supported by the fact that we 
can trace in his immediate predecessors an interest in 
the problem which suggests that it formed the subject 
of investigation to an extent likely to result in the 
precise fonnulation of the true doctrine. Thus from 
Chinese sources we know that Maitreya, who is stated 
to have been a teacher of Asanga, framed the syllogism 
as follows : 

Sound is non-etemal 

Because it is a product 

Jjike a pot, but not like ether 

A product like a pot is uon-etei*nal 

Whereas an eternal thing like ether is not a pixiduct. 
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Asanga himself framecl the fourth and fifth of these 
clauses differently so as to run : 

Because a pot is a product, it is non-etemal ; so is 
sound l)ecau8e it is a product 

Therefore we know sound is non-etemal.^ 

To Maitreya, therefore, the argument was simply from 
instance to instance : the form accepted by Asanga, 
though it still is base<l on the example, show's a clear 
effect to attain the general principle which alone is 
effective as a reason. In Dignilga’s* formulation the 
syllogism runs : 

The hill is fiery 

Because it has smoke 

All that has smoke is fiery, like a kitchen, and wdiat- 
ever is not fiery has no smoko, like a lake. 

The retention by Dignaga of the homogeneous and 
heterogeneous examples is interesting: it recalls the 
rule of Gautama, and is re-echoed by Prafastapada.'^ 

A further step is taken by Dharmakirti,* whose op- 
position, in the Nydyabindn is divided into three parts 
only in lieu of the six of the PraTri&mmmuoeaya, 
namely, perception, inference for oneself, and inference ' 
for another. He maintains that the example is no real 
part of the sylIogi.sm, since it is implicit in the middle 
term. In the reasoning ‘ The hill is fiery, bw^ause it is 
smoky, like a kitchen *, the tenn ‘ smoky *, wlm h implies 
fire, includes a kitchen and other smoky tilings, and 
the example is all but unnecessary. Nevertheless the 
example has so far value in that it points out in a 

* Aferf. Log,f pp, 74 ff. ; Sugiura, Hindu Log,^ pp, SO If, 

* Med, Log,, pp, 05, 06. The ihlog to be proved in hie view is the 
liill as possessed of Are, a view rejected in NV., pp. 62-4, in favour of 
smoke qualified by fire ; so PBPM., p. 45, as opposed to Kuinurila. 

3 How far Vasubandhu anticipated Dignfiga’s doctrine of vgapti does 
not appear from our scanty information ; Med, Log,, p, 77. 

* Med, Log,, pp. 114. 115. 
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particular and therefore more impressive manner what 
is implied in the*general proposition. 

With DignAga and Dharmakirti the progress in logic 
made by the Buddhists appears to have come to a head : 
it was the logic of Dign&ga which was carried to Chinn 
by the famous pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang, who acquired it in 
the course of his long stay (a.d. 630-45) in India, and 
introduced into Japan by a Japanese pupil of his, the 
monk Dohshoh.' In India the Ny&ya school was driven 
by the necessity of making headway against the new 
doctrine of the heretical school to revive the study of 
logic, the movement taking form in the elaborate com- 
mentary of Uddyotakara, in which he sought to refute 
Dign&ga. The work, however, is not confined to this 
end ; it takes into account, as was inevitable, the views 
of Pra 9 astap&da on logic, and it marks a definite stage 
in the process of amalgamation of the schools. Dhar* 
makirti answered Uddyotakara, but after him no new 
element of vital importance appears to have been intro- 
duced into the study.* The questions which have occupied 
the earlier writers were the subject of minute examination : 
difficulties real and fancied were developed and explained 
in abundance, and the doctrine received in OangecA’s 
Tattvuciiitamani its final form save in detail. It was 
in this shape that the doctrine passed into the syncretist 
seliool of Ny&ya-Vai 9 esika ; all of whom save Qivilditya 
accepted the Ny&ya logic as the laisis of their sj’stem 
without substantial change. 

> Sugiura, Hindu l/ig,, pp. 88 if. 

^ DignAga and Dharmakirti were much criticized in other schools, 
0 . g. by KumArila and Sure^vara. The MlmAhsA school In logic and 
metaphysics alike shows abundant traces of NyAya-Vai^esika influence. 
PrabhAkara's date is unfortunately uncertain.; the tradition (e 4 |. S88. 1. 
19; vii. 15) of his posteriority to KumArila is unplausible; PSPM., 
Pin 11-17. Uddyotakara (e. g. NV., pp. 55, 56) criticizes views like his 
on inherence (PSPM., pp. 89| 100) but not so as to prove his priority. 
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3. The Final Form of the Doctrine of Inference. 

Inference in the normal definition of the modem school ^ 
is the proximate cause of the inferential judgement or 
knowMge (anwmiti), and this knowledge is of a special 
character, distinct from that attained in perception. To 
Buddhist logic * the distinction lies in the fact that per* 
ception gives, though inexpressible in words, the peculiar 
character (em-lakfana) of the momentary object, while 
inference deals with Uie ideal generality (sAmAnytt- 
lak^\M), but this view is not, as has 1)een suggested, 
that of the Nyaya. In the strict sense of the term, os 
Uddyotakara points out, the peculiarity of the object 
is inexpressible, for all the terms denote at once gener* 
ality, individuality, and fonn. Moreover,^ the doctrine 
of perception insists that in it we grasp at once gonemlity 
and individuality in the determinate form, wliich is the 
only one known to os, and all means of proof give us 
knowledge of generality, particularity, and that having 
it. The distinction between the knowledge we obtain 
by perception and that given by inference rests, thei'e- 
fore, on the fact that in perception we know the indi- 
vidual in its concrete detail as well ns its generality, Ac., 
in inference we deal with generality, &c., in an abstract 
form alone; we have on the one hand before us the 
crackling fire ; on the other hand* we infer the I'xistence 
of fire past, present, or future as a generality connected 


> Ta ii. Iff.; SP., tf U2-6S; TA., pp. 17-19; TB., pp. 81-42; 
TK., p^ 10-18 ; TS., if 44-61 ; BP. 66-70, U8, 1484 TR., pp. 66-70. 

* NB., p. 108; Madh. ypti, pp. 69, 60, 861 ; Jacobi, NOWO. 1901, 
p. 461t o. 8. 

* NV., pp. 44, 46. 

* mr, p. 6; NVT., pp. 12-14 ; NVTP., pp. 189-60 ; PBh., p. 186 ; 
NK., pp. 189, 190; ^IDST. 67; cf. 9V., pp. 282-98, 888-4; PSPM., 
p.96. 
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with smoke, and the precise detail of the fire which 
causes the smoke never appears to us. 

As the nature of the knowledge obtained by inference 
differs from that gained in perception, so the inferential 
process differs from the process of perception. An in- 
ferential judgement is defined as the knowledge which 
is due to reflection or consideration (2xmlmar^), and 
consideration in its tom is defined as the knowledge that 
the reason is an attribute of the subject and is invariably 
connected with the conclusion whicli is to be proved of 
the subject. The definition of consideration is of first 
importance in the doctrine of inference, and this is 
emphasised in an early doctrine i-ecorded in Uddyo- 
tiikara,* which defines inference ns consideration or re- 
fioction regarding the reason (Unrfa-pnrdnuir^). The 
process as explaincil by Ke^ava Mi^ra is as follows : the 
first stage in the operation leading to inferential judge- 
ment is the perception of the invariable connexion 
lietween smoke and fire, a result due to frequent observa- 
tion of the concurrence of the two in a kitchen or else- 
where. Then smoko is oljservcd arising on the mountain. 
Thirdly, through remembrance of the relation which 
poraoption has established between the smoke and the 
fire, there arises reflection in the form that there is on 
the mountain smoke, which is always accompanied by 
fire, upon which supervenes the inferential judgement, 
* The mountain is fiery ’. 

The value of the conception of inference as a mental 
process is obvious, and is enforced with minute detail by 
the school. Merely to set the two premisses, ‘ The moun- 
t)iin is smoky ; Smoke is always accompanied by fire *, 
side by side, would amount only to the assertion of 

^ * NY., p. 47 ; cf. Udnynna in TR., p. 65 ; TB., pp. SI, 86, 86 ; or 
irPifatillfa'’, the flrst and second atiigea being knowledge of smoke in 
tlie distance, then knowledge of the concomitance, MSH., p. 88. 
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a perception actoally present and the reenlt of past per* 
caption.* The-second premiss again must be made an 
attribute inherent in tiie first, if there is to be any result, 
tw the middle term or reason must be brought into 
direct connexion with the subject* to be proved, if there 
is to be any inference. It is not enough that the in- 
variable concomitance should bo made an attribute of the 
reason, as in fact of course it is true that the reason and 
consequence are invariably connected, but the mere fact 
is not enough for inference. There the knowledge of the 
concomitance must be simultaneous with the perception 
of the smoke on the mountain : in other terms, the con- 
comitance must be an attribute of the perception of the 
smoke on the mountain and not of the smoko in itself. 
Similarly, from another point of view, stress is laid on 
the fact that the subject (pak^ in the new terminology) 
cannot be a thing per ee : it must be something regard- 
ing which there is a desire to establish something else 
(ei^Sdhayi^), for only then does it come within the 
sphere of inference. The desire may of course be for 
one’s own sake or for the sake of some one else, and it 
does not matter that we may have the same knowledge 
from some other source, as long as we have the desire to 
establish it by inference. 

This recognition of the mental activity of inferring '* 
as the decisive feature in inference leads to an important 
discussion between the older and later schools as to the 
precise factor which is to be deemed the proximate cause 
of inferred knowledge, or in other words what precisely 
is to be deemed the inference as a process.* The answer 
obviously depends in part on the meaning assigned to 

^ Cf. TS.y f 44, with AtbAlye*^ note. 

* pakfadhamuUd ; ef. TC. ii. 407-41 ; NS&ra, p. 0. The reoion U 
•tjM h’MffOf Mu, or sMana, 

’ Of. the modem doctrine, e. g. Bosanqiiet, Book II, oh. vii. 

H 
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proximate cause (kara'iui). Its sense in the nonnal nse 
of language is instrument, and therefore one definition 
of karana makes it to be a cause possessing an activity 
(vy&pOravat kWraijam), that is to say a cause which, by 
means of its function or activity, produces a result. 
Accepting this definition two interpretations of what is 
the real cause of inferential knowledge are possible. In 
the first place, the view, which is more or less clearly 
expressed by Kan&da * and emphasized in his commen- 
tators, that the cause is the reason or middle term may 
be held, subject to the correction that the knowledge of 
the reason (linga-jfiaiut) must be substituted for the 
reason {linga). This view is, however, rejecterl for the 
obvious reason tlwt mere knowledge of the reason pro- 
duces no inference : it is only knowledge of the reason 
as existing in the subject and invariably concomitant 
with the consequence. In the stock example, mere 
knowledge of smoke as such or as existing on the moun- 
tain yesterday is no ground for the inference of fire on 
the mountain to-day : the smoke is gone and cannot, 
therefore, since it has ceased to be, become the instru- 
mental cause of anything. The other alternative which 
is the view of the older Nyftya, followed by Vifvan&tha,^ 
is to traat the knowledge of the invariable concomitance 
as the proximate cause, assigning to it as its function 
the reflection {parAtnar^}, which in that case must be 
reganled as consisting of the knowledge of the presence 
of the reason in the subject (pakfodharTmt^mna). The 
more recent theory is that adopted by Qivftditya,^ 

* ill. 1. 14 ; is. 2. 1 ; PBb., p. 201 ; TA., p. 17 ; ef. liSgadatfana as 
one view in KV., p. 47; ooneeivably a referenae to IKPM., 
p. 48. 

* BP. 6ft ; of. UagcMSffita^^Hdhatmfti, or that aided by peroeption of 
tbe eoneomitanco, as views in NV., p. 47. 

* * } 14ft ; see NY., pp. 47, 48. when ibis aided by rceolleetion of eon- 
roroitanop {liHgtUfipftambantlka) is accepted, 
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Oange^a,' Annam * and Laugftkfi BhAskara, who 

adopt tlie view that the cause is tliat which immediately 
and always precedes the effect : the reflection therefore 
which r^iards the middle term as an attribute of the 
subject and invariably concomitant with the consequence 
is, therefore, the cause of inferential knowlcd|^, a view 
which is supported by an appeal to the facts of langua^ : 
the term instrument applies naturally to some material 
thing which can possess an activity, not to know- 
ledge whether of the reason or of the invariable con- 
comitance. 

The view, however, which thus insiste<t on a mental 
activity as the essence of inference was not itocopto«l 
universally : the Mimansft adopted a view more akin to 
the concept of formal logic which sets the major and 
minor premisses side by side without insisting on tlie 
mental act of combination. But this view the Ny&ya 
decidedly’’ objected to, and definitely rejected, on the 
simple, bnt conclusive, ground tliat the mere setting 
together of propositions gave no result, and that equally 
the memory of the concomitance and the perception of 
the presence of the reason in the subject i*emaine<l fruit- 
less, unless they coalesced in a single mental act. 

The essence of inference therefore lestson the invariable 
concomitance (vydjM) between the reason or middle term 
{vytlpya) and the consequence or major (vyapaka), terms 
which, if perhaps in origin having a real inference,^ are 
developed as logical, for the school abandons any idea of 
Aetting out in detail the real relations at the basis of 
inference. But reality ^ underlies inference, and we must 

' TG. ii. 2 : 

* TS., § 47. • N8M., pp. 86, 87. 

« The vyapoka need not be more extensive than the vydpya ; 60 is 
rydpaka of 100. 

“ PBh., p. 201 ; TC. ii. 27 IT. ; TR., p. 66 ; TK., p. 11 ; TO., § 44. 

H 2 
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ask, how is the invariable ooncomitanee known 1 In the 
first place we must admit that mere observation of con- 
comitance in a special case or a few cases is not enough 
for logical purposes : to attain certainty the knowledge 
of coexistence must be accompanied by the absence of 
knowledge of any oontraiy case, i.o. we must use the 
method of positive and negative instances. If a dis- 
crepancy can be adduced or is suspected, then it must 
either be shown to be merely apparently an exception, or 
the doctrine of concomitance most be admitted to be 
conditional {aupSdhika) and therefore useless for logic. 
If, however, no concrete case is adduced, but it is argued 
on genei'al grounds that not even all the cases which have 
Iteen observed, though numerous, are enough to give 
certainty of universal concomitance, the only reply is to 
show that a contrary instance is really impossible. This 
may be done by careful examination of the concomi- 
tance itself, which may prove to be irresistible, or it may 
he shown by the use of the reiluctio oul abmrdum 
{tarka)? The man who denies that from smoke we can 
infer fire is confronted with the result that he must con- 
tend that there are cases in which smoke is not connected ' 
with fire, hut arises from some other cause, which is con- 
trary to all experience, and he is driven to admit that 
after all we are entitled to deduce fire from smoke. So 
for the moment we escape the danger of arguing in 
a circle, which is obvious if we try to show that it exists 
because it is] found in so many cases, since for such an 
inference as for all others a [concomitance is an essential 
prerequisite, and ece hypothesi no concomitance has yet 
been established. It is obvious, however, that the 
question is not yet solved, for the validity of our indirect 
proof in the ultimate issue rested upon concomitance. 


> Above, oh. i, | 8. 
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in thitt oaae a negative one, so that the real character 
of ocmcomitance is as far from solution as ever. 

The definitive roply to the question of the mode iu 
wliich a concomitance is known is, therefore, based 
the view expressed in Gautama^ that inference depends on 
perception, but the crude ides which doubtless dominated 
the earlier view Ims in'ode room for a more subtle doc- 
trine, in whidi supemonnal or transcendental {ttluukilnt) 
pci\»ption takes the place of the simple contact of organs 
of sense and object. When wc see any object we see also 
its generality (mindnya), inoluding all other jxissible 
members of the class : thus by tiiis |)eculiar mental con- 
tact (aSmdiiyalak'^ind tmUydaatti) we appreciate tlic 
generality of smoke and of fire. Further by yet anotlier 
contact, whose characteristic is knowledge (,iMnu4ak- 
{Head},* wc realize the universal concomitance of the two, 
smoke and fire, so that the moment we see smoke wc at 
once Itave knowledge of lire as connected with it. This 
is not a process of inference, for thei'c is no |)OHsibility 
of the o{)eratiu]i of reflection (ixtrdnuir^t) in its pro- 
duction, and it differo from ordinary perception, as thei'c 
is not a coimexion lietween the object and the senses in 
all the times and places in which the fonner exists. The 
nature of the reductio ltd ubmrdum now becomes plain ; 
it does not serve to prove or create the knowledge of the 
univeroal concomitance ; it is only accessory or contribu- 
tary to romove doubts and to make the knowledge of 
the concomitance free from uncei'tainty. Nor, again, is 

> i. 1. S; et. 9V., pp. 68 IT., SOUff.; 9D6T., pp.'6J, 6S. Proof by 
positive and negative instance is applied io every conceivable topic. 
Cfl SS. V. 28 ff. Cf. B. Seal| PoaUive Sciancea of Ancient Hinduaj cli. vii. 

* Above, ch. ii, § 8. PaAca9tkha iri credited in S8. v. 82-6 with a 
view suggesting tJiat concomitance is a mental concept imposed on 
things, not an expression of a reality, but the value of so late evidence 
is minimaL The perception of generality is accepted in MfmftAsft ; 
PSPM., p. 25. Cf. N8M., pp. 81 if. 
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the {^nerality which we perceive a mere mental figment 
in the view of the cschool of this period ,* it is an absolute 
reality,’ but it exists only in the individuals in wliich it 
appears, and is not hypostatixed as something apai't from 
the individual substances or attributes or activities in 
which it resides. 

Tlie concomitance,* as we have seen, can be either 
positive or negative, and in the normal case in regard to 
a Bulxject and an attribute it is possible to establish both 
relations. Thus in the judgement, ‘ Where there is smoke, 
there is fire we liave a positive concomitance, to which 
there is the negative counterpai't, 'Where there is no 
fii'e, there is no smoke The rule of the school to append 
the examples of both to the statement of concomitance 
is duly carried out in both cases; a similar case (mtjKikm) 
is a case in which the conclusion, i. e. fire, is present, but, 
as smoke need not Ije present with fire, a concomitance 
must l)e illustrated by something more, a demonstrative 
example {divtanta),^ that is one in which not merely fii’e 
but smoke is present, as in the kitchen. The counter- 
case does not admit of such duality : it includes 

all that has no fire, and therefore all that has no smoke. 

In other cases we do not find the {xissibility of positive 
and negative concomitance. In the proposition, ‘The 
yiut can be named, since it is knowable ’, the concomitance 
can Imj ixisitive only {kewlanmyin), since while it is 
time that ‘ What can be known can lie named ’, the pro- 
position, ‘ What cannot be named cannot be known ’ 
cannot be established, since no prolmtive example can 
lie adduced fur it, seeing that only of what can be known 

' aAmdnifOftya ra8lubhtVaU\Vf Til., p. 31 ; smbhilrikcia tu sambandho 
ibid., p. 35; Mow, oh. vii, { 3. Of. p. 212. 

♦ * Not in NS., but in NV,, p. 48 ; TO. ii. 735 ff. 

’ Only iliiH is rooognizod us valid for reasoning ^by PSPM., p. 51 ; 
^1)*, pa 48a 
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can anything, ex hyjpotheei, be known. On the other 
hand, in the proposition, * living organisms have souls, 
since they possess animal functions', there can be a 
negative concomitance only (hevala-vyatir^n)^ since the 
proportion, * What has no soul has no animal functions ’ 
can be illustrated by the case of the pot, but the positive 
proposition, ‘That which has animal functions has a 
soul’, cannot be illustrated, since the conclusion lias 
precisely the same extension as the subject, and cannot 
therefore be found anywhere outside it. In the case of 
negative concomitance only it is, therefore, impossible to 
adduce any example (mpak^t) ; in the positive concomi- 
tance only it is impossible to adduce any counter example 
(vipuk^). 

The relations thus stated may be illustrated by the 
accompanying diagram : > 



The circle S represents the subject, the circle M the 
reason, and the circle P the conclusion (addhya). Tlie 
space between the circumference of S and that of P 
represents the whole field of examples, part of which 
falls within, part without the circle M, the former alone 
giving the probative example {clrfla'iiitt). All the space 
outside P represents the counter-examples (vipakaa). In 


> Jacobi, KtiWO. 1901, p. 406. 
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the normal concomitance, which is at once positive and 
negative {anmya-vyaUrekin) we have tibe pocdUve 
sphere, ' Where M, there P ’ ; and the negative, * Where 
no P, there no M'. To repi'esent the purely negative 
concomitance it is necessary to assume that S expands 
to the dimensions of P, in which case, of course M must 
expand likewise ; there then I'emains no room for an 
example, and only a counter-example is possible. To 
illustrate the pm'ely positive concomitance it is necessary 
to assume that the circumference of P disappears and 
the possibility of a counter-example is abolished. 

In place of Imsing the distinctions of positive-negative, 
].)ositive only and negative only on the concomitance, it 
is also possible to classify the middle terms on the same 
])rinciple,' a procedure which does nut differ in substance 
from the more natural one here adopted, of treating the 
concomitance as the scat of the distinction. Applied to 
the inference or tlie middle tenu, however, the scheme 
tended to produce results, which were early criticized, 
and which, though ascribed by (^ridhara * to Pra^astap&da 
would appai'eutly not liavc been accepteil by that 
author." It is a less serious matter that the {Mwi^vc 
infei'cnce ojjerates with a conclusion which is oo-extensive 
wnth existence, and thus departs Avidely from the normal 
form of conclusion.^ The objections, however, to the 
purely negative inference {kevala-vyutirekin am/mdnn) 
are overwhelming. All the teniis in it liavc the same 
extension, and thus the essential characteristic of in- 
ference, the use of a general principle to demonstrate 
something, disappears as there is no particular case to 

> TO. li. 786-9. 

* MK., pp. 908, 204 ; JTiiomw, t. 162, n. 8. 

* At p. 289, Iiowevor, he seems to admit a argoment ; 

gll appear in KStra, p. 6 ; TR, pp. 70-80; below, cb. iv, f 2 ; NV., 
pp. 1IM-S2 elaborately joatiftes all the oases. 

* NSM., pp. 87 IT, replying to MimUsaka and Bnddhist views. 
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which the principle con be applied. Moreover, to arrive 
at a positive conclnsion from a negative is in itself an 
unusual procedure, and if Piwfastap&da denied that 
either fonn was a coiTect syllogism, lie had much reason 
to support his action. The Ny&ya contends, indeed, that 
as every negation has a positive opposed to it, there is 
sufficient positive element available to produce a reflec* 
tion {paTcLmar^) and to induce a I'esult, but the effort 
is plainly unsatisfactory and uiicunviueing. But the 
doctrine * was held firmly against the contention of the 
Vedanta and the that, in such a case then! 

was to Ite recognized the mental pi’ocess, constituting 
a separate means of proof, ealleil pnisumption {(irthdjtaUl). 
The stock example of this is the inference, ‘ Devadatta, 
though he is fat, does not eat during the day, and there- 
fore must eat at night.’ The Ny&ya formulates the 
proposition as a purely negative inference, ‘Devadatta 
cats at night, because he is fat without eating in the 
liaytimc.' The positive concomitance, ‘ He who is fat 
without eating during the day eats at night,’ cannot Iw 
observed, but the negative proposition, ‘ He who never 
eatb is never fat ’ falls umler our immediate experience. 
Similarly the reductio uU nbmrdvum in its fonnal aspect 
is defended by the Nyaya as an example of the purely 
negative inference. 

The validity of inference was assailed by tlic f^vaka 
school who maintained the impossibility of legitimately 
establishing an invariable connexion; the Buddliist 
reply rests on an ideal construction ns expressed in the 
concomitance, not on a real relation.'’ A somewhat 
(dmilar view is attributed in one versiem of the SdyhMiyu 

* TC. ii. 6S2ff.,64« if. ; NSirt, pp. 3S, 88, 28* 48 ; TB., pp. 1)6-101 ; 
Kir., p. 104 ; Km. iii. 19; NSX., pp. 87, 89; ef. KXK. i. 847-86. 

* ^•,pp. 980-48; TP.,p. 14; PSPM.,pp.70, 71,bMespreaampUoB 
on doubt, (V. on inooiuutencjr ; IQeitb, JRAS. 1916, p. 870. 
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Hatttt to Paficafikha, probably without regard to historic 
fact, as that author was probably anterior to the period 
of the discussion of concomitance. The Sutra itself 
assumes an innate power in the things which arc con- 
comitant. Qahkara also admits the validity of inference, 
subject however to the superior authority of scripture 
which alone gives us absolute ti*uth, while the Ny&ya 
contends for the absolute value of inference as based on 
perception.' 

4. The Final Form, of the Dodrine of Sylloyimi. 

The syncretist school * follow without question the 
doctrine of Pra^astapada that there is a fundamental 
distinction Ijetwecn inference for oneself which is true 
inference, and inference for another which is styled 
inference therefore only by an analogy. Infei'ence ^ for 
another is the iix])osition by means of a proof consisting 
of live memliei's of a thing which has already been ascer- 
tained for oneself. Or, in other words, as stated by 
Dharmottara,^ the inference for oneself is notional 
{jfidndtinaka), as opposed to that for another which* is 
verlial (^tbddtniaka), thougli, unlike the Buddhists, the 
logicians do not carry the concept to the natural result of 
recognising that there is no place in their system for the 
concept of verbal testimony as a special kind of means 
of pi'oof. Syllogism, therefoi’e, is inference in a modified 

> 9DS., ch. i ; KKK. i. 181 ft. ; SDS.. oh. H ; SS. v. 87 IT. with 
Auiruddhn ; BS. ii. 1. 11 ; HhSmati, pp. 293, 601 ; NV., pp. 190, 198 ; 
NK., p. 206 ; Kuo. iii. 6-8 ; NSH., pp. 70 ff. ; JBRAS. xix. 54-6. 

* TB., pp. 87, 38 ; TS., J 45 ; TC. il. 089 IT. ; of. fV., pp. 182-807 ; 
PSPM.. p. 48. 

* PBh., p. 281 ; NSira, p. 5. Max Mflller’s ascription of the dia* 
tinction to rhetorical ends is orroneoas (Ste Systenu, pp. 607 if.) ; cf. 
NSH., pp. 117, 118. 

* NBT., p 21. 
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and secondary sense, since it is the cause which produces 
in the mind of the hearer or reader the knowledge , of the 
universid concomitance, which is the true base of infer- 
ence. In the Ny&ya view there is an essential distinction 
between the e£^t of verbal testimony and that of 
syllogism; in the first place the information imparted 
is accepted without any activity on the jmrt of the 
hearer : in inference as communicated by the syllogism 
the hearer must jierform the necessary mental operation, 
which the teacher has already {lerfonued, and which ho 
now aids by syllogistic exposition the heai'or to perform 
for himself. Thei'e can, therefore, be no vital distinction 
in principle Ijetween inference and syllogism : any in- 
feitmce can be tiirown into syllogistic forai for one's own 
satisfaction if desired, and it must lie so treated if it is 
to be communicated to another. The difference therefore 
reduces itself to a difference of asiiect, the one deals with 
the pi-ocess of infei’ence, the other with its fonnal cxpi*e8- 
sion, or os (^ivaditya ' has it the one is charoctcriised by 
substance {ntikurupiUm), the other by sound or words 

Syllogism, wdiich Itears the name ni/dy<i, then consists 
of a collection of propositions arranged in due oi*dcr, or 
in the formal definition of (Jafige^a* is an ex][H)8ition 
which produces a verlial kiiow'ledge whence aristas in the 
hearer the knowledge of the invariable concomitance 
and of the presence of the characteristic in the subject, 
knowledge which is the lost cause of inferential know- 
ledge. The number of members remains Qxed at five as 
in Ciautama, with the traditional names of proposition 
(pmU'jntt), which states the subject with the conclusion 
as an attribute ; reason (Jietu), which ascrilies to the 
subject the middle term which serves as the means of 

> SP., { 161. 

* TC. ii. Ml, 692. VotKySya ss reiuMniug generally cf. KV. iv. 1. 14. 
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conneciiug it with the eonclusioxi ; example (tuidharaiia), 
in which the coucomitiuice is given in full with mi 
example, either positively or negatively ; the application 
{vhpaviayn) in which there is attributed to tiie sulgect 
the middle term characterized as being a member of Uie 
concomitance ; and the conclusion (myanutna), in which 
it is declared that the consequence is an attribute of the 
subject. The puiqiosc of the. live members is stated 
formally ' to be to teach the knowledge of the subject ; 
the syllogistic mark ; the knowledge of the concomi* 
tance; the knowledge of the syllogistic mark as an 
attribute of the subject; and that there is nothing 
opposed to the final result reached in the conclusion. 
In its typical form the syllogism is thus exemplified ; 
The mountain is fiery 
Because of smoke 

Where there is smoke there is fire, as in a kitchen, or 
Whei’e there is no lire, there is no smoke, as in a lake, 
And so (i. e. provided with smoke which is invariably 
accompanied by fii'e) is tliis (mountain) 

Therefore is it so (i. e. provided with fire). 

In the example,’' now misnamed, the concomitance 
may be expressed in two ways : either as given alxtve or 
in the luljectival form, ‘ Whatever has smoke, that also 
has fire ', or ‘ Whatever has the absence of fire that has 
also the absence of smoko The latter mode of expres- 
sion is the more frequent in harmony with the tendency 
of the language to nominal expression. The application 
and conclusion in Sanskrit are framed in the enigmatic 
tiUhd cdyam and tasmdt tatha, the historic ground of 
which we have already seen. The scheme which is 
normal must be modified slightly for the purely poMtive 
and the purely negative inferences, since in these only 

* < Cf. NBIi., |>. 46. 

: T.O. L 740 ff. ; NSiia, pp. 18. 185-S ; TB., p. 180. 
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one fcHrm of (xmocmiitanee can appear under the example, 
smd in the latter a neigative is necessary in the second 
last member of the syllogism.^ 

The characteristics of the syllogism are obviously not 
without relaticm to tiie nature of the Sanskrit language. 
The preference carried out to the full extent of a positivo 
result is rendered easy by the fact that every proposition 
can be thrown into a positive form by the simple ex- 
pedient of using the qualihcation of non-existence 
(ahhdm), and saying that ^e mountain possesses absence 
of fire in place of saying that the moun^n is not fiery. 
Similarly no hypothetical result is necessoi'y: as wo 
have seen, the concomitance can be expressed in the 
form of two correlative clauses, but it can be easily, and 
is more frequently, expressed in adjectival fom. The 
subject is capable of wide extension thanks to tlie power 
of the language; where a thing is not a convenient 
subject, a place or time may be converted into one. But 
the subject must either be individual,^ or a class denoted 
by a class name and capable of 1)eing considered as a 
single object. If a number of things do not form a real 
class, ^ there cannot be any single judgement about 
them ; there can only be a series of judgements arising 
from a series of independent inferences regarding eacli 
individual. 

An inference, again, as we have seen, must correspond 
to reality, and there can be no formal correctness, as 
opposed to real representation of trutlu This demand 
excludes partial or in the school terminology contingent 
{a/upSdkiha) judgements, which would not ‘correspond to 

* Jatobi, NOWO. 1901, p. 470^ Mjrs in the fourth end fifth membera, 
birt this wottid give a negetive ooneloaion ; of. NSin, pp. 7, 108, 110 ; 
TA, pp. 75-7. The negative form ia wmeUmea adopted, however ; 
e. g. TB., p. 89 ; ef. NBh., p. 48 ; Colebrooke, i. 816, 310 ; PaiortMrat- 
nemSU, p. 54. 

* Ha ii. 9. 06. ' Below, eh. vti, | 3. 
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reality, for in the Nyftya view the knowledge that some 
S iH P is not true knowledge, which wonld require 
a knowledge of exactly what S were P. 

The similarity of the syllogism of the Ny&ya to that 
of formal logic is as obvious as the dissimilsrity,^ and 
the cause of the difference is plain. The Ny&ya syllo* 
gtsm represents the form developed in discussion. The 
proposition w'hich heads it represents the starting-point : 
without something to represent the object of a desire 
(akankm) to obtain information no discussion can begin. 
The reason is the answer to the question why the pro- 
position is asserted : the example, or rather the statement 
of concomitance, replies to the question why the reason 
is sufficient to produce the conclusion, the general state- 
ment being made clear by an example. It remains then 
only in the two last members of the syllogism to apply 
the general rule to the particular case, and then to 
express the conclusion, winch thus appears at the end of 
the syllogism not tw a mere idle repetition, but as the 
assurance of a reasoned conclusion. What is remarkable, 
however, is the fact that the' example remains almost to 
the last an essential part of the system, indeed in practice 
it is the example which is given rather than the formal 
statement of concomitance: it remained for Laug&ksi 
Bhaskara in his comment, the XyayasiddhdntanuiHjari- 
pmka^ to say that tlie use of the example is conven- 
tional and not essential. 

While in practice the Ny&ya syllogism is frequently 
reduced to the first three member's, the third in the mere 
form of the example as in 'The mountain has fire, 
because it has smoke, like a kitchen’, the Mim&&8& 
formally reduces the number to three, namely the first 
set of three; another view accepted the second, third, 


* Athalye, TS., pp. SSO IT., S66 IT. 


« Ibid. p. 281. 
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and fourth mombera as adeqoate, while the Ved&nta was 
satisfied eitiier with the first or tiie last three.^ The 
later Buddhist view accepted as necessary only the third 
and the fourth {udShara'm and upanaya). Dhanna- 
kill’s * view, differing from that of Dignfiga,*'' treats the 
proposition and the reason, in which the example is 
included, as sufficient for inference. The Yaifesika 
agreed with the Ny&ya, though the tradition of the 
distinguishing names given hy Prafastapilda was 
preserved. 

5. A nalogy or Comjmriaon. 

The Ny&ya school * and the authorities of the Nyayn- 
Yai^esika, witli the exception of Qivaditya, treat analogy' 
or comparison (u/ximSna) as a third means of proof, the 
establishment of something unknown through its simi- 
larity to something already known. The stock example 
of the process is already given by Yatsyayana ; a man 
who has never seen a buffalo is told by a forester, who 
ns an expert is worthy of credence, that it resembles 
a cow. On entering a woody region ho sees a strange 
animal, whose shape reminds him of a cow, and then! 
comes to his remembrance the name buffalo taught by 
the forester. The essence of the pi'ocess involves Iwtii 
the knowledge imparted by the forester, and the percep- 
tion of similarity in the object presented, and there is 
a direct divergence of opinion between the ancient and 
inodmu schools on the part played by these two factors 

> VP., p. 14 : TC. ii. 6S9 n. ; PSPM., p. 4» ; 9©., p. 44. 

* NB., p. IIS; cf. BBT., p. 90. 

’ His Mioeptanoe these members is criticized, NV., p. 141. 

* NS. i. 1. 6 ; ii. 1. 44-8 ; TC. iii. 1101; TA., p. 20 ; TB, p. 45 ; 
TK., p. IS; TS., I 58; BP., 79, 80; TR., pp. 85 94 ; ef. ^V., pp. 
222 80 ; ^DS., p. 70. 

* NK09B, p. 147 ; the first view in NBh., pp. 21, 22; the latter, 
NV., pp.S0, 61 ; NSM., pp. 20-8 follows NBIi. 
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in the prodnction of the result. The older view holds 
that the immediate cause of the knowledge obtained by 
comparison is the verbal knowledge given by the forester, 
while the perception of resemblance is but an accessory 
cause of the result. The modem school inverts the 
relationship, thus laying greater emphasis on the simi- 
larity which lies at the bottom of the process, but without 
fundamentally altering the view of the process. Simi- 
larity, however, is not to be deemed the only cause of 
knowledge of this kind ; dissimilarity or a peculiar 
property may serve the same end; tlms a man may 
recognize a camel because, unlike a horse, it possesses 
a humped back and a long neck, or a rhinoceros by the 
single horn wliich adorns its nose. 

There is disagl’eemcnt also between the ancient and 
modem schools as to the precise nature of the judgement 
in which the process of comparison results. The older 
view, held also by Ke^va Mi9ra, Laugaksi BhSskara, 
and Annom BliattOi gives the judgement as an assei-tion 
tliat the animal perceived beara the name bu&lo. The 
more recent opinion of yi9vaii&tha treats it as a recogni- 
tion that the thing seen is on individual of the species 
buffalo, and this accords with the fact that the result of 
the experience is to enrich the subject of the experience 
with the I'ccognitioii by its name of a new animal 
species. 

The weakness of the Nyaya concept was not ignored 
by tlie rival school. Y&caspati Mi9ra,* in expounding 
the Somkhya doctrine, which does not admit comparison 
as a separate means of proof, analyses the process, and 
proves that there is nothing permitting of the setting 
up of comparison as a special means of attaining know- 
ledge. The instraction of the forester falls in the ^here 


* SatHkhyatattvakaumutilt 5 ; cf. PSPlft . , p. 69. 
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of verbal knowledge ^ as a means of proof ; similarity is 
recognised by perception, and inference accounts for the 
rest Hie Vaife^ika school include compurison in in- 
ference * : the syllogism runs : ‘ This object is to be styled 
bttfliilo, since it is like a cow, and whatever is like a cow 
bears the name buffiilo.’ The reply of the NySya ’ is an 
appeal to experience which shows that in ordinary life 
judgements of comparison are fomed without going 
through the process indicated, a reply which shows 
a complete inability to distinguish between a logical and 
a psychological analysis, and to the conservatism of the 
Ny&ya rather than any other cause must in all likelihood 
be attributed the maintenance even in the latest state of 
the .school of a distinction between inference and com- 
parison as fundamentally different modes of proof. The 
whole subject receives elaborate discussion by Udayana,* 
who rejects the Ved&nta and Mim&Asa defence which 
regards the instrument in comparison ns the cognition 
that this animal is like a cow, and the conclusion as the 
judgement, ' The cow is like this buffalo He defends 
comparison on the ground that it implies more than 
verl»l testimony, which only teaches us that the term 
' buffalo ’ is applicable whei*e likeness to a cow is found ; 
comparison, on the other hand, gives ns the knowledge 
that the term ‘buffiilo’ applies to a species, which we 
comprehend from perceiving a specimen in quite a 
different manner from our previous knowledge based on 
verbal testimony. Comparison, therefore, teaches us the 
direct signification of a word ; it does not teach anything 
about the existence or non-existence of anything ; hence 

' In KSSim, pp. 90-S, 222-S7, it in reduend to verbal (extimony. 

* VSU. ix. S. 6. * p. lia 

* Kus. Hi. 8-lS; cf. TC. Hi. 40 ft ; TR., p^ 02-4; the MimUM 
(PSPM., p. 68) makes likeness a Mparate eategoiy, a view reftited 
both in SS. v. 04-6 and by KnmArila. 
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if there is an attempt to prove the non-existence of 
a creator by the comparison, * Whatever is like the 
omniscient individual soul is not omnipotent, and this 
being which is like the individual soul is what is meant 
by the name Qod tlie reply is that the use of eomparison 
as means of proof in this way is invalid. 

In the Nydya 8utm ^ itself the case for comparison is 
defended against a difficulty made as to the possibility 
of argument from mere similarity by the statement that 
the reasoning is iiased on recognized and patent simi- 
larity. Against the argument that it, like inference, 
leads to the establishment of what is not perceived by 
means of wlmt is perceived, it is urged that it is the 
perception of the buftalo which leads to tlie result of the 
comparison, and that tlie verbal expression of a com- 
parison diverges from that of an inference, whence the 
difre]*ence of the things follows. 

» li. 1. 44-8 ; NBli., pp. 90, 91 ; NV., pp. 258-00. Cf. KKK. i. 819-.S5. 



CHAPTER IV 


LOGICAL ERRORS 

1. The Ot'igiu atul DevelainneiU of the Doctrine of 
FaUneiee. 

Thf. treatment of fallacies in both the NyCtya i^Ura 
and the Vai^sika HiUiu is brief and simple, standing in 
curions contrast to the elalx>rntion of this topic by tlie 
later texts. Fallacies rank as one of the categories of 
of Gautama/ but, in acconlance with the lock of develop- 
ment of any theory of the true nature of inference, there 
is no attempt to explain the reasons underlying the 
classes of fallacies enuinerate<l. Naturally enough, the 
commentators find in the list the prototype of the scheme 
which they recc^nizod in the contemporary syncretist 
school, but it is difficult to believe that this view htnl 
any legitimacy. Of the list of five given the firat and 
second alone are named with familiar terms ; the first is 
mvyaJAic&m, ‘ discrepant which is defined as a reason 
which leads to more conclusions than one {nwiikantikn), 
and this definition applies to the form of fallacy through- 
out its history. The second is the contrary {virutUViu), 
which is marked by the fact that the reason leads to 
a result opposite to that which is established, and it 
also — though with change of sense — passes into the 
later terminology. The thinl, prahnrammtnui, seems by 
its literal sense, ' equal to the question ’, to mean a reason 


» I. 2. < 9; cf. TB., p^ 216 ff. 
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which provokes the very question which it was intended 
to answer ; the later view classes it as equivalent to the 
counterbalanced reason {mipraiipak^), but with doubtful 
propriety, for it may equally well be equated to the 
contradicted reason (bSdhita), or more probably differ 
from either.' The third form, styled ' equal to the con- 
clusion ’ {rndhi/amma), is explained as one in which the 
reason is as much in need of proof as the conclumon: 
later it is classed among the unreal reasons (ntiddha). 
The last is ‘that for which the time has gone fay ' 
tlta ) : on one interpretation, which V&tsyayana rejects, 
it applies to a fault in the form of the syllogism, when 
the reason is adduced in the wrong place in the order of 
propositions. Tins interpretation, however, is open to 
the objection that mere formal order is not essential to 
the meaning of a Sanskrit sentence, and that the mis- 
placement of any memlier of the syllogism is descri1>ed 
in the Nyaya as falling under a special form, ‘ the un- 
timely ’ {ap'(lptak(Ua) of the category styled * Occasions 
for Rebuke * {nigmhn-atham).^ The accepted explana- 
tion,-' however, is hardly easy to believe. It is ba^ on 
the view that an effort is made to argue the abiding 
character, and therefore eternity of sound from the fact 
that it is manifested by union (e.g. between a drum and 
the rod), just as colom:, whose existence is admitted, is 
manifested by union with light. The fallacy lies in tlie 
fact that the manifestation of sound is not due to the 
union, but takes place at a subsequent moment (kSlSUlu) 
after the union has ceased. The later doctrine forces it 
into the category of contradicted reason, but manifestly 
without plausibility. Indeed, in no part of Gautama’s 

‘ Of. NBli., p. 68 i NY., pp. 176. 176. 

• * NS. T. 8. 11. 

* NV.y p. 177 ; NBh , p. 64; NVT. gives the later view that it ■ 
hdihita. 
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system m there more dear proof of the lack of an 
andientie teadition of his meaning, nnless perhaps in 
tile oonfosion as to the signifioance of tiie three kinds of 
infdenee which he recognizes. 

Hie case with Qaotama is voiy diflfoient from that 
with Kan&da.* The doctrine of KapAda as now restored 
to the text of the Sutra is perfectly plain : it states 
a definition of a fallacious reason or non>reason (ampa- 
de^ in his terminology, in which apade^ replaces heta) 
as that which is unproved (apniBiddfui), that is which is 
not shown to be in invariable concomitance with the 
consequence. Of the fallacious reason two species are 
mentioned, the unreal (amt), and the doubtful (mm- 
digdha), which correspond accurately enough to the 
later imiddha and mvyabhiedra. The examples given 
are for the unreal the argument, * Since it has horns, it 
is a horse’, for the insufiicient^ reason, ‘Since it has 
horns, it is an ox A home of course is not homed, but 
there are other animals besides an ox which are so 
adorned. As the traditional text stands, this clear out- 
line has been brought into confusion by an interpretation 
which may probably enough be little if at all anterior 
to Pra 9 astopida himself." 

2. Digndga awl Pni^utapddu. 

The evidence already adduced in the account of the 
development of inforenoe gives ground to suppose that 
Dignaga can claim to have enunciated ^tlie principle of 
invariable ccmcomitance as the fundamental principle 
of .the syllqgism. The investigation of this question 

‘ iiL 1. 18-17. 

* anaikOnHka evidently «i taMigdha. 

^ apwiddho ^napade^^ ; aaan 9 amdigdlM^ ca is tho original text ) 
Pra9aslapftda (p. 204) raad it as ono Sutra. 
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inevitably led to the exposition of the conditions whidi 
must mark the middle teim if it were to serve tiie 
purpose for which it was destined, and the NySyetpra- 
’ve^ * lays down the three essential conditions in explicit 
terms. The whole of the subject must be conneeted 
with the middle term ; all things denoted by the middle 
term must be homogeneous with things denoted by tbe 
major term ; none of the things heterogeneous from tlie 
major term must l>e a thing denoted by the middle term. 
Dharmakirti in the Nydyubimdv, ^ reproduces the same 
niles for the thi-eu characteristics of the middle term ; it 
must exist in what is to be infeiTed {umimeye sattvam 
eiki ) ; it must exist in things only which are homogeneous 
with the major term {etipukfu ) ; and it must not exist in 
things heterogeneous with the major term (vijjakfd)^ The 
division of fallacies in botli is based on the principle 
that, if one or more of these rules is violate, there 
arises a fallacious reason. Tluee classes of such fallacies 
are recognised by Dignaga, the unreal (uakldfui), the 
iudeteminate {ana ikatUika), and the contrary 
os tliey are styled by Dliarmakiiti, who follows witli 
modiiications and improvements the scheme set out by 
his predecessor'. Four subdivisions of the unreal I'eason 
ai’e recognized : when the unreality is recognized by 
lioth parties to the discussion ; when it is conceded by 
one i)arty only ; when its reality is called in question ; 
and when it is doubtful whether the middle term can be 
predicated of the subject. Of the indeterminate there 
are six forms : when the middle term abides both in the 
major tei'm and in the opposite, which is the too general 
middle term of later logic (aSdftdt'aiiu ) ; when the middle 
term abides neither in the major nor its opposite, the too 
I'estricted ((taddhamnu) form of later logic ; when the 

> Mtd. P|>, #8ir. ; JJV., PII. 68, 59. 

> MB., pp. 114 ff. ; 9DST., pp, 44-«. 
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tuiddie tenu abides in some of tiie Uiings homogeneous 
witii, and in all of the things heterogeneous from, the 
major term; when the middle term abides in all the 
things hcnoogeneous with, and some of the things hetero- 
geneous from, the major tenn ; when the middle term 
abides in some things homogeneous with, and some 
heterogeneous from, the major term; and lastly the 
oontrs^ but not discrepant {vi/r’odcUidvyahhicdmi) 
middle term, tliat is when a thesis and its contradictory 
are botli supported by equally valid reasons. The stock 
example of the last is the argument adduced by a Vai9e8* 
ika to prove that sound is not eteiml because it is 
a product ; while tlie MimaAs 3 > responds that it is eternal, 
becr.v.’e it is audible. Finally, there are four* sub- 
diMsions of the central*'', accoiiling ^ the middle term 
.diets the major term, or the implied major tenu, 
ur the minor tenn, or the implied minor tenn. Of these 
the fallacy wltich is contrary to the implied major term 
is akin to the contrary hut not discrepant, since it 
depends on the fact that it is contrary to a principle of 
the school by which it is used, and it is therofore termed 
‘ that which cuts across one’s principles (iefmigJid^akrl) \ 
The example given by Dignaga is the argument tliat the 
eyes, &c., ai'e of service to some being, because they arc 
made of particles, like a bed, seat, &c. Here the major 
term ‘of service to some being' is ambiguous: its 
apparent meaning is ‘ of service to the body but the 
implied meaning is ‘of service to the soul’. But the 
Sftmkhya system holds that, though things made of 
particles are of service to the body, *they are not of 
swvice to the soul which has na attributes. Hence the 
middle term contradicts the implied term as understood 
by the S&hkhya. 

* Kumarila, ^V., pp. 186-7, clearly refers to this view, and the 
if(avighd(ak}'t. 
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Dharuiakirii ' presenta as with the same dasfdficatiea 
but with a diminution in the subdivitdona. The four of 
the unreal reasons remain, but of the indeterminate tmly 
the first two ai'e kept, the too general and the too ins* 
tricted, and the contraiy, likewise, is reduced to two. 
varieties, depending on the fact of the existence of the 
middle term in what is heterogeneous from the migmr, or 
its non-existence in what is homogeneous with the major. 
It is of interest that he incognizes and disallows the two 
varieties of contrary but not discrepant, and that which 
cuts across one’s principles. The former he holds not to 
concein inference at all, as it ai'ises from the fact that 
the two different sides in such a case rest on the authority 
of scripture, and this is for liim, as in theory it was for 
Dignflga, no true source of knowledge.* The latter he 
dismisses because it is included in the general conception 
of contrary, which indeed in the definition of Gautama 
is tliat which is contrary to the principles admitted by 
the I'easoner.* 

In the case of Pra9a8ta])ada the question is compli- 
cated by the existence of the verma vienwrUiles which 
he cites as embodying the views of (Kan&da) Ka^yapa, 
and in M'hich the division of fallacies is based on the 
conditions for the coiTectncss of the 1*60800 for inducing 
pixiof . They * run : ‘ That mark is the means of inference 
which is connected with that which is to be inferred, is 
known to exist in that which is accompanied with that 

' NB.) pp. Ill -15 ; 30 tho MIuia^hA, (V., p. 217. For the unroAl 3ee 
VV., pp, 122, 198. 

^ p. 115. It is rotaiueil wiili the other two iu {/V., p. 198. 

’ NB., p. 118 ; KS. i. 2. 6 . 

«p. 200: 

anumyem aamhaddham praftiddham ea iadmeite 
iadahhdoe ca ndat^f eoa UU liHgam anumdpakam 
vipatifafn alo yat sydd eketui dvitayena td 
rirttddhdtiddhaMUidiydham alitigam Kdfyapo ^bratdt. 
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whjeh is to be infen-ed, and does not exist at all where 
that does not exist. That which departs therefrom in 
one oc two points is declared by E&^yapa to be no reascm, 
as Qontrary, unreal, or doubtful The similarity of the 
statement of the three conditions (trairUpya) of the 
middle term to that in the Buddliist formulation is 
obvious, but it is impoitiuit to note that the parallelism 
is not complete as regards tlie first essential condition. 
In the case of the Buddhist formula this condition is 
stated as the connexion of the middle term with the 
subject {anumeya), the sense of the latter term being 
ma<le clear by its dehnitiou, in the NyHyahiiidu, as the 
thing possessing an attribute {dharmiti), whose peculiarity 
is to be known (jijuditUa~vi^iy It is natural to read 
the same meaning into tlie t^rsvs viemorialee, and this 
lias been repeatedly done,’’ but only at tlie cost of com- 
plete disregard of the language. While tliat which is to 
be inferred {aiiuvieya) can, like eddhya in its earlier 
sense, denote the subject of the inference, it c(|ually easily 
and natur'ally like ts&'Jhya is employed of the conclusion, 
and that this is here the sense is pr'oved by the expression 
‘ which is to be accompanied by that ’ for the ‘ that ’ (tail- 
anvite) can only reefer to atmimya which precedes it, and 
it is of cour'se common ground that the charactetistil: of 
the similar instance (su^xd’sa in the NydyaMnub'^, here 
taduwvUe) is to present the major and middle terms, not 
the middle term and the srrbjeet. Tire apparent objection 
that thus the reference to the subject is omitted must be 
recognized, but the remedy is not to read ” hito the verses 

' NB,, p. 104 ; Uii* view as in Pignftga is coatrovertod in NV., 
pp. ft2-4, vrkere (p. 123) PBb., p. 200, seems to be rsforriid to. Oig- 
nSgu’s own ease is gii'on in PaddriharalmuUUa, p. 18. Cf. p. 100, n. 2, 

* Jacobi, NQWG. 1901, p. 460 ; Shdierbatskoi, ▼. 146 ; Suali, 

Jutr., p. 898 i Faddegon, Kaif. Syntm, p. 808. But ef. ^OST., p. 44. 

* Athalye, TS., p. 282 ; bnt ef. SBH. vL 285 ; Garbo, trana of 88., 
p. 58 ; OafigSnfttba JbS, BB i. 846. 
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the qualification that the linit condition, connexion with 
the conclusion, is to exist in the subject, whidi course 
Iju;^ the question. The Vai^esikas deliberately adopted 
the view that the knowledge of the middle term was tlie 
proximate cause of inference, and were criticiced by their 
opiwnents precisely because thus they failed to emjdiasusc 
the element of existence of the middle term in the subject. 
The explanation of their attitude is perfectly simple; 
the three conditions as set out represent a precise state- 
ment of the third member of the syllogism, tlie example 
{•(uidharatM) when completed as it was in Pra9astapfida’8 
time by the enunciation of the general proposition. Of 
the firot iMut of the example we have a reflection in the 
Arat condition, the invariable concomitance between the 
middle term and the major teimi, between smoke and fire, 
‘ Where there is smoke, thero is fire ’ ; the second condi- 
tion corresponds to the affinnative example of the con- 
comitance of smoke and fire as in a kitchen ; the thiitl 
with the negative example of tiie absence of smoke when 
there is no tire, as in a lake. The reference to the subject 
is of coui'se implicit : the conception of a middle tenn is 
essentially relative to a subject on the one hand and 
a major tenn on the other. In the Buddhist formulation 
in its turn there would be inadeijuate reference to the in- 
variable concomitance as a principle if it were not tliat 
the middle term is essentially relative to the major and 
is related to it, in the view of Dhamakirti, by way of 
identity, cause and eflect, or non-existence. The diver- 
gence of emphasis, however, is very fai' from diminishing 
the probability of borrowing on the part of the Vai^e- 
rika : it is in entire accord with the natural wish of a 
school, when it has to appropriate fruitful ideas from 
anotlior to disguise and adapt them in form if not in 
substance. 

The impression of borrowing is confirmed by the fact 
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that Pro9asta|)&da. or some predecessor, if wo admit tiiat 
the vermu menvoriaUs were really oomposed before him,, 
thought it necessary to remodel the text of tlie Vai^- 
ika Sutra in order to bring the new doctrine into har- 
mony with Uie accepted text. The correction was in- 
genious : the two aphorisms of the original text, which, 
as we have seen, defined fallacy and set out two classes, 
were combined into a single clause and i-ead as giving 
the varied classes of fallacies. But tlie complication did 
not end there, for it was not sufiicient to Pra^astap&da 
to establish three classes of fallacies : he had to assume 
that the enumeration gave room for the four classes 
which he himself, accepted. The terms of the text as 
changed gave the old classes of unreal {anat), doubtful 
{miiidigdha), and also apnteidtUia, a new term, while the 
remus memoriales gave asidtiku, vit'U(hlha, and miii- 
digdha, and Pra^astaiMda added the aiuulhyavaeita, or 
void reason. To efi'ect a harmony lietween these views 
and the Sutm Pra9astapada * declai'ed the identity of 
apraeiddha with ifiruddha and his new addition, regard- 
less of the utter violence he thus did to the text. A 
later hand ‘ endeavoured at Itost to avoid the incoherence 
thus created in the Sutra by the interpolation of a word 
at the end of the second of the two aphorisms which 
Prafastapada read as one : the text thus gave oit^e more 
two clauses, but in lieu of a definition of fallacy, fol- 
lowed by an enumeration of two classes, we have first 
the statement that the aprusUldha is a fallacy, and then 
that tlie unreal and the doubtful are •fallacies, the 
absurdity of which is self evident. 

Pne^tapada himself givesh in pi'ose pinctically the 

* pp. 288, S8». * Jscobi, NOWO. 1901, p. 4S1, ii. 2. 

^ p. 201 : anumeytndrthem de^vi^ kakivi^u ra f/ahaearHam 

anufneffadfiarmdnvtie eunyatra aarvaminn ekada^e vd prasiddham anume- 
yavipafite ca sarvaamin pramdmto ^aad wa lad aprasiddAdrlkcutyOnufndpakarh 
liSiganu For my interpretation cf. NV.^ p. 122. 
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same account of tiie conditions aflfeeting the reascni or 
middle term : ibe mark must be associa^ in respect of 
time or pl4co with the thing to be inferred, be found in all 
or one case where the attribute to be inferred is present, 
and be proved to be non-existent in everything opposite 
from what is to be inferred. The slight divergence of 
wording brings out clearly the essential realism of the 
system, the reason is a reflex of reality. At the same 
time the wording confirms the view that the first con- 
dition I'efers to the relation of middle term and major, 
not of middle term and subject : the thing to be inferred 
is the fire on the motmtain, not the subject which is not 
a thing to be inferred, but a thing whose attribute is to 
1>e inferred from the mark. In the second condition 
a new clement appears, which forms also the subject of 
observation by Uddyotakara in his examination of the 
formulation of the subject of the three conditions of the 
reason by Digniiga : it is expressly recognized that the 
extension of the middle is not equivalent to that of the 
major: fire may exist without smoke. This point the 
earlier foimulation ignored, for the simple reason that it 
was iiTclevant to the business in hand : the thii'd member 
of the syllogism most give an affirmative example, and 
it is irrelevant to note that the major may exist without 
the middle term. 

On the basis of the threefold conditions of the reason 
Prafastapada bases his division of fallacies: departure 
in one or two points brings about the invalidation of the 
I'cason to attain the conclusion, just as in the Buddhist 
riew. Moreover, the divisions of the unreal reason arc 
similar to those which were already given by Digniga, 
from whom he doubtless borrowed them.’ But in the 
other categories there is a significant variance which can 


* Stehcrbatakol, Mutton, v. 168, 148-58 ; eontru, Fadda^u, p. 823. 
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hardly be deemed due to anything save a deliberate 
effort to improve on the Buddhist scheme which he 
really takes as the basis of his own. The antinomic 
reason, contrary but not discr^Mtnt, which Dignftga had 
classed tunong the indeterminate reasons, would nmtnally 
fall into the class of doubtful reasons, wliich takes the 
place of that category in Pra^astapada’s scheme. But 
Pra^tapSda divides the cases covered by it into two, 
assigning one part to the category of contrary reasons, 
and the other to the new class of void reasons, which is 
his own invention. The explanation of the reference of 
the antinomic reason to the category of contrary pure 
and simple is easy ; to DignSga,^ if a thesis were sup- 
pwted by one school on the strength of their scriptures 
and a contrary thesis were set up by another school on 
the sti'ength of their scriptures, the result was tliat the 
middle term, being denied or asserted on equal autliority, 
fell into the category of doubtful : more consistently 
still, Dharmakirti ‘ ruled out the reason altogether as 
falling outside the subject*matter of inference ; Pra^- 
tapuda,^ on his part, who accepted the binding force of 
the declarations of Kan&da, treats a view which is 
contrary to the tenets of his school as downright contrary 
{agama-badhita). Similarly, of course, tlie variety ista- 
vighatahi, which Dharmakirti also rejected as a distinct 
species of contrary falls under the general head. 

The other part of the antinomic reason os classed by 
Pra^astap&da under the new class of void reasons consists 
of cases in which two arguments cancel each other, and 
there being no means of decision between them the 
ressim. which it is desired to set up is null and voiil. 
The rest of this class is made up by the too restricted 
form of the doubtful reason of the Buddhist system, in 

> NBT., p. 86. * NB., p. U6. 

» p. 28» ; NV., ^ 171. 
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which the middle term is present neither in the majm: 
term not in its opposite. The stock example is the 
reasoning, ‘Sound is eternal, because it is audible’. 
DhannakirtV however, classifies in the same count the 
argument which the Nyftya and Vai^emka accept, ‘ living 
bodies have a soul, 1>eeause tliey have animal functions ’, 
which the later theory makes an inference with purely 
negative concomitance (kmila-vyatirehin).* It is not 
ce^un how far Prafastapada would have accepte<l 
the classification of these two kinds under the sAtne 
head, for, though he does not actually recognise the 
classes of purely positive and purely negative inference, 
he appears to tulmit the truth of the argument, ‘ Sound 
is a quality, because it is audible ’, or ‘ Sound differs 
from other things, liecaiisc it is audible The distinction 
between the two instances is plain: in the first the 
major toiin ‘eternal’ is wider in extension than the 
8ubj*H;t and the mhldlc term, which ar»( of equal exten- 
sion, sound alone l)eiDg audible ; in the second, the three 
terms arc all of like extension, and In the later view at 
least the conclusion is legitimate. Whether in any case 
the too restricted reason is deemed doubtful or void 
seems little more than variation of tcrminolc^ dcsigiied 
to mark the independence of the new writer. The dis- 
tinction is the more notewoithy in that Pra9a8tapftda 
himself records an objection to this view in the fact that 
KanSda * in treating of sound appears to have reckoned 
the too restricted reason as a source of doubt, although 
Prafastap&da has not much difficulty in explaining 
away this seeming obstacle to his theory. It is in 
keeping with his determination to avoid too close 

» NBT., i*. 19 ; NB., p. lU. » NV., p. 126. 

* p. 289. On Ihe validity of this form cf. TR., pp. 77, 78, 219 ; 
PSPM., p. 47, diBallowR it. Of. also Faddegon, pp. 807, 328. 

« ii. 2. 21-3. • p. 289 ; NK., pp. 246, 246. 
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adherence to his predecessor that he never mentions the 
name of the antuimnic reason, despite his elaborate 
discoHsion of its character.* 

8. Thu Fiml Form of tius DortHne of FaUaem. 

In the syncretist school ‘ the classes of fallacies {hetvd- 
bham) depends on the correctness of the middle term, 
but the number of conditions lias been increased to 6ve 
in4ieu of three. A middle term to be valid must bo 
found in the subject ('pttkm), that is the thin^; in which 
the existence of wliat is to lie ascertained (amlhytt), 
e. g. fire, is doubtful ; be found in tlie similar instances 
(tiaprtk^t), in which the existence of the thing to he 
ascertained is already known, e. g. a kitchen ; lie absent 
from the contrary instances (vipakm), in which the 
absence of the thing to lie ascertained is already known, 
e. g. a lake; not lie contnulicted (batViita) by the facts-; 
and not be counterbalanced by another proof (amtpru- 
tipak^i). If any of these conditions is not complioil with 
in the ordinary inference the reason -is only apparently 
a reason (Aetvd&/idsu), but in the purely positive inference 
the third condition, and in the purely negative inference 
the second condition are ex hyjiX»thed excluded. An 
apparent reason is a faulty reason (du^ta-ltetu), and 
much subtlety is wasteil in making precise the definition 
of a fault in a I'eason (hetu-dtmi). Annam Bha^(a 
declares it to be tliat which is the object of a correct 
knowledge which prevents an inferentii^-l judgement; 

* Tbs void roaaon in six varieties appears in NSftra, pp. 10, 11, 1S4-C. 
PSPM., pp. 40, 47, has onlp the too general, too restrict^, unreal, 
and bSdkfta in the sense of vtrudMa, 

* SP., f 167 ; TK., p. 18; TB.,p. lAl ; the five conditions in lien of 
three appear to have been due to Udayana’s AlmafalfrarinKa, TR., pp. 
177-9, 817 ; NV., pp. 10617., has three only, but NVT. has five. Ttie 
Buddhist list is followed, not PBh. 
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Langftkfi BhAskara more generally as that which is the 
object of a knowledge which renders impossible the in* 
ferential judgement or the process which leads up to it, 
the latter phrase being wide enough to cover what is 
held on any of the theories to be the proximate cause of 
infei'ence, whether knowledge of the middle term, know- 
ledge of the concomitance, or the reflection (pardmaiya). 
Annam Bhat^ ' insists on requiring that the knowledge 
should be correct, since otherwise in the familiar reason- 
ing, ‘ The mountain has fire, because it has smoke,’ a llhit 
might be suggested through the erroneous perception of 
the absence of fire on tlie mountain. ' 

The classes of fallacies are also increased to five, an 
artificial symmetry designed doubtless to imitate the 
Buddhist system, which recognizes three conditions and 
three sets of fallacies. Pi'esumably the increase in the 
number took place first in the classification of fallacies, 
and thence was extended to the number of conditions. 
The five classes arc in the order of QSngefa the dis- 
crepant {aavyaJihicam), which is also styled indeterminate 
(anaikSntiJca ) ; the contrary {viruddha ) ; the counter- 
balanced (mt2)ivtPixikwt) ; the unreal (asiddha)’, and 
the contradicted {bd^lhita), but they may be examined 
in the order of the Buddhist list with the addition of the 
two new memliers of the series. 

I. The indeterminate or discrepant,^ which is styled in 
the Vai^emka terminology the doubtful (mrhdigdha) lies 
in the fact that one or both of the second and third 
conditions is violated, whence the conclusion ceases to 

’ T8„|52. 

* T.C. i. 702 if. ; NSam, p. 7, keDps Gsutama'ii names, but adda a 
sixth ; TR., I. «., follows Qnutama. KXK. i. 36617. refutes them all. 

s SP. 1 160 ; TO. i. 784-841 ; TA., p. 1» ; TB., pp. 44, 107, 108; TK., 
» pp. 18, 14 ; TO., { 68 ; BP. 72-4. Kefsva omits the third fona ; so 
alM TR., pp. 217-20 ; NSira, pp. 7, 10, 188-6, makes eight varieties : 
the drat two are in MT., p. 178 ; PSPJf., p, 46. 
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possess any certainty, and remains therefore an olgect 
of doubt. It falls into three species : 

(1) The too gmeral reason (eddUtdratui) is found not 
only in the similar instances, but also in the opposite 
instances: the possession of horns does not make an 
animal an ox, nor has the mountain fire because it can 
be known. 

(2) The too restricted reason {asSdhSmwt), on the 
other hand, offends against the second condition, for it 
odlN^ nowhere outside the subject itself. Its absence 
from the opposite instances or counter examples tends 
to establish the validity of the conclusion, but its absence 
from the similar instances or examples tends to invalidate 
the result which remains therefore a matter of doubt. 
' Sound is eternal, because it is audible’ is the standing 
example ; as we have seen, the fallacy is distinguished 
in the modem school from the purely negative inference 
by reason that in the fallacy the major term has greater 
extension than the other terms, while in the inference 
which is valid all three terms have the like extension. 

(8) The reason which does not subsume {anupamih- 
hSfri/n) is that which is alleged of a subject which is so 
extensive as to permit neither of examples or counter 
examples, as in * All is eternal, because it can be known '. 
The nature of ‘ all ’ forbids the possibility of any imiversal 
concomitance, and thus prevents either the second or the 
third of the conditions being complied with. Or equally 
well the opposite argument can be used, ‘ All is transitory, 
because it can be known The modem-school ’ object 
that the individual things of this world might serve as 
examples, and therefore define the fallacy as one in 
which there exists only a positive connexion between 
reason and consequence, a definition which is open to the 


•111 


> Athaly«>, TS., pp. 808, 804. 
K 
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retort that it covers the case of the purely positive 
inferepce which the modem school accepts as valid as 
does the older school, as in ' All can be named, because 
it can be known There exists, however, a clear differ- 
ence between the last proposition and those’^quoted to 
illustrate the fallacy : in the latter there is a real ground 
of connexion between naming and knowledge, in the 
former it is not so, and the test of reasoning is always 
in the school correspondence with reality. 

II. The contrary reason (viruddha)^ is one which 
serves to prove exactly the opposite of the thesis it is 
adduced to establish. It thus does not exist in examples, 
but does exist in counter-examples, and so violates the 
second and third conditions alike. Sound is not eternal, 
because it is a product, nor is an animal a horse because 
it has horns. 

III, The unreal reason (asiddha)* falls into three 
species in accordance with the three factors involved in 
the reflection (par&mar^) which brings about inferential 
knowledge ; the subject, the relation of the middle term 

' SP., { 169 ; TC. i. 842-64 ; TA., p. 19 ; TB., pp. 44, 107, 108 : TK., 
p. 14 ; TS., { 64 ; BP. 74 ; NStra, pp. 7, 9, 119-28, gives eight 
varieties ; TR., p, 224, gives the same definition as NSftra and TB. 
In NB., NY. i. 2. 6, it still is really a MdAita ; the new sense is in 
NVT. 

* SP., § 168 ; TC. ii. 897-287 ; TA., pp. 19, 80 ; TB., pp. 42-4, 
102-6 ; TK., pp. 14, 15 ; TS., § 56 ; BP. 75-7. NSAra, pp. 7-9, 118-9, 
givM fourteen divisions (twelve in commentary) defining it as ontfri- 
fapakfavrM; TR, pp. 228-8, follows Udayana*s ZakfaffomOia (according 
to the commentary) in the threefold diidsion, but adds a fourth clgss 
ofqfffatUMdMa (in three varieties) and mentions five of Bhisarvajfla’s as 
subvarieties. Both record the more general divisions of «55ayMdd5iaad 
ontfotardsiddAi. NY., p. 177, has a triple division with divergent names 
for (8) and (8) ; but NYTP. recognizes the new names, while NVT. has 
four classes (ssardpo, etodtpa, dfmyo, OAgoMd); PBh., p. 288, has 
, antmeua, tadbMpa, and two varieties of what is equivalent roughly to 
NB., p. 118,11. 2-7, wliere three varieties occur ; NB. has also cDkomig- 
and sankttgdAdsiddAa. 
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to the enbjeet, and the relation of the middle and major 
terms. 

(1) The subject may be unreal in either of two ways ; 
it may be a wholly imaginary thing, as in the case of 
the reasoning, ‘ The sky lotus is fragrant, because it is 
a lotus V where the unreality of the subject renders the 
o<niclusi(m, which else is necessary, impossible. Or the 
subject may be deprived of the essential characteristic 
which makes it fitted to be a subject of a syllogism, the 
desire to establish some proposition of it ; if we have the 
inference, ‘The cylinder is round, because it is round ’ 
we merely prove what is proved (tnddka-adidhainia). The 
modem school, however, decline to reckon this a fallacy, 
and include it instead under the category of Occasions 
for Reproof (mgraha-sthSna). In either case the refiec- 
tion on the elements of the syllogism is impossible, since 
unreal things or things already known cannot be made 
the objects of such refieotion. Hence this species ranks 
as ‘ unreal as regards the substratum ’ (S^ySdddha). 

(3) The unreal in itself (emrwpSBiddha) is that reason 
which does not exist in the subject, and therefore cannot 
afford the basis of any reasoning, as in the proposition, 
‘ The lake is a substance, because it has smoke ’. With 
the usual needless love of subdivision this is again sub- 
divided, six kinds being given by Ke 9 sva Mi 9 r(i. 

(8) The reason which is unreal in regard to the con- 
comitance (vydpyatvSaiddha) is one in which the con- 
comitance between the middle term and the consequence 
does not present itself as inevitable and ihvariable. The 
similarity of this case to the variety of indeterminate 
reason called too general (eOdhitmya) is obvious, but 
there is a real distinction of nature. In the former case 
thore is a dear disturbance of the univ^nal concomitance 
necessary for a eondusimi ; in the latter the concomitance 
is absent, or at least is not known certdnly to exist. 

K 2 
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There are two forms of this class : in the first the con* 
comitance simple does not exist ; in the second there is 
concomitance bat only a conditional {ai/LpSdhilca) one, 
which is of no value for inference. In the first case we 
have such inferences as * The mountain has fire, because 
it has golden smoke ’, for the addition of golden destroys 
the concomitance, since golden smoke does not, in the 
Indian view, exist. Even if we substitute Mack for 
golden, the older school denies the validity of the infer- 
ence, though the modern school admits it, apparently on 
the ground that otherwise it might be thought that the 
quality black formed a necessary part of the ccmcomi* 
i^ce which is between the smoke and fire as such. 
More interesting is a third example: the reasoning, 
' Sound is momentary, because it exists *, which represents 
the Buddhist view is rejected because it involves the 
proposition that all which exists is momentary, and the 
Nyftya-Vai9e8ika insists that a sound lasts for three 
moments, that of its production and that of its destruc- 
tion with that intervening between them. 

The conditional concomitance ' is illustrated by such 
a case as the argument, 'The mountain has smoke, 
because it has fire’. The proposition is conditioned 
by the fact that there is no universal concomitance 
between fire and smoke, but only between fire produced 
from wet fuel and smoke. Laugaksi BhUs^ra and 
Annam Bha^ta treat this as a fallacy, and indeed 
Annam Bhatta’s definition of the third form of the 
unreal reason seems strictly E^)eaking to cover the 
conditional concomitance only. On the other hand, 
there exists a view which declines to aeeept soeh a ease 


> On ivmt Me TC. li. 8M-406; TB., pp. 48, 44, 106 ; TX., pp. 16, 
« 16 ; TSD., f 66 : BP. 188-40 ; VSU. iii. 8. 14 ; TX, Pfi. 65-70. Nu 
M6Uer’« view (Six pp. 670, 579) ii cleerlv wrons- Cf. NSH., 

pp. 110-16. 
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as lallaeioiis, sinee it does not fulfil the requiremoftt of 
a fault in reasoning, namely that it should prevent the 
taking place of the reflection {paramar^). In truth if 
the cmidition is home in mind, it is possible to reason 
accurately. Thus we can reason correctly, *If the 
lightning wmre to fall on a heap of hay, it would give 
out smoke since in such a case the condition for the 
truth of the concomitance would actually he verified. 
This is an interesting example of the efibrt to extend the 
process of inference beyond the bounds imposed upon it 
by the demand that nothing save an absolutely universal 
concomitance should be taken as a basis of reasoning. 

IV. The counter-balanced reason {mtj>ratipahfay is 
one for which there exists another reason which proves 
the contrary of the consequence. The later texts apply 
to it also the term prakaramm'ma taken from Gautama, 
equating the two ideas by interpreting the prakamua- 
sama as a reason which, though intended to give a certain 
proof, leaves ns with the desire for an ai'gument to 
establish the conclusion, and hence is called 'like an 
argument * (pmhmtiuimma). This form of reason differs 
from the contrary, because in the latter the reason in 
itself provra the opposite of what was intended, while 
in tliis case the reason is simply rendered inconclusive 
by the existence of an argument opposed to it of c(iual 
weight. In the contradictory reason (HUlltiia) again, 
the consequence is in flat contradiction with the truth, 
and this contradiction may be proved not merely by 

aigument, but by direct perception or other recognized 

‘ » 

< SP., § 168 ; TO. ii. 865-96 ; TA., p. 19 ; TB., pp. 44, 45, 108, 109 ; 
TK., p. 14 : T8., ( 55 ; BP. 77 ; the view of NSftra, pp. 7, 12, is refuted 
in TH., pp, 221-8 ; when the viruddhavyabhiearin appears as a variant 
of this form, while Bhftsanrajha seems to reduce it to dn anyatar&Biddha 
(otherwise the commentary, pp. 188'6). The identification with 
prakaraifaaat*ia is in NVT. 1. 2. 9. 
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meuis of proof. Again, to make tins case of falUu^, 
there must be equal weight in the two reasons whidi 
can be opposed: in the triple division suggested by 
Ke9ava Mi^ra tlie first two cases where the fint or the 
second is of prevailing weight cannot be properly 
reckoned here. If there is scriptural authority for 
cither argument, it must prevail, and the reason would 
become not counter-balanced, but contradicted. 

V. A reason is said to be contradicted {badhita) ’ in 
the definition of Ke^ava Mif ra when by means of another 
proof, peroeption, or otherwise, it can be established that 
there is present in the subject the negation of the con- 
sequence which the argument is intended to establish. 
It can be illustrated, therefore, by such a proposition as 
* The fire is cold, because it is a substance, like water 
while for the counter-balanced reason we most have 
resort to such arguments as ‘The mountain is fiery, 
because it has smoke ’ opposed to ‘ The mountain is not 
fiery, because it is baie rock With the contradicted 
reason tlie later school identifies the kalMUa fallacy of 
Gautama, on the gi\)und tliat it is inopportune and 
intompestive (kdl^lla) to adduce a reason of this sort 
to prove a conclusion which other eviileuce has already 
established the contrary conclusion. 

From this general classification and description none 
of the syncretist writers departs in substance, though 
Ke^va Ali^ra omits entirely the non-subsuming variety 
of the indeteniiinate reason, (^ivaditya,’’ however, in- 
creases the number of classes to six by accepting os 
a sepai'ate class the void reason (anadhyauudta) of 
Prafastap&da, which he defines much as in that writer, 

' SP., i 1«2 ; TC. ii. 988-82 ; TA., p. 20 ; TB., pp. 44, 46, 109, 110 ; 
TK., p. 16 ; TS., f 67 ; BP. 78 ; NStra, pp. 7, 11 ; TB., pp. 899-81. 

4 SP., { 181. The MSani, pp. 7-12, hoe the old five of OeaUuui and 
the void reaaon a« a eixth ; the laet TR., pp. 886, 888, njeeta. 
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showing that at his early date Uie fasion of the 
ika vMws was not yet completely carried through. The 
earlier Vaife^ika, too, had not recognised the dasaes of 
counterbalanced and contradictory reasons as such: 
Cankara Mifra* tells us that they wore interpreted into 
the text of the Sutra by a Vfttik&ra, or writer of a 
commentary, but the identity of this author is wholly 
unknown. There is, of course, a rough distinction 
between the new classes and the old, but it can hardly 
bo contended* that the Vaifedka school acted on an 
attempt to distinguish between formal and material 
fallacies in omitting them, for, as we have seen, there 
were approximations to these classes in the dassificatiou 
of Frafastapada. Thus the contradicted reason figures 
in Pra^tap&da as part of the contrary (viraddha) in 
the shape of the reason contradicted by the text of the 
sdiool (dgamabadkilaj, and this can be traced further 
back to the antinomic reason (vinuldhAvyabhic&rin) of 
the Buddhist logic. The counterdialanced reason (mt- 
2>ratipakft() again figures with Pia9astapada as part of 
the void reason and again can be tiaced 

to the antinomic head of the Buddhists. Nor in truth 
is it leally j>ossible to attempt a serious distinction of 
formal and material in fallacies, since the Indian logic is 
never formal but always realistic. 

It is characteristic that there should have been made 
a serious effort to induce the categories set up by 
Gautama to enter into the new division, nor is it at all 
unlikely that the fivefold classification was stereotyped 
premsely in order to suit the fivefold t^assification of 
the J^fydya SSJtra. The efforts to equate prcdea/ih-tfOMma 
and aatpratipoH^, kSlStUa and bddhiia have been men* 
tioned; the compilers ignored the fact that Gautama’s 


* VSU. iii. S. 17. 


* AthaIye,TS.,p.800. 
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contrary (viniddha) is really equivalent to contFadielwn 
by scripture (dgamabddhita) or Dignfiga’s i^tavigkdtakfi, 
and equated it with the later viruddha. The aUdhyor 
mnui was equated with the unreal reason;’ but the 
divisions of that head may be traced in part through 
Pra^astapada to the Buddhist logic, though the details 
are dubious.’ 


4. Other Logical Errurg. 

On the theory of the Buddhist logic a train of reason* 
iiig is fallacious, not only if the middle term is defective, 
but also if the subject-matter or thesis cannot be sus- 
tained, that is, if it is refuted in advance by the proof 
of the opposite, or if the examples which serve to show 
the con-ectness of the middle tenu are not valid, being 
badly chosen. On this basis are set up fallacies of the 
thesis (pal^ahham) and fallacies of the example {dr^tau- 
Ulhluim), details of which w'e have both from Dignaga ’ 
and from Dhannaklrti.'* It is significant that Pra 9 a 8 ta- 
pada ' accepts the whole theory, and follows closely the 
Buddhist model even to the extent of closely copying, 
but with chai'acteristic variation of phraseology, the 
description given of the defective thesis. The doctrine, 

' NV,, p. 177. 

* StchcrbiiUkui’y viows (Miegmif v, 16D, 170) iir© oi»eji to doubt. Tlic 
decisive approach to the modern view is in NV., pp. 176, 177. 

* A/ed, Zoff., pp. 90 ff., 96 If. ; Sugiura, Hindu Loff., pp. 59 ff., 68 flf. 

« NB., pp. Ill, 1 16 ff. • pp. 284 ff., 247 ff. 

avirodhi (p. 281) replaces aniruftria/i, NB., p. 110; Bteherbatskoi, 
AiuseoUf V. 168. DignAga’s definition (cf. KY., pp. 119, 120) was 
addhtfatvenepaiiaft pakaaik, viruddhdrthanirakrta^, the last half being con- 
demned by NV. Subandhu (not VaHubaiidhn) seems to have defined 
it as pakao pci^i sddAayiiuin iata^i (NVT., pp. 184, 186). Gang&n&tha Jba*8 
view (NS. i. 441 n., 454 n.j that he is the author of the Vddavidhdna 
(IfV., pp. 120, 156) is improbable, in view of the positive evidence of 
the Thibetan trans., JRAS. 1914, pp. 601, 602. 
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however, is foreign to the Ny&ya * or the Viufe^ka or 
to .the combined ecliool, and only the Jains* agree with 
the Bnddhists and Prafaetap&da in recognising it. The 
reasMi is clear : as Uddyotakara and Vftcaspati Mifra * 
plainly say, if the theses are to be deemed as in them- 
selves true or false, there would be no purpose served in 
recourse to the middle term, and an examination of the 
fallacies adduced in the Buddhist school shows that the 
division involves useless re|>ctitiun. V&tsyftyana^ and 
the schools after him accept clearly the doctrine that the 
thesis is neither true nor false in advance ; it is a subject 
of doubt which is resolved by the use of the middle 
toriii, or, as Annain Bha^ta" has it, the subject (pakm) is 
that which possess the conclusion in a doubtful form 
(miiuligdlutaCUlhytivdn). So little, indeed, did Prayasta- 
pftda impress the doctrine he had boi-rowed on his school 
that yaca8patimi9ra ^ oscrilics the fallacies of thesis and 
example to the Fuddhists without hinting that he knew 
that Pra^astapada himself had adopted the principle. 
The possibility of boiTowing * by Buddhism must there- 
fore be entirely negatived.* 

On the otlter hand, the syucretist school "* treats errors 
in the definition {Uikm$ui) as being closely connected 
with errors in the reason or middle term. A definition 
may be too general {ativifdpti), and include the charac- 
teristics which are found in other things tlian the 
subject of the definition, as in ‘The cow is a homed 
animal This fonu can be compared with the unreal 
reason in respect of concomitance (vydptfidvdiriddhu) or 

’ Save Bliiiiarvtgrui, NSSra, pp. IS, 14, 188-44 ; cf. PSPM., p. 60. 

* Siddhaseiia, NA. 21, 24 : Mftpikya, PH8. vi. 12, 40. 

» NV., pp. 116-20. « NVT., p. 82. 

» NBh. i. 1, 1. « T8., f 49. » NVT., p. 289. 

* Jacobi, NOWG. 1901, p. 488. 

* Stcberbatekol, Mutton, v. 166-8. 

'• TB., pp. 110, 111 ; TK., p. 21 ; TSD., 5 »• 
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ihe too general form of the indeterminate reason. Or 
a definition may be too narrow (avydpti), as when a cow 
is defined as tawny, and other oolour^ cows are ex- 
cluded. Or the definition may be impossible (asamMatm) 
08 when the cow is defined as whole hooved, both fdiis 
and the preceding being varieties of the unreal in respect 
of the substratum. A correct definition is negatively 
defined as one which is free from any of these three 
faults, and more positively by VatsyAyana ’ as an attri- 
bute which differentiates what is defined from all things 
other than itself. This characteristic results in the 
definition of the schools l)cing largely reduced to the 
statement of the specific difference possessed by any 
thing, and in many cases definition takes place by nega- 
tion of certain attributes within a wider conception.’^ 

In addition to fallacies Gautama devotes three other 
categories to logical errora, but the later texts treat them 
with as scanty consideration as they deserve. The first 
is the fraud or cheating (chain), which consists merely 
in the giving of false interpretations to the words of an 
adversary in discussion. The forms of this device are 
three ; a word may l)c understood in the sense which 
appertains to another word of the same form, as for 
instance miva may l)u meant as ‘ new ’ and interpreted 
as ‘ nine ’. Or the word may Iks given too wide a sense 
(Mmlnyaohala), or a metaphorical expression may be 
interpreted literally (aiMcavachaUi)? 

The second class consists of futile objections (j^i),* of 

< NBh. i. 1. 2. 

* TR., pp. 76, 70, shows Umt s definition is really a purely negative 
inference. 

* NS. i. 2. 10-17 with eommentary ; NSOra, pp. 16, 17, 161-6 ; TB., 
p. Ill ; TSB., {81 ; GSAI. xix. 842 ff. ; NSftra, pp. 16, 17. 161-6; 
TR., pp. 286-46. 

•« N8.V. 1; NSkra, pp. 17-28, 167-61; TB.. 

I 81 ; ^DST., pp. 81-7 ; TR., pp. 247-817. 
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whidi Gautama enumeiatea twenty>foar, while the 
syueretist texts barely mention them. The exam{deB 
given show clearly enough their tature: to serious 
argumraits, the opponent replies by other reasons ana* 
logons in character, but lacking the serious nature of 
true inference. Thus, if it is argued that Uie soul is 
inactive, because it is albpervading like ether, it may be 
answered that it is active, because it is the seat of union 
like a pot. Or if it is said that sound is non«etemal, 
because like ether it is a product, the reply is that it is 
eternal, because as an object of auditory perceptkm it is 
dissimilar to a pot. It is characteristic of the nature of 
Gautama's work that Chapter I of Book Y of the Ny^ya 
Sutra should bo devoted to the detail of this topic. 

The third class consists of Occasions for Reproof 
(nigralia-^hdna ) ' of which Gautama enumerates and 
defines twenty>two in the next chapter of Book V. They 
represent occasions when a disputant exposes himself to 
rebuke and humiliation by committing some error of an 
obvious cliaracter, such as arises when a man allows 
himself to wander from the subject or be distracted from 
the matter undm* discussion. Thus a man may l>e guilty 
of giving away in the example his own proposition 
(pratiyH&-}tSm), of departing from it {2mUijmntara), of 
opposing it (pt^ijM’Virodhtt), of renouncing it 
saiivnySea), of shifting the reason (hetv-antara) or of 
shifting the topic {arth&ntara). His remarks may be 
meaningless, unintelligible, incoherent, or inopportune ; 
he may say too little or too much. Or he may repeat 
himself or be reduced to silence or to display ignorance, 
when an argument has thrice been repeated before him 
under fbe eyes of the assembly. Again, he may show 
lack of ingenuity (apratUjhct), or evade discussion on 

> NS. V. S ; NSk», pp. S8-8, 191-8 ; TB., pp. 112, 118 ; TSB., { 81 ; 
9DST., pp. 87-98 ; TB., pp. 818-M. 
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plea of basinees, or admit a defect on hia own side while 
criticiaiog one on the other, or fail to censure an mrror 
or censure wliat istsorrect, or depart from a tenet whidi 
forms the basis of reasoning (apaviddhdiiUa), whUe the 
fallacies proper are naturally included as a specially 
appropriate occasion for rebuke. 

These miscellaneous classes have, it is clear, for the 
most i)art but little dii'ect connexion with logical errors, 
and fall rather within the sphere of dialectic. Strictly 
logical are only such cases as tliosc of inconsistency with 
the proposition in its various aspects or the shifting of 
the reason enunciated in the second meinW of the 
syllogism by the use of a different reason in the third 
member. In cases such as the regremus tul inJiitUum 
{ammstlux), the reasoning in a circle (cnkmku), the 
igiMratio elenchi (dtmd^'myu), and others,' the errors 
which occur can l« reganled as series of syllogisms 
portly invalid. Nor is it difficult, if it were worth while, 
to show that the various sorts of logical errors cim lie 
reduced to the violation of one or other of the five 
conditions laid down for the correctness of the middle 
term. 

From the Nyaya scliooi it is at least pi-oliablo that 
the other schools Ijorrowed their criticism of invalid 
roosoning. It is true that the claim has been made by 
eom})etcnt authority * that the conception of the regremin 
lid injinitum as a means of argument is to be referrod 
to the Samkhya scliool. But already in Gautama ^ the 
principle is adduced in the discussion of the indivisibility 
of atoms to which exception is taken on the ground that, 
if each atom is capable of division, the process will 
continue ad infinitum, which involves a regreaaua ad 

> Cf.KKK. ii.218ff. 

' Qftrbe, SiiUtkya, pp. 167-60 (of. ed. 2, pp. 216ft); lonfni, Saali, 
Intr. p. 117. * iv. 2. 25. 
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infinUvLm, and, as sneh, is not pennissiUe. The doctrine, 
however, cm whidi ilie conception is based is not ex* 
ponnded by Gautama : perhaps to him it seemed obvious 
that such a coneepticm was not permissible, and the 
possibility that an explanation could only be found in 
a perfectly coherent system did not occur to him or his 
successors. 



CHAPTER V 

THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF SPEECH 
L The Nature of Speech. 

Thr recognition by the Nyftya and of the syneretiat 
school, save Qiv&ditya, of verbal knowledge ((fabda) as 
a means of proof imposed upon them a careful survey of 
the nature and origin of language, in which, however, 
their freedom of thought was strictly limited by the 
presuppositions which they inherited. Each word has, 
they hold,' a significance (^ikti), which is the convention 
(mmaya) mode by Qod that such and such a meaning 
should be understood from such and such a word. All 
language is, therefore, conventional, but the modem 
school varies the rigour of the ancient by admitting in 
the case of proper names the exception that the con- 
vention is imposed by human instrumentalify, while 
some supporters at least of the older view argued that, 
though the immediate instiniment was man, yet in giving 
a proper name the father was obeying the command of 
scripture to assign a name to his son, and therefore the 
action was ultimately divine, a subtlety wluch even 
Vif van&tha rejects. Of more value is the farther defini- 
tion of significance given by Annym Bha^ta, which 
makes it that relation between word and object which 
serves to call the objeet to memory whoa the wmrd ia 
spoken. The nature of significance, as the power in 


> TK., p. 16 : TS., { 6» ; SM. on BP. 81 ; NSlrt, pp. 89, 209-19. 
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v<»d8 to etwvey tiie aense imposed upon them by oon* 
venticm, human or divine, is not further elucidated in 
the Nyftya, which rejects, however,^ the doc- 

teine of the existence of a special category of power 
taking just exception to the multiplication of 
entities which would result if every capacity of a sub> 
stance were thus given the rank of a cat^ory. 

Freed ftaax the burden of a binding tradition the 
Ny&ya was able to deal more effectively with the pro> 
blem of the precise denotation of words. To the Mim&Asft 
a word denotes the class (jSti), and the notion of the 
individual (vyakti) arose from necessary implication 
only, an opinion shared by the schools of grammar and 
rhetoric.* The modem Ny&ya, for its part, adopted the 
other extreme view : the word denoted the individual 
concrete object, its attributes coming in by implication 
alone. The Vedftnta sought to combine the opposing 
views by a distinction between the express and latent 
signification of the word, which was deemed primarily 
to refer to the dass concept, but only to do so in virtue 
of its acknowledged connexion with the concrete objects 
included in the class. The Buddhist view was very 
different: faithful to the opinion that the trae nature 
of anything cannot be known, but merely its differentia, 
they held that the signification of a word was merely 
expressive of distinction from other things (apoha). To 
the ancient Ny&ya,* which Annam Bha^fa and Vifva- 
n&tha follow, the word, denotes at once the individual 
object, the class of which it is a member, and the dis- 
tinctive property of the class {SJerti). '* 

> TC. iv. 1. 460ff. ; ^V., pp. 847fr. ; SS. v. »7 TR., pp. 16S, 104, 
t)aotlng the iY i ai iMye j ^driiyana ; P8P1C., p. 90 ; ibid,, pp. 64-8, refatee 
the eonvention theoiy. 

* TC. iv. 1. 660 ff. ; Holler, Six S^ime, pp. 680 ff. ; Pt^inidorfeue, 
SDS., eh. zMi ; PSPH., pp. 108-« ; ^aSkera, BS. i. 8. 88 

* NS. it. a. 00-8; TC. ir. 1.6S»ir.: NBh.,pp. 181 ff. ; NV.,pp. SUIT. 
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While the meaning t>{ language is conventional, tiie 
modes of acquiring it are various. The Veil&nta lays 
stress on the use of gesture : objects are pointed out to 
the child and the names given. Other sources given by 
the Ny&ya include the usage of life, in which the child 
by hearing the same word used in different contexts 
gradually comes to learn its sense; grammar, which 
teaches the meaning of roots, terminations, and cases; 
dictionaries; instruction by experts; comparison; ex> 
planation by synonyms; context and ccmtiguity, the 
former applicable in the case of a word of generic 
meaning whose precise sense is thus indicated, and the 
latter serving to make clear the meaning of an unknown 
word by its proximity to others already familiar. 

The sense of the words thus acquired is the primary 
or direct sense as opposed to the secondary of implied 
signification {Utk^ijA)} The primary sense, however, 
may bear various relations to the etymology of the 
term. It may remain true to its root meaning (yaugika), 
as in ‘ cooker ’ from ' cook ' ; it may have a customary 
sense (I'udhi), as in ghata, ‘pot’, which, even if it is to 
1)6 traced, as held by one school of Indian grammar to 
a root, still beats no obvious connexion with it ; or it 
may without sacrificing its etymological sense be re- 
stricted by custom to one only of the objects to which it 
might apply (yoga-rudha), as in the case of hastin, 
' elephant ’, where usage has confined the term ' possessing 
a hand ’ to one only of the animals which might thtu 
have been styled. More artificial is a fourth class 
(yaugHuv-tiid^) mentioned by Jagadi^a* and Yi^va- 
nfttha, which includes words whose sense might be 
exjdained equally well either as etymological or 
customary. 

' TC. iv. 8. 660 IT. ; ef. PiiddrOtarahumSIS, p. 16. 

• TA., p. 8t ! cf. TC. iv. 2. 6V1. 
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The implied sense falls in the view of ihe ancient 
Ny&ya into four subdivisions : in the first the original 
sense is merged in the implied meaning as in ‘the 
tribunal applauds*; in the second the (uiginal sense 
remains, but something further is suggested, as in 
‘ Guard the ghee from the crows ’, where the command 
is understood to apply also to other birds ; in the third, 
a part of the primary sense is left out, and a part 
retained, as in the Ved&nta doctrine ‘That thou art’, 
where ‘that* denotes tlte unqualified absolute, and 
' thou ’ the qualified soul, which, divested of its qualities, 
the ab-'dute; fourthly, by a process of implication on 
■ 'y ■ ' ■ the term dvireplia, ‘ having two r’s origin- 

; ' . the word hhnmani, ‘bee ’, is used of the 

, , This last class is rejected by the modem 

' ol,'^ 'vhich attributes it to the Ved&nta. The modem 
vrht. . also from their predecessors in their view 

the cause which gives rise to implication ; the latter 
assert that it arises from the inapplicability of the 
primp' -‘inse in the context, but the modem school 
\ justice claim that it depends on the purpose 
01 ih( . ptaker, for in some cases there is no apparent 
incompatibility between the literal sense and the context 
to give rise to implication. 

Govardhana gives a different division of the implied 
sense into primary {^iddha), and secondary (gaunt), the 
former of which includes the first two of the divisions 
ordinarily accepted. The secondary form of implication 
covers such a case as Oangdydih ghxmih, ‘ cowherds’ 
station on the Ganges ’, where the qualities of coolness 
and holiness which mark the current of the sacred river 
are attributed to its bank. The doctrine is important, 

' It in giTen by Vifvanfttha only ; ef. NKofs, p. 689 ; JsysdeTt on 
TC. iv. 2. 660. 

> OnTS., I 69. 


• itu 


L 
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for it is part of the reply of the Ny&ya to the doctrine 
of suggestion (vyafijartd) on which from the eighth 
century onwards an important school of poetics was 
founded.' Suggestion based on words (fo&dC) was 
classed by ihe Ny&ya as secondary implication: sag> 
gestion based on thought was included under inference. 
Thus when the maiden says 

Go, if thou wilt, beloved ; safe be thy journeying; 

There may rebirth be mine, wheie thy journey endeth, 

the intimation that parting will cause her death is 
attributed by the theory of poetics to suggestion, but 
by the Nyftya is regarded as merely inference. The 
theory which reduces suggestion to inference has its 
classical exponent in Mahima Blia^t<^, and formed the 
subject of an elaborate refutation by Mammato, but his 
arguments failed to persuade the Nyaya school of the 
untruth of their theory. 

Words, however, by themselves alone convey no 
meaning; they derive their signihcation from their 
serving as members of sentences {vdkyu}, a term which 
in the Nyftya view applies not merely to propositions 
containing verbs, but to any collocation of words, such 
ns a noun and adjective, which has a definite sense. In 
this view the Ny&ya conflicts as often with the Prabh&- 
k&ra Mim&As&,* which finds that words have significance 
only when constructed with a verb, which lends signifi* 
cance to the subject, object, or other qualification of the 
action which it expresses. In the Ny&ya view no such 
primacy belongs to the verb or any other part of speech : 
the meaning is conveyed by the collective sense of all 

* Jsoobi, ZDXG. Ivi. 396 ff.; NGWQ. 1908, pp. Iff.; KyoMivtiolto 
(Trivaadram S.S, 1909), pp. 2 ff. 

* FSPM., p. 68 ; KunUlrila ftllowa of oigniftcanoe in words ; NV., 
p. 816, is directed, aoc. to NVT., against the PrSbbik&ra view ; 
of. NSH., pp. 161 ff. 
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the words taken together.* But it is not every oolloea* 
tiofi of words that give a meaning : there are three 
requisites which must be fulfilled to secure this result. 
The ftrst is, as viewed from the standpoint of the listener, 
expectancy (Sk&rikfd)^: the word ghatam, accusative of 
'jar*, by itself is unintelligible : it requires its comple- 
ment in Snaya * bring where the root S-nl is expressed 
in the second person imperative; from the point of view 
of the word it, and each element of it, demands supple- 
menting by another word or words. Secondly, there 
must be compatibility (yogyata) between the meanings 
of the words: 'water bums’ is syntactically possible, 
but contrary to reality and, therefore, meaningless. In 
the third place, the words must stand in proximity 
(muhnUihi, dmtti). A word itself consists of a numlier 
of sounds, each of which exists for three moments only, 
that of its production, of its perception, and of its passing 
away, so that the perception of a word 1>oai's a similarity 
to the process of recognition : the sense is apprehended 
at the last moment when the final sound is lieard, and 
the earlier sounds remain only in memory.* In a series 
of woi'ds if there intervenes t^ long an interval lietween 
any of them they cannot be apprehended as a single 
whole, and therefore reasonable proximity is necessary, 
whether the words be spoken or arranged in writing. 
It is not enough, however, that these conditions shouhl 
be fulfilled for the meaning of a sentence to be appre- 

> TC. Iv. i.4«o<r. 

* TC. iv. 1. lSa-244 ; TA., p. SO; TB., pp. 47 »; TK., pp. 16, 17; 
T8., f $ 60, 61 ; BP. 84. 

» TC. iv. 1. 246-86 ; TA., ftp., «.*. ; BP. 83, 

^ TB., pp. 49, 60; NBh., p. 121 ; NV., p. 314, negativo the apItoUi 
theory which deniea to lettera the power of deuoting thing.** and 
invents an intermediate entity, a soui^, whence knowledge of things 
is derived ; see SDS., ch. xiii ; TS, i. 52 ; ewitra, SS. v. 57 ; {^afikAra 
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hended : their existence must be recognized by the 
hearer or reader, for, if he does not do so, he will mis- 
understand the sense, while, on the other hand, even if 
they are absent, he may by conceiving them to exist 
read a possible sense into the words.’ 

A further condition is, however, laid down by Qahge^a,^ 
Yifvan&tha, and Jagadifa, and implied in the view of 
Annam Bhatta.* They require knowledge of the inten- 
tion of the speaker (mJeti'-tStpari/a-jndm) by which means 
alone, for example, can one distinguish between the two 
senses of the words miwUutmm dnnya, ‘bring my 
horse’ and ‘bring salt’. But serious objections are 
urged against this view, on the ground that words which 
convey a definite sense may yet not be ntterefl with the 
purpose of conveying that sense. Thus a fool may utter 
words which he does not understand, or a parrot repeat 
a sentence without knowing its meaning, and it is not 
a sufficient reply to ai^e that such sentences are 
apparent only, not real. A Yedic text must have a 
definite meaning, yet it may be recited by a man who 
does not understand a word of it, it may be wrongly 
expounded by a teacher, or it may be read in a book. 
In the last case there is no speaker whose intention can 
l)c understood : in the two former the speaker does not 
intend to express what is really the meaning. If the 
orthodox view is adopted, which attributes to God the 
authorship of the text, so that the intention to be known 
is his, there is the fatal objection tliat the meaning of 
Yedic sentences may perfectly well be understood by 
those who reject the view that God is their author. 
A very different definition of intention is, therefore, 
given by the VedS/nUaiyanbhS^? which makes it consist 

' TC. iv. 1. 886-318 ; TA., &c., ii. *. 

» TC. iv. i. 819-74 j TA., p. 20 ; BP. 84 j TSD., { 69. 

‘ p. 20. 
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in the fitoees of wcntb to express a particular meaninj', 
there being no utterance with the intention to convey 
a differMit sense, ihe proviso being intended to cover the 
case of equivocal terms like mindltamm, where the 
intention cl the speaker is to convey one sense only. 

Propoations fidl into three classes, command (vidhi), 
prohibition (nifedha), and explanation (artkavSda).^ A 
command is a sentence which conveys knowledge which 
fcurms a base for action as in * Let him who desires the 
heaven offer the Jyotisti>ma saoiiicc It takes the two 
forms of a categorical imperative (niyoga), applicable to 
rules which must be obeyed in every case, or of a per> 
mission in the case of rites, the performance 

of which is (^tional. A prohibition affords knowledge 
of an act wliich as injurious is to be avoided, while an 
explanation covers the rest of the field of propositions, 
and includes whatever serves to make clear the meaning 
of a text. These divisions primaiily apply to Vcdic 
texts, but are transferred also to profane works. 

2. Tlie Autlwrity of Speech. 

The exact nature of verbal knowledge as a means of 
proof is a matter of some difficulty, and there appears 
to have been a diversity of opinion between the older 
and the modem school. Annam Bha^ti>' ^ defini^i verbal 
knowledge as the knowledge of the meaning conveyed 
by the whole sentence, and ascribes as its proximate or 
special cause the spoken word (^bda), by which the 
sense was conveyed. This view is consistent in taking 
the unit of understanding as the sentence, and it is 
unnecessary to suggest tlwt Annam Bhatta may have 

> TK., ^ 17 ; NS. ii. 1. 68 divide* into vidAt (TC. iv. 21 ff.), orHkiWhte 
(ibid. 460 it), and anweddo. Cf. IBD., | 81 : FSPM., pp. 110 ff. 

’ T8.y I 68; NVT. i. 1. 8 emphasizes that knowledge is of the things 
denoted by the sentence. 
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been prepared to accept the theory as aj^licable to 
individual words. On the other hand, the definition, 
viewed in the light of the proximate cause assigned, 
leaves no room for written works. The defects of this 
view are avoided in the definition of Vi(van&tha,* who 
makes the knowledge of words (padfi-jM’m), not words, 
the proximate cause, on which supervenes the compre- 
hension of their signification, the final result being verbal 
knowledge. This view, wliich is that of the modem 
school, is supported by a quaint argument : if the word 
tiloiic were the proximate cause of verbal knowledge, 
how could a verse written by a dumb man be understood 
as it is in factV'‘ 

Tlie N'ifSnja tiillra establishes the authority of verbal 
testimony as the assertion of a trustworthy person 
against the claim that it is inference in a manner which 
seems largely to give away the case. It admits that, as 
in inference something unseen is inferred from what is 
seen, and as in inference we argue from a sign, e.g. 
smoke to a conclusion, e. g. fire, so in verbal testimony 
w'c draw an inference from a word to a thing, signified 
by it. But the answer is that there is reliance in the 
iiiattor sigiiifie<l by a word because the w'ord is used by 
a reliable person {d/Aa). Them is no perception of con- 
nexion between a word and its sense such as we find at 
the basis of inference. There is indeed a.connexion, but 
it is conveutioual, as is seen in the actual facts of speech, 
where diverse peoples use diverse words for the same 
thing. Tlie further ol^iections * to the authoritative 
character of the Veda based on its falsehood, contradic- 
tion, and tautology are refuted by arguing that the 
alleged untruths are due to some defect in the rite, 

^ « BP. 81. 

' NSAra, p. 810, givu« gusturo ttn<l writing equivatont to 

* ii. 1. 49-67. * u. 1. 68-«». 
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peifonner, or instrouieat, through which the hoped for 
result of saerifioe, e.g. the attuument of a son, is an- 
attuned; that the contradictions are merely cases of 
alternatives permitted ; and tliat the alleged tautology 
is really useful repetition. The Veda, therefore, is 
accorded authoritativeness like the spell and medicine 
because of the authority of their authors; the Sutra 
leaving it uncertain whether it ascribed the Veda to God. 
The Vai^efiht Sutra ' stands in much tlie same position. 
It asserto the conventional character of language, and 
d^ares the composition of tlic V^eda to have been due 
to intelligence. Moreover, it seems to assert- that the 
assignment of names is api^Mf of the existence of beings 
distinguished from ordinary men, a statement which, if 
it does not point to the recognition of God as the giver 
of names, does indicate the recognition of seers.''’ Further 
doubt is created by the twice repeated assertion that 
scripture is authoritative, because it is pitwlaimed by 
God or proclaims the duty of man, us the terms Uulva- 
canal are variously, and not without a plausible ground 
in either case, explaine<l, the former veraion having the 
authority of Frafastapada, though it suffers from the 
disadvantage that God is not dii'ectly referred to any- 
where in the Sutra. The claim of verbal testimony to 
be a separate proof is disposed of by the assertion that 
it is explaine<l by inference,^ which gives us .dther the 
argument that the conclusion is inferred from the fact 
that scripture is authoritative as proclaimed by God, or 
from tlie fact that it is authoritative os proclaiming the 
sacred law. In any case scripture is 'freely used l>y 
Kaioada to confirm his arguments as it is used by 
Gautama. 

The view of the Nyftya is followed by the syncretist 


> ii. S. 14 20; tI. 1. 1-4. 

> i. 1. 3 : X. 2. 9. 


» ii. 1. 18. 
Ux. 2. 8. 
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school, which in Eds awasure formally departs firom the 
Vai^efika proper, <llrih$ih rejected verbal knowledge as 
a separate means of proof just as it rejected comparison, 
including both under inference. When words are pro^ 
nounced, they atgued,^ and their meaning is recollected, 
thejre takes place an inference which may be formulated 
thus : the meanings of the words which are heard are 
connected with one another, because they are brought 
to my recollection by the aid of words, which arc con* 
nectcd by relations of expectation, compatibility, and 
proximity. More simply the argument may bo put thus : 
before a man can utier words ho must appreciate the 
connexion between the ideas which he is aljout to express 
in language, as is shown by their possessing expectancy, 
&c., and it is not language which establishes this con- 
nexion. The reply of the Nyaya-Vai^iesika, as given by 
Annam Bha(ta>’‘ rests, as in the case of comparison, on 
a psychological ground : the consciousness resulting 
from verl>al knowledge as a moans of proof is asserted, 
with truth, to be diflerent from that obtained from the 
use of formal infei'ence, but this reply does not meet the 
rojirl point at issue. Udayana '* attempts a moi-e formal 
answer: taking the syllogistic form of the Vaifesika 
ai'gumont, ho seeks to demonstrate that the premisses do 
not warrant a certain conclusion, while anything else 
than a certain conclusion is of no value. 

In the Vaifcnka view, as presented by Prafastapada,* 
it u probable that we must recognize the influence of 
the Buddhist logic which declined to accept verbal 
knowledge as a separate source of proof, on the ground 

’ TC. iv. 1. 32 ir. ; PSPM., pp. 6S-6, rejeets hiunan testimony as not 
in itself valid, but only if we believe the speaker to be truthful. 

< TSDs, § 68 ; of. NSM., pp. 186<44. 

’ Ku8s iii. 18. Gf. Kl^ra oonunentary, p. 209 ; P* 
whole view ia rofhted, KKK. i. 886-46. 

* p. 806 ff. ; above, eh. iii, | 2, pp. 106-8. 
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that it was itself merely an etfecHBn^ reality which it 
represented. Just as when we s^HjKe we deduce the 
presence of lire, so when we heai* alrae word we deduce 
the reality ’which it stands for: every word then is 
a causal conclusion, the tiling; it represents beinfi^ the 
cause, and the word the oou8e<]uencc of the cause which 
is (die real fact. The place of verbal knowledge, there- 
fore, in the view of DignAga is to be found only in the 
syllogism os reasoning for another, nut as an independent 
means of pi'oof. Prafastapada, however, depaHw fmui 
the spirit of the Buddhist theory by his acceptance of 
the authority of the master, Kauada, as decisive, and in 
edeot the conception of authonty nominally rejected by 
the Vaifesika, thus reappi‘ars in full strength. It is 
easy, thercfoi'e, to understand how the syncretist school 
accc'ptcd the Nyaya’ view without question, since in 
recognising the validity of the dicta of Kanfida Fra^asta- 
pada in effect rendeml tlx* rafusal to accept verlml 
knowle<lgi> as a means of proof mcaninglcMs. Vyoma^ivn ‘ 
indeed accepted formally verbal testimony as a means of 
proof. 

Not all propositions of course are authoritative : that 
character applies only to Vcilic te.xts, and to the utter- 
ances o( a man worthy of credence, and a man’s credibility 
depends in the ultimate issue accoiiling to Annam 
Bhat^ ^ on the fact that he H{)cakb the truth, or u' cenrding 
to Kefava Mi^ra* tliat he descrilxis things as they really 


‘ Bli&san*ajna (.NSAra, \\ 29) hold» that Ilia validity of vorbal iobii* 
mony it» establislied by oapononce of lU truth in practice (e.g. the 
result of nacrifice; and the aboeuce of ground for diabelief in one thu-^ 
uonii»et«nt to declare unaeen thiuga, which are the main epheie ol 
verbal testimony. 

< 9DOT. 67 ; cf. 8SS. v. 88. 

B TSD., § 59. 

* TB., p. 46 ; TB., pp. 94, 95 : yatkdvasIhU/aitharlatQi yathOdfffarlhavadi 
capta^ The divine authority is dealt with, ibid. pp. 12, 58. 
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V - ^ 

are. In both cases Hiq Nyftya view accepts the utter* 
ances as correct on the ground that it believes for 
reasons which it thinks sufficient that they do reveal 
the truth of the universe : there is here no'question of 
faith in revelation contrary to the claims of reason: 
credo quia irtcredUnle is not the attitude of any adherent 
of the Nyaya ; what is revealed forms a complete system 
of coherent truth. 

The Veda, however, is not all of equal autliority : it is 
divided in the later Ny&ya into the four classes of Qruti, 
Sm|rti, Itih&sa, and Pur&na in a descending order of 
value, (^ruti is the primary fountain of knowledge: 
Smrti is available only when it docs not contradict it, 
or when (^'ruti is silent on the point at issue ; the other 
two .sources are of inferior importance. Qruti again 
includes the four Vedas, each with its sulsli visions of 
iSaihhita, Brahnia^a, and Aranyaka, including Upauii^l ; 
Snipti is represented by the law liooks, and Itihasa and 
Purana by the epic and the Puranas. The Qruti 
alone is treated as divine in origin, and therefore ancon* 
ditionally worthy of credence : the other authorities 
have human authoi's, iintl therefore are liable to be 
erroneous.' 

The claim, however, that the Qruti is the work of Qod 
is assailed by the Miin&hs&,'' which urges the view tliat 
the Veda is not the work either of man or of God, but 
exists for ever in its own right. How, they ask, could 
Qod, who 08 iucoi'port'.al has no organs of speech, utter 
the words which make it up t If it be ai'gued that he 
assumed a human form for the pui’posu of I'evelation, the 


■ Athalye, fS., p. 350; P8PM., pp. 128 ff. 

* 9V., pp. 85 ft, 858, 668-6 ; SDS., p. 104. Cf. the Shifakby* view, 
SS. T. 48, 46 ft, where the authorehip and eternolity of the Veda are 
^denied, but its self-proved authority upheld ; FSPM., p. 68. For God's 
authorship see Kus. ii and iv. 
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answer is t)uii by sneh assomptimi he would lose his 
poww of revelation, being subjected to all the limitations 
of material existence. Mmeover they deny that there 
is any tradition of either divine or human authorship : 
the sages mentioned apparently as authors did no more 
than apprehend the hymns and hand them down in 
schools. Positively they adduce passages which assert 
that the Veda is eternal and uncreated. Against them 
the Ny&ya’ urges that other ^lassages assert the creation 
of the Veda, but it also adduces more effective arguuients. 
All propositions which we know of have autliora, as in 
the case of those we ourselves enunciate or tliose of the 
Makdh/t&nUa. To the MlinatiBa retort that the argument 
applies only to works whose authorship is known as in 
the case of tlie epic, the Nyaya replies tliat the author- 
ship of Qod is assured for the Veda by the testimony of 
Gautama, in whoso school it lias been handed down. 
Moreover if the Vedas wera eternal, the sounds in them 
would coexist from eternity, and it would be itiqiossible 
to anange them in the deliberate order which alone per- 
mits of their being a means of verbal knowledge. The 
Vedas, then, must have an author, and their transcen- 
dental wisdom forbids our supposing that any man could 
have excogitated them, leaving us no option but to ascribe 
them to God. 

The Mimahsa, however, has no hesitation in -isserting 
that sound is eternal : - it is a <|uality of the ether, and 
like it eternal ; the beating of a drum reveals it to our 
ears, but does not call it into being ; when any letter is 

* TC. iv. 1. 88 ff.; TSl)., i 62, With NiUlM^^ha’s vuiiinicuhiry ; 
KStrs, pp. 89, 214-16. 

' MS. 1. 1. 6-88 : 9V., pp. 408-85 (worda), 486-662 (Veda) ; PSPH., 
pp. 66-61 ; ct 9idUuura, BS. i. 8. 28. HUIer’a theory (Sfe Syslem, 
pp. 196 IF., 680 ff.) of the word as a eroative power is elearly not ia the 
texts. 
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pronounced in our hearing we recogniae it at once with 
abeolute certainty, which would be impoeaiUe if its 
exitftence were momentary <mly as the "SyAya, believee. 
The Nyftya rejecta the doctrine of the eternity of eouad : 
Oautama ’ gives three reaaona tor this view ; that sound 
has a beginning; that it is perceived by an mrgan of 
sense ; and that like any other product it has attributes. 
If we recognize as we do a sound like ga when pro* 
uounced by diverse persons at diverse times, it is because 
of the identity of the spedlic character (jetti) of the 
sound which always accompanies it whenever it is 
uttered, or in a homely simile it is like the -flame of 
a lamp which, relit after being extinguished, is never* 
thcless logarded by os as the same as the flame which 
originally stood in its place. 

Tlie Veda, then, is for the Ny&ya a divine revriation 
of eternal truth, but it is supplemented by the state* 
iiients of men whose knowledge of the truth cmifers 
upon them a right to our belief.^ Such men are Gautama 
and Kanada, the founders, according to tradition, of the 
Nyaya and the Vaifesika systems, and it is in the light 
of this position tliat the importance of verbal knowledge 
becomes clearly revealed. The aim of philosophy is not 
to discover a theory of the univei'se : it has the more 
iiiudest aim of enabling us to undei*stand as a reasoned 
system those truths which are revealed for us by scrip- 
tuie or discerned by seers with the superhuman power 
of direct perception which such men, as we have seen, 
command. It is not enough that man should accept 
tradition alone, for his beliefs then would be blind and 
inaccurate : he must study the lines of reasoning laid 
down in the systems which establish how the truth of 


* > NS. ii. a. U-S9 : TC. iv. 1. 876-464 ; NS&ra, pp. S», 816-19. 
* rc. iv. 1. salt 
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the revelation can be apprehended. But, if man were 
to attempt this study without the aid furnished by the 
declarations (tf the seers, his chance of success would be 
negligible: mere ordinary reasoning and perception do 
not avail in the doctrine of the schools to seise the 
fundamental truth of the universe. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DIALECTICAL CATEGORIES 

The cate{{ories of Gautama are esfientially nothing 
more than the lieodingB of ehaptei'R of a handbook of 
logic and dialectics, and they agree thus in nothing save 
the name with the serious attempt in the Vaifesika 
s}rHten) to afford a classification of all existence. The 
first, the means of proof (pt'amatut) would normally he 
expected to contain the whole theory of knowledge, but 
it must lie supplemented by the third, which treats of 
iloubt the fifth and seventh which treat of the 

example {(b'^pinto) and the inemlicrs of the syllogism 
(timifitw), the eighth which deals with mlwitio mi nlh- 
mrdwfti (tarkn), and the last four of the sixteen wluch 
cover the topics of fallacies {hrtvahhdm), fraud or travesty 
{vhtln), futile objections {jdti), and occasions for repixiof 
( niijnihttithdm). The second category, on the other hand, 
which deals with objects of proof contains 

the metaphysics of the NyAya and con'esponds roughly 
with the Yaifesika ciktegorics, while the fourth category, 
purpose (jmiyojamt) deals' with the motives of activity 
and falls therefore in the same sphere. There remain, 
therefore, five categories which do not enter into the 
spheres proper to the doctrine of knowledge or meta- 
physics, but have gi'eater affinity with the former, since 
they deal with dialectical discussion and debate. These 
are the investigations of the nature of principles of dis- 
cussion {siddhdnta), which forms the sixth category; of 
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detennination (nirmya), the ninth categtmy ; of fomal 
discnsBion (vdda), the tenth category ; and of wrangling 
(jalpa), and cavilling, {vU,an4d), which are the eleventh 
and twelfth in the aeries. 

With the advance of the philosophical character of 
the school these dialectical eateries became of less and 
less importance, and in the syncretist texts which adopt 
as a rule the order of topics suggested by the Vaifesika 
categories they are little noticed.’ But Kefava Mifra 
respects the Older of the Nyftya, and from him and his 
commentator Govardhana it is possible to gather some 
knowledge of the development in conception of these 
categories which took place between the time of V&tsy&* 
yana and the modem school. It is of some interest that, 
wlule Ke^va Mi^ra tends to accord with Vatsyiyana, his 
commentator follows the views which also find expression 
in Vifvanatha’s commentary on the Sutra. 

'Phis division of opinion is specially marked in the 
case of the category of principle or dogma {siddJmiiUi), 
which Gautama’ describes and subtlividos into four 
classes, bnt with sucli vagueness of expression ns to 
leave full room for the ingenuity of commentatom. Its 
real sense is doubtless that of a tenet considered as part 
of the system of a school: in the later definition of 
Kefava Mi^rn it appears as a thing admitted Itecause it 
is established by one of the means of proof, which is 
wider in extent, but not substantially different, since the 
tenets of schools all rest on some form of proof. But it 
seems, further, to have denoted a result in the nature of 
a corollary from admitt^sl principles, and*the proceeding 
by which a principle of the opponent is admitted in 
order to refute liim by showing that some proposition 
w'hich he sustains in inconsistent with that principle. 

‘ i. 1. 2«-«0 with NBh, and NV. ; TB., pp. 98, 94 ; flDST., pp. 74, 
76 i 08AI. lix. 881 : TR., pp. 17(M. 
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Of the four divisiong of this category the first is the 
mrvatantm-mddhanta which Gsatams defines as a 
principle which is not contraiy to the views of any 
school, and is accepted in one’s own schools. Examples 
are the existence of the five senses and their objects, as 
^ven by VatsyAyana, or of sound; even if we doubt its 
lieing eternal or non-etemal all admit that there is such 
a thing, to adopt Ki^va Mi9ra’s instance. The modern 
school give it a special sense ns applicable to a principle 
which in concedefi by two disputants engaged in a dis> 
cnsnion for the purpose of that argument. The second 
class consists of the ^rrntiinntra-mldhdata, which is 
defined by Gauttvma as that which is accepte<l by similar 
schools but rejected by other schools. VatsyAyana illus- 
trates this from principles common to the RAmkhya and 
Yoga, while Kefava Mi^ra chooses instead the NyAya 
and V'aifesika for his example, a difference proltabl}' 
significant of the fact that in VAtsyAyana’s time the 
similarity of the schools was not yet so far advanced an 
later. The modern school,’ with Qovardhana, take a 
different and impi'olm.ble view : they mean by it a prin* 
ciple proper to one school and rejecte<l by another, as 
the eternity of sound in' a.sserted by the MlmAAsA and 
denied by the HyAya and vice versa. The third class, 
(nlhilearaim-Buldhanla , is a principle which follows from 
the establishment of another principle, rather tlian a 
hypothetical principle which, if accepted, leads to the 
acceptance of some other, for it is illustrated by the 
suggestion that, if we recognise God as the creator, we 
must recognize as a corollary his omniscience. 

On the fourth class, the ab}iyupa[/cma-»iddhd$ita, 
there is an aente divergence of opinion. According to 

> So TR., p. 171, who gives the authorltativenoss of God as a case. 

* As taken in SBH. viii. 9. NBh. makes it a principle, the estab- 
lishment of which Involves establishing other points. 
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Ke^ava Mifva the obscure text of Qaatama means that 
one admits a view of the opponent without examination 
of its validity in order to follow out its consequences, 
uid thus refute another view of the opponent.’ Thus 
a Mim&As& di^q>utant may admit, in aiding with a fol- 
lower of the Ny&ya on the nature of sound, that sound 
is a quality : hence he deduces that, as sound is in the 
NyAya view a quality of the ether which is omnipresent, 
it must be without parts, and so cannot grow in size. 
This confutes the NyAya argument for the non-ctemity 
of sound based on the fact that it grows and diminishes 
in intensity. The modems, again with Vi^vanAtha and 
Qovardhana, understand this form of principle to be one 
which, not explicitly stated in the text of a school is 
implied in it, as in the case of mind in the NyAya view, 
for, while it is not included by Gautama as a sense organ 
or means of proof but as an object of proof, it is inter- 
preted by the school to be included in the class of sense 
organs. It is just possible to make either sense accord 
with the words of the definition. 

The ninth category, determination {nirmya) or ascer- 
tainment, is defined by Gautama ‘ as the ascertainment 
of a thing after reflection on the arguments for and 
against it. It is clearly nothing more than the definite 
result of a controversy (kathd), the different kinds of 
which are specified in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
categories.’’ Tlie discussion (vdda) is a serious debate 
carried on by those who seek to establish truth by means 
of thesis (pak§a) and counter-thesis (p^ipakfa). It 
most not contravene the principles of the school, must, 
whether in demonstration or refutation, be based on the 

> So NBb. i. 1. 80 ; otherwise NY. and NVT. 

* L 1. 41 ; TB., p. »7 ; T8D., { 81 ; N8»ra, pp. 16, 140. 

> NS. 1. S. 1-8; TB., pp. OT-100; TSD., ( 81 ; ^DST., p^ 77-8 j 
GSAl. ziz. 884-8 ; NSSra, pp. 16, 18, 161-81 ; TB., pp. 206-18. 
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rules of logic, and take place in syllogistic form. There 
are excluded, therefore, all the means which appertain 
to sophistry rather than to serious discourse: thus 
frauds {chala)^ futile objections (jdti), and cavilling 
(vitaruid)^ wrangling (jalpa), and occasions for reproof 
{iiigralut-stlidna) are all out of place. An exception is 
however, sometimes made of four kinds of occasions for 
reproof, namely fallacies, which in any case are to lie 
attacked, and the three peculiar forms styled deficiency 
(ttyuna), which means omitting a member of the syllo- 
gism, redundancy (adhikct), which means adducing too 
many members, as by adducing more than one reason 
or example, and deviating from a tenet (a/xisidclhdiitu). 
These are clear cases which invalidate argument, and 
therefore are suitable for challenge. But the discussion 
must be conducted on the l>asis of the principles which 
the controversialist accepts : it is impossible to censure 
a Buddhist for not using the Nyaya syllogism, when his 
own school recognize two membcsrs only in lieu of five. 

Quite opposed to tiie dispassionate argument {vUard* 
yahUlid) is the passionate contest in which victory alone 
is the aim and in which frauds, futile objections, and 
occasions for reproof are the stock in trade. Such dis- 
cussions are divided into two classes, the criterion being 
whether or not there are both thesis and antithesis. In 
the former case we have wrangling, in the latter mere 
cavilling. 



B. METAPHYSICS 


CHAPTER VII 

ONTOLOGY 

1 . The Catefjoi'ies of KomuUi uml Oimtanm. 

In tlie syncretist scliool it in an sicccpted doctrine that 
all things that can lie known and named, that is all 
things which exist, tall under seven categories (ptddrtha, 
' ottject (corresponding to) a name *): These are sub- 
stance (dravya), quality (yuna), motion or activity 
(kai'nutn), generality (sdmdnya), particularity (vi^i) ’ 
and inherence (mmavdya), which may be regarded as 
positive categories, and one category of non-existence 
{(ibhdm). It is, however, certain that this does not 
represent the ancient view of the Vai9eHika. We have 
the express statement of Pra9astapada that the categories 
numbered six, and this tradition prevailed long after 
other evidence shows that the last category had l>een 
recognized. M&dhava^ thus expressly statM that the 
number of categories in the system is six, as does Hari- 
bhadra,’* though his commentator adds that others recog- 
nize non-existence. The exact period when the now 
category was added is unknown. It was anterior to 
Qridhara, for in his exposition of Prafastapfida^ he insists 

' Hence the nsme of the VaifeHika syetem in PrafaetaiAda. 

* 8DS., p. 80. 

* 9DS. 60 ; GSAI. xx. 34, 8S ; bo SSS. v. 19, 20. 

* NK., p. 7. 
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that the category of non-existence is implied though 
unexpressed, explaining its omission as dne to the 
relation in what it stands to existence generally, and in 
another work of the same century,* Udayana divides 
the categories into existence (hMoa) and non-existence 
(abh&ua), and then subdivides the former head into the 
usual six. Thus by this date the recognition of non- 
existence as a separate category parallel in a sense to the 
six positive categories had come into being, but the full 
step of reckoning the categories at seven had not yet 
l>een definitely accepted. We find this process complete 
in the work of (^ivaditya, which is styled 8a2>ta2xuidrthi, 
the sevenfold character of the categories thus appearing 
ns definitely established. 

It is less certain whether the six categories as such 
were recognized by Kan&da. The text of the Siitra * in 
one place expressly enumerates the six, and, though 
Prafastap&da’s^ troatmeut of the topic may be invoked 
as proof that the Sutra was not in tliis condition when 
he used it, this is not sufficient proof in view of the fact 
that Prafastap&da is not a commentator proper. What is 
much more important is the fact that KanSda^ evidently 
conceived the first three categories to stand apart from 
the others; he applies to them only the term object 
(artka), and in treating of the contemplation attained by 
Yoga he deals with the vision thus acquired of the first 

' Lakfaifavall, p. 1 ; Kir., p. 6 ; so TR., pp. 180, 168; 164. 

• i. 1. 4. 

* PP- Of 7 $ Bodas, T8., pp. 80*2. Vfttsyftyana's use of the oategori^ 
(NB. i. 1. 6 and 9) ia oonoIuaiTe for their priority to Pra^aatapida. 
The Mfm&Asi has the same aet of four, or in PrabhAkara’a case five, to 
whioh he added capacity, number, and aimilarity, TB., p. 168 ; Kir., 
p. 26; PSPH., pp. 88*91. RaghunAtha adda fakti, ttamkhifd, tvofra, 
vaififlkya. 

^ * Till. 2. S. For the diatinction of a$tiiva in all aix categoriea, 
sattOsambatMa in the flrat three, avAhnafoMmi in the last three, aee 
PBh. tranalation, p. 49 ; of. NT., pp. 828 IT. 
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three categories only.* It is still more important that 
Ka^iada speciBcally declares generality and particnlarity 
as relative to the intelligence,^ which at once gives them 
a diffment place from that of the first three categories, 
while inherence appears only ns the relation between 
cause and effect.^ The conception of the categories as 
a complete division of the real universe is therefore to be 
ascribed either to Prafastapada or to some predecessor 
in the school. 

Gautama’s categories, as we have st^eii, are rather 
divisions of a treatise on logic, and it is the second object 
of proof [jincmeya) which most nearly corresponds to 
the categories of Prafastapada. The heads of that 
categoiy are the soul or self, Ixxly, the senses, the objects 
of sense, cognition, mind, activity, error, transmigration, 
the ettect of good and evil deeds, pain, and liberation* 
The list is completed by purpose (/intyajana), which 
H]>pear8 as the fourth of his categories. The confusion 
involved in such a division is obvious, and explains fully 
why the syncretist school, save Ke^tava MivTtt, follow the 
Vaifesika in their treatment of categories. 

3. Svhulaiice, QtuUU'f, aiul Adivity. 

Substance is a distinct genus, but a positive definition 
can only ascribe to it either the possession of •qualities* 
and action or lieing the intimate cause of a product.” 

* ix. 1. 14. 

^ i. 2. 8; heno« the mysterious budilhilak^aijam of the last three 
categories in PBh. ; cf. Kir., p. 80. • 

’ rii. 2. 26 ; hence it is not very closely parallel to Plato’s vopovtn'a 
(cf. l^itoslawski, Phito’f Logic, p. 264). 

4 TB., p. 60 ; TK., p. 1 ; IB., 4 8 : TR., p. 182. For the Yoga view 
ef.* Wood’s Yoga Syotem, pp. xv-zvil. 

* VS. i. 1. 15 has all three. PBh., p. 21, uses the criterion of 
Indestructibility by causes or effects ; cf. Kir., pp. 82-4, 48, 44 ; VS. i. 
1 . 12 . 

* TB., p. 69 ; BP. 28 ; TR., p. 182. 
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The first suggestion, liowever, is contrary to the principle 
that at the moment of its coming into existence a sub- 
stance has no quality, while the latter expresses a funda- 
mental principle that only substance can give rise to 
a product. Quality again, as defa'ned by Kanada,^ has 
.substance as its substratum, is without quality, and is 
not a cause in conjunction and disjunction, a point which 
difterentiates it fnuii activity or motion, which is defined 
as abiding in substance, devoid of quality, and the 
iiniiiediate cause of conjunction an<l disjunction.- Motion 
again differs from quality in that the latter resides 
permanently in substance, the former temporarily. Be- 
yond this definition docs not go : the Vedanto recognized 
the imiiossibility of defining it, and called it incxpre.sBible 
(aiUrmcainya), while the Buddhists tlenied its existence 
in iolo, a tenet which the Nyaya-Vai^esika wholly 
rejected, as well as the Buddhist doctrine of activity or 
causal efficiency ^ as the one mark of reality. 

To the Buddhist argument that all is non-eternal, the 
Nyaya replies that then non-eternity is eternal, 

nor can it be argued that what is non-eternal i)erishes 
utterly like a fire when its fuel is burnt out. There is 
a distinct divergence in our perception ; what we can see 
produced and de.stroyed is non-etenial, the rest is eternal, 
and the counter argument that, if the abniis are eternal, 
then their products should Ik; so is opposed to facts of 


* vs. i. 1. 16 ; SP., § 6S ; TB., p. 78 ; TK., p. 1 ; TSD., k 

2 VS. i. 1. 17; PBh., p. 290; SP., § 69 ; TB., p. 86 ; TK., p. 1 ; 
TSD., i 6. 

» NB., p. 108 ; NBT., pp. 4, 6, 9. 16, 17 ; SDS., p. 7 ; cf. SBELuziv. 
410; SBNT., pp. 21 ff. ; NK,, p. 12; SDS., p. 20 ; NVT., pp. 887 IT. ; 
TR., pp. 

* iv. 1. 25-40, Cf. iho Mimftiisft arguments, (}\\f pp. 119-82; 
>9ankara on BS. ii. 2. 81; NK., pp. 41, 42; SSS. i.34ff. For the 

Buddhist view see Mahay dnMUtralavtkarat xviii. 82-108 ; Ratnakirti, 
SBNT., pp. 20-77 ; SDS., p. 12 , SSS. iv. 2. 9. 
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perception and the conception of time. Nor is it tme to 
contend ' that there is no substance apart from its quali* 
ties, or whole apart from its parts. The substance is 
marked out by its possession of parts or qualities as one : 
we recognize the jar we saw yesterday which we could 
not do, if there were nothing but sensations of touch 
and colour. If it is argued that notliing is really exis- 
tent, because it is non-existent as regards any other 
thing, ‘ A horse is not a cow the reply is that each 
thing has a true existence which necessarily excludes 
the other. If the same argument is based on the 
necessary relativity of all things, the answer is that 
relations imply terms as much as terms relations. 

Elsewhere* the question of whole and part is defended 
against the argument of unreality in connexion with the 
suggestion that perception is really inference, as we see 
only [mrt of any object and not the whole. If there 
were no whole; it is pointed out there could be no i)er- 
ception, for without a unit everything would be liable 
to resolution into its ultimate atoms, which are not per- 
ceptible. Yet another attempt is made to meet this 
issue,* The Buddhist opponent asserts that the whole 
(uvayaviii) cannot exist, since the parts cannot reside in 
it either os a whole or partially, nor can it reside in them 
nor apart from them, nor is it identical with them. The 
answer given is that the attempt to treat the c> mception 
of a whole as a matter of spatial location is mistaken ; 
a whole is something over and above the parts, which 
stand to it not in a spatial relation, but in a unique 

’ Uaiihyamaka Vrtti, pp. 04, 71 ; Aryadeva in M. VftU, p. 71. 

^ if. SiUray xy, 1,6; Aryaratnakara fiiltra in Vfiti, p. 00. 

ii. 1. 30-6; NB., pp.80-6; NV., pp. 210-52, insist on tho argu- 
ment that a whole is necessary to explain our conceptions of magnitude, 
conjunction, motion, and class ; a curious argument as to weight as 
a criterion of a whole is found, NV., pp. 237 ff. 

« It. 2. 4-14 ; Cf. gV., pp. 829-47 ; SS. i. 42 ; PSPM., pp. 96-8 
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relation of inherence. The question stands, of course, in 
immediate relation to the kindred one of cause and 
eflfect; the Buddhists' deny that an effect before its 
production can be described as existent, non-existSnt, or 
both ; the Ny&ya ^ contoids that a whole which is an 
effect is non-existent before its production from its 
causes, thus keeping in harmony with their doctrine 
that a whole is something entirely other than the parts 
from which it is made up. 

There are nine substances, the four atomic, earth, 
water, hre, and air; ether; time and space; the self, or 
soul, and mind. The existence of yet another is postu- 
lated by the Mimahsli of Kumarila ^ to explain darkness, 
whose claim to be a substance rests on its possession of 
blue colour and motion. Tliese attributes are denied by 
Annani Bha^t&/ 'wl'o declares darkness to be no more 
than the absence of large illuminating light in general, 
a view akin to tliat of Prabhakara, who held that it was 
the absence of knowledge of light, while Qrldhara ' 
suggests that it the imposition on something else of blue 
colour. Darkness, therefore, is classed with non-existence 
pure and simple, as it is illegitimate to attempt to set 
up special categories of non-existence corresponding to 
each form of being. 

The qualities enumerated by Kan&da ' are seA'enteen ; 
colour, taste, smell, and touch; numbers, dynensions, 
individuality, conjunction and disjunction, priority and 
posteriority, cognitions, pleasure and pain, desire and 
averaion, and volitions. The list has obvious imperfec- 


' AT. BStra, i. 6 ; vii. 20 ; JLrjradeva in If. KfKi, p. 16 ; of. ^aiikan, 
BS. ii. 2. 20, 27. 

* ir. 1. 4a-64; below, | 4. 

* P- ^hii ; Ani. i. 56 ; PSPM., p. 96. 

* * T8D., { 3; BM. on BP. 8; sceV8.v.2, 19, 20. 

* BK., ^ 9 ; of. SP., {( 65, 176 ; Kir., pp. 15-20. « i. 1. 6. 
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tibns, and the commentators from Pra9a8t^>ftda ' down* 
wards are nnanimoos in interpreting tlie wmd ‘and* 
need in connexion with the last member aa implying 
others. Tlie orthodox list is made up to twenty*four by 
adding gravity, fluidity, and viscidity; merit and de- 
merit ; sound and faculty the last vague term being 
extended to cover velocity, elasticity, and mental impres- 
sion. - But some reduce the number by three, omitting 
priority and posteriority as depending directly on time 
and space, and individuality as the special form of non- 
existence styled mutual non-existence (ani/onyShlidvo,). 
Others, however, increase the number by three or four, 
adding lightness, softnesa or hardness, and laxiness, but 
these are rejected by Aunam Bha^t^* on the ground 
that lightness and laxiness are the mere negatives of 
gravity wd volition, while the other two depend on the 
degree of conjunction or disjunction. 

Of these qualities’' five l}elong to all suVjstauces— 
raber, dimension, imlividuality, conjunction and dis- 
, .action, and may therefoi’e rank as general * qualities, 
rime and space have no others; the ether luis sound 
also. The four atomic substances have the flve general 
fUalities and priority and posteriority; air has also 
tangibility or rather temperature, and velocity ; fire has 
temperature, colour, fluidity, and velocity ; water has the 
qualities of tire with the addition of taste, gra\ ity, anil 
viscidity; eartli has the same qualities as water, less 
viscidity, and smell. Mind which is regarded as corporeal 
(mUiia) has the seven qualities of the atomic substances 

' p. 10. 

* ThD., I 4 ; cf. for others NK., pp. 10 IT. 

* BP. 35-84 ; elasticity also belongs to all tangible things. 

* In the school terminology (PBh., p. 96) this class includes priority, 
posteriority, gravity, artificial fluidity, and velocity. But only the 
five belong to all substances. Comparison with primary qualities is 
misleading. All are real ; BK., pp. 69, 90. 
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nnd velocity. The self has the five general qualities, 
and nine of its own, cognition, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion, volition, merit and demerit, and mental 
impression, while God has the five general (qualities and 
cognition, desire and volition alone. While the qualities 
generally are attributes of one substratum only, con- 
junction and disjunction, number beginning with two, 
and individuality, in so far as resulting from reciprocal 
exclusion between two or more things, must have a 
multiple substrate.^ 

More important for the distinction of subsUincc than 
any of these divisions is that betttreen all pervading - 
(fjatatva) substances which have extreme magnitude 
{fMtramamahaijymmdmvitUva) and those which are 
corporeal {inurta) and have liiniU^d magnitude {puri- 
cMh uifiKtrividnavaUva) or as is ecjuivalent motion, since 
tliat implies the movement of the parts or whole from 
place to place, which is possible only if the substance is 
limited in space. Corporeal substances include the four 
atomic substances and their products together with 
mind. The other substances are unlimited, and enter 
into conjunction with all corporeal objects ; they are the 
self, time and space, and the ether. The last and the 
four atomic substances constitute the elemental sub- 
stances (hhuf((-ilfWfi*f), which singly or by combination 
among themselves liecome the material cruises of all the 
products in the universe. Again, subsbinces ai'e divided 
as eternal and transient : the atoms, the ether, time and 
space, the self and mind are eternal ; the products of 
aggregation are transient. 

The special tpialities fall to be considered together 


» PBh., p, 96 ; BP. 86-8. 

3 TSD., $ 14 ; NKo^a, pp. 766, 706; PBh., p. 22 ; Kir., pp. 84, 35 ; 
cf. RaghunAtha, PTN., pp. 25-7, who claims that 6Atito and milrta are 
true classes. 
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with the subjects to which they appertain, but the 
{^uerol qualities belong to all substances alike, an»l, 
though they are real, they are not necessarily so in the 
same way as the special qualities. This is most clearly 
seen in the case of number,' which is defined as the 
cause, precisely the proximate instrumental cause, of the 
use of the terms one, two, three, &c. Of numbers unity 
is eternal, and resides in the individual atoms and the 
other substances which arc eternal : plurality exists only 
in products which are transient. But the Nyaya view 
is that duality, &c., arc real like unity, and arc only 
revealed by cognition; the Vaifenka insists that all 
numbers above one arc the creation of a relating cogni* 
tion (Kpek^lmddhi), and not merely made known by it. 
The process is thus described : first, there is contact of 
the 8en.se organ with each of two jars : then the know* 
iedge of the genus unity ; then cognition operates relating 
the objects, each i-ecogniited as ‘ This is one ’ ; then 
duality is created ; thence the knowledge t)f the genus 
of duality ; thence the recognition of duality as a quality 
in the two things; and finally there is left only the 
impression of plurality, for, as the relating cognition is 
a fomi of consciou8ne.8s, it can endure for no more than 
three moments ; as soon as it has pi'otluccd the knowhMJgc 
of the quality two in the «jbject8 it disappears, and with 
it as cause must go its effitet. Other numifcrs are 
arrived at in the same way, for, though some recognize 
indefinite multitude (bahittva) us distinct from definite 
numbers, this view is generally rejected. But, though 


> First in PBh., pp. 111-18; 8P., H 26, 87; TB., pp. 7«, 80; TK., 
p. 6; TS.. { 24; BP. 106-«; V8U. iv. 1. II. KanOda’s doctrine of 
unity is given, VS. vii. 2. 1, 2-8. Cf. TR., p. 162; ibid., p. 164, 
Prabhftkara’s doctrine of a special category number is refuted. Cf. 
Cowell, SD8., pp. 161 if. Raghunfttita (p. 76) accepts it ; cf. iVstdr- 
tharalmmSUl, pp. 29, 80. 
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the Vsife^ika thus aooepts all numbers over one as a 
product of mental activity, it does not extend this view 
to unity itself. 

On dimension (parimdMi ) ' the school has little to say. 
It is the proximate instrumental cause of the use of 
measurement, and may be divided into four kinds 
minuteness {miMtvu), largeness {mahattva), length (dir- 
yhatm) and shortness (hrasvatva), but this rough division 
between magnitudes or two or three dimensions, and 
those of one only is often dropped, and as in the Sam- 
khya only the first two rocognisetl. Each class again 
may lie subdivided as medium and extreme : the ether 
has extreme greatness, a product like a pot medium 
greatness ; an atom extreme minuteness, a binary medium 
minuteness. Dimension is eternal in eternal substances, 
transient in others ; in the latter the dimension is de- 
termined by the number, magnitude, and arrangement 
or aggregation of parts,’’ but in the foniier, as an essen- 
tial part of the atomic theory, by number alone. Hut 
of the precise, character of extension there is no investi- 
gation, though it is deemed to be absolutely laal and not 
dependent on cognition. 

Individuality {prthuktv»)^ is the proximate instru- 
mental cause of the practice of separating one thing 
from another. As against the conception of reciprocal 
non-existence (anyonydhhava), with which some seek to 
identify it, it is real, not notional in character: ‘The 
pot is not a piece of cloth ’ is essentially different from 
‘ The pot is separate from the cloth ’, which makes it 

■ PBh., pp. 180-2; SP., » 27 , 88; TB., pp. 80, 81: TK., p. 6; 
T8D., i 85 ; BP. 100-18 ; TB.. ^ 144 ; SS. ▼. 00. 

’ VS. vii. 1. 8, 9 with oommentary. 

> PBh., p. 188 ; SP., H 88, 80 ; TB., p. 81 ; TK., p. 6 ; TSD., | 86 ; 
BP., 118, 114. Cr. VS. vli. 8. 8, 8; TB., pp. 144, 168. It U denied 
the rank of a quality, aa are priority and poateriority by Baghnnltba, 
FTB., pp. 28-8a 
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clear that the two things are positively distinguished. 
Agdn, we can say that a pot is not the qaality of colour 
which rerides in it, but not that the pot is separate from 
the colour. Individuality may be eternal or transient, 
according as the substance in which it resides, and by 
an adaptation of the theory of number a distinerion, 
obviously of no value, is made between the individuality 
of a single thing and that of two or more objects, which 
is produced by the operation of a relating cognition. 
But individuality itself is not due to cognition, but 
absolutely real, and its relation to number is not ex- 
amined, save in the unfortunate hypothesis of two kinds 
of individuality. 

Conjunction and disjunction (aarhyoga and vihhdga) * 
also appear as real, being caused by motion. They are 
the proximate instrumental causes of our use of the 
expressions united and separate, and are artificial and 
transient, as they apply only to the contact of things 
which have been apart, and the separation of things 
which have been united. Contact is primarily and 
properly due to motion (kwrmaja) whether unilateral as 
of a bird to a tree, or bilateral as of two butting rams. 
Secondarily, it is due to another conjunction ; thus the 
body is united with the tree through the conjunction of 
the hand and the tree, and an effect on its production 
thus becomes united with something already connected 
with its cause. Direct conjunction may be produced by 
a violent motion like sound, or by a gentle motion. 
Every kind of conjunction affects a part of the thing 
only and may be destroyed by separafion or by the 
destruction of the things connected. Disjunction for its 

’ vs. rll. 2. S-II with oonunenUiy; PBh., pp. 1S9-41, 161-4; 
SP.,f 1 29, SO, 90, 91, 187 ; TA., pp. 11, 19 ; TB., p. 81 ; TK., pp. 6, 6 ; 
T8., H97, 98; BP. 116-90; TR., p.U4; PSPU., p. 98 ; AHidrftara- 
pp. 89, 88. 
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port is distinct from the act of separation, which is due 
to motion, and denotes the state of separation existing 
between two things formerly in contact. It is subdivide, 
as is conjunction, but the Vai^^euka alone accepts the 
doctrine of disjunction by disjunction as in the case of 
the disjunction of the body from the tree by disjunction 
of the hand. This denial that the motion of part is the 
motion of the whole is repudiated by the Nyaya school. 

The part played by the category motion ’ in the pro- 
cess of conjunction and disjunction is simple : it is the 
cause by means of separation of the conjunction of an 
object with another point of space after there has taken 
place the breaking up of its conjunction with an 
anterior point of space. Motion thus takes place in five 
stages : an object is in contact with a definite point of 
space ; by the effect of motion it .separates itself thence ; 
thus there arises the destruction of its connexion with 
its first position in space ; then there is conjunction with 
a new point of space *, then the motion ceases. Motion 
may be veiiical, throwing up or down, horizontal, ex- 
pansion and contraction ; or of any other kind, summed 
up in the generic term ‘ going '. The term used for it 
which signifies properly activity (kat'mau, kriyd) is 
significant : it suggests that it originally had a wider 
conception in which it applied both to volition and 
motion as the two great aspects of activity, and has 
come to be restricted to the latter by the designation of 
volition as a quality of the self. Motion as defined is in 
all its varieties transient, and is destroyed either by 
a subsequent conjunction or the destruction of its sul> 
strate, substance. 

• vs. i. 1. 7, 14, 17 j ti. 1. 83 j PBh., pp. 280 IT. : TA,, p. 14 ; TB., 
p. Se ; TK., pp. 1, 30 ; TS., (§ 6, 76 ; BP. 6, 7 ; TR., p. 166 ; PSPH., 
p. 91 ; Padtrlhara(nam/Uif pp. 40-8. 

* So KttinSriU, QV., p. 896. Ther* i« no tnoe of recognition of 
ctiemlcel action in Koplda ; ho recognioM <pofi onljr, not dKKeimva, 
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Unlike ihe other general qualities, priority and 
posteriority ’ are restricted to the four atomic substances 
and to mind, uid in the latter which is eternal they are 
spatial only. They are the proximate instrumental 
causes of our conceptions of near and far in space and 
time alike. As such obviously their attributions as 
qualities to objects cannot be regarded as in any way 
ultimate: as we have seen this rec(^ized by some 
members of the school who remove them from the list 
of qualities. An important admission as to their de- 
pendence on thought is made by Prafa-stapilda, when he 
recognizes that the judgement by which one object is 
iussigned a position in time or space relative to each 
other is due to the operation of the relating power of 
cognition {ai^ekaaimddhiy 

While the ultimate atoms, air, the ether, time and 
space, the self and the mind, are inferable only in the 
Vaifesika view, though the Nyaya permits the direct 
peiception by the mind of the self, the qualities are for 
the most part the objects of perception if present in 
objects possessing magnitude. Thus the live qualities 
of temperature or touch, colour, smell, and savour and 
sound are perceived by one sense organ only,’* that appro- 
priate in each case; the five general qualities together 
with the illegitimate qualities of priority and posteriority, 
and with fluidity and viscidity, are apprchende<! by the 
two senses of sight and touch ; cognition, pleasure and 

• vs. vii. 2. 21 8 witli ooinm«n(ary ; PBIi., pp. 104-7; SP., (| 81, 
92, 188 : TA , p. 10 ; TB., pp. 81, 82 ; TK., p. 0 ; TS.*, | 29 ; BP. 181 6. 

> p. 99 ; TR., p. 162. 

' PBh., pp. 96 ff. ; BP. 92, 98. VS. iv. 1. 0-12 requires colour for 
all visual perception which it alone recognizes as perception proper 
(eaUftita ) ; so BBh. iii. 1. 67 ; NV., pp. 282, 288 ; NSM., pp. 28-6 ; but 
the later view is in MSgra, pp. 8, 8. Ct Kir., pp. 88-6 ; NK., pp. 44, 
46. For magnitude see VS. iv. 1.6; NS. iii. 1. 67 with NBh. and NV. ; 
TB, p. 79. 
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pun, desire and aversion by the mind ; and merit and 
demerit, mental impression, and gravity are sopersensible 
mad most be inferred alone. Motion also is perceptible 
through that in which it inheres. 

Conjunction, disjunction, sound, and the specific quali- 
ties of the self agree in extending only to part of their 
substratum, unlike other qualities ; when a man touches 
a part of a tree, he is held to be in conjunction with the 
tree, not merely with the part touched, for, if the latter 
view were pressed, we should be reduced to assert con- 
junction of the ultimate atom alone, and, as that is 
invisible, so its conjunction would be unseen.' Sound 
appears only in a part of the ether, and the qualities of 
the self are manifested only in connexion with mind, 
which, unlike the self, is not all pervading. Sound and 
the qualities of the self agree further in being of 
momentary or more precisely very brief duration, a view 
adapted from Buddhism by the Ny&ya school as well as 
the Vai 9 e^ka.’‘ Qualities,^ also, like substances, may be 
classified according to their causal potency in the various 
classes of cause : those of mind are efficient causes only, 
the others are non-inherent causes,* or both,* or neither. 


8. Qeiwrality, ParticularUy, and Inherence. 

From all that can be gathered from Kanada it seems 
as if to him the conception of generality was a mental 
creation depending on the mode of cognition. From his 
assertion that generality and particularity depend on 

> PBh., p. 108 . * Mow, I s. 

' PBh., pp. Wft 

* Vix., oolonr uvour, odour, non-hot touoh, number, dlmnulon, 
Individuslity, viaelditjr, sound. 

* Vis., ooajunotion, diijnneUon, hot touch, gnvity, fluidity, end 
Tsiooity. 
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cognition * it seems to follow that he oonoeived that if 
a property resides in many things, and if we use that 
property as means of grouping these things it becomes 
a general property (admanya), and that if it is regarded 
as distinguishing these objects from other objects it is 
a particularity (vi^aa). But on this substructure Fra* 
(astapfida^ and the whole school Iiave built a rigid 
realism which regards generality as eternal, one, and 
residing in many things, but only in the categories of 
substance, quality, and motion. As eternal it is distinct 
from such things os conjunction and duality which 
though residing in many are transient ; as one it ditfers 
from tlie dimension of an atom, and it resides in many 
by inherence (afnmvdya), thus differing from absolute 
nou*existence, which is not so conn^tetl with things. 
Generality may be divided according to its degree into 
the major and the minor,'* the former of which consists 
of existence alone, which is found in the thi'ee categories 
of substance, quality, and motion, while these categories 
themselves are minor generalities. But from another 
point of view a thi'eefold* division may be preferred, 
that of most extensive (vydjntht), which includes essence ; 
that of intermediate {vydpya-vyap(iku), which includes 
the thrae categories; and that of naiTowest (vydpya) 
which covers such generalities as the genus pot, where 
the term genua is to be understood as referring to the 
common characteristic and not to the individuals com- 
prised under it. The latter division accentuates the fact 

' i. 2. Sff. Badly explained away in Kir., p. 39, and in NK. aa 
maaning that their exiatonce is proved by intellect. 

* pp. 11, 12, 311, 312 : Kir., pp.22-4 ; SP., 7, 70, 111 ; TA., p. U ; 

TB., pp. 83, 87; TK., pp. 1, 20; T8., 6, 77; BP. 8-10; TB,, 

pp. 138, 100 ; PadOrthariUnamuld, pp. 42-4. 

’ PBh, (. e. : VB. treata the lower generalitiea iilao aa apecies rela- 
tively to being (Mdva, mtla), 

* TA., L r. ; SP., $ 111. For the Da^itailSrthl me Ui, pp. 86-7, 68-71. 

till N 
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that the general characterietic is deemed to be smnething 
which actually exists, and in harmony with this view it 
is made the object of perception either by means of all 
the senses in each appropriate case, or of mind alone, in 
the latter case falling under the concept of extraordinaiy 
or supernormal perception.* The reality of generality 
lies also at the basis of all predication. 

Generality as true is immediately connected with its 
substance, quality, or motion, and in this aspect can be 
styled a true class concept (j&ti). On the other hand, 
there are common characteristics whose connexion with 
a number of things is only mediate, and which therefore 
rank only as mere generality (upadhi). The causes 
which prevent a common characteristic or mere generality 
becoming a true generality or class concept are given by 
Udayana** as six. If there is but one object such as 
ether, there can be no class. If the same object has 
different names such as pot and pitcher, there ore not 
two separate classes. If there is muss-division a class 
concept is excluded; thus the four atomic substances 
and ether constitute the products (bhiita-dmvya), fhe 
same four with mind the coi’poreal things (murta- 
dravya), and thus neither can be a true class. Nor can 
there be a class of a class, on pain of a regremis ad 
infinitum. Again, the notion of particularity absolutely 
Infuses to allow of forming a class of it Finally, as 
every class concept lusides by inherence in its objects, 

^ Of. Plato, Soph, 254 o-265 a. for the categories of oCoia ; ordoit, 
/tiptjoff ; raMy, 0drrpoy ; Plotinos, vi. 1-8. Generality is not dependent 
on the individuals, but does not exist apart from them ; it is at once 
ir wapd wohhd and Iv oard voAAcuv. Of. above, oh. ii, §4 1» ^ i Arist. 
/r. i. 6. RaghunAtha (PTN., pp. 49- 54) denies a genus to existence 
(satfd) and quality as a whole (ginjiafva), 

* Kir., p. 88. Cited in TA., p. 14 ; SM. on BP. 8 ; ^DST. 55 ; accord- 
ing to KS. ii. 2. 71 Ajdti is samdnapnuavdMkd and has a distinct form 
(dkrfi) as its sign. Of. KM., pp. 297-810. 
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thtfe cannot be a daas of inheronee, for else we would 
have the absnrdity of inherence as a class residing 
inherence in inherence. The distinction, therefore, is 
clearly that between real natural classes corresponding 
to foots in nature and classifications based on our thought 
only, and it is by no means unlikely that it was this 
distinction which made the younger school persist in, or 
even invent, the conception of generality as absolutely 
real. Such a conception aflbrcled an answer to the 
apparent difficulty why we should frame such obviously 
conflicting ideas as those expressed in knowledge of true 
and arbitrary or shifting classes, and induced the school 
to adhere to their realism' despite the strong attacks 
directed against it by Buddhists and Jains aiike.^ 

To particularity KanAda refei'S only in its connexion 
with generality as dependent on cognition,’* while he 
elsewhere distinguishes it from the ultimate particulari- 
ties residing in the ultimate atoms of matter.' On this 
Pra9astap&da ’’’ and the rest of the school of the Vaifes- 
ikas found their theory of paiiicularity as an indepen- 
dent reality residing in eternal substances, that is, Ute 
atoms and the other five .substances, and distinguishing 
them from one another. The necessity for such a dis- 
tinction- is established thus. We can distinguish between 
any ordinary objects by enumerating their constituent 
parts, the empiric imlividual being that which has a 
bodily fonn ami special qualities,'* but when in the 

> So KuniSrilii, 9 V., pp. 201-8, SIC, 880-40, 404-8; cf. SS. v. 01 8 , 
where also (94>6) similarity is rejeotocl ns n sepurate category, as hy 
the Nyfiya ; PSPM., pp. 96 fT. 

A 9 oka, Sf?inf7nvafif7M}M|»rafiAr<7J.SBNT.,pp.94 102 ; Candraprabha, 
ch. xix ; NB., p. 115 ; NBT., p. 84 ; SDS., p. 10. 

M. 2. Sir. M. 2. 6. 

pp. IS, 821, 822 ; SP., §§ 8 , 71 ; TA., p. 14 ; TB., p. 87 ; TK., pp. 1, 
20 ; T 8 ., f| 7, 78 ; BP. 10 ; TR., pp. 159, 160 ; Kir., pp. 24, 25. 

• NS. ii. 2. 69. 

N 2 
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ultimate analysis we reach simple substances like the 
atoms or selves we can find no parts to permit of dis- 
tinction ; yet, as we are assured of distinction, we must 
assume that there lies in each individual a quality sut 
gmeria which makes it distinct from all others, and 
serves this function alone. To this view the objection 
was taken before Prafastap&da, and is adopted by the 
modern school of Ny&ya, that there must be something 
to dificrentiate the particularities, and the reply is made 
that this is a function which they perform for themselves 
ns well as diftereiitiating the substances in which they 
inhere. It is hardly surprising that this expedient 
should have proved unconvincing, and that the retort 
should Iks made that there is no good ground for not 
attributing to the atoms thcmstsl ves the inherent power of 
self-discrimination instead of mnltiplying entities. Nor 
has the doctrine any acceptance ‘ in other schools, being 
rejected by lioth the Prabli&kara and Bhatta schools of 
MimaAsS, the Ved&nta, Buddhism, Ac. 1 n any case it is 
.'idinitted that pai'ticularity cannot l)e the object of per- 
ception, but cun only be infciTed. 

Of inherance Kanada- tells us only that it is that 
through which it is said of cau.se and efiect that the one 
abides in the other (literally ' that this is here '), but the 
principle is already developed in PravostapOila to the 
definition that it is a connexion which exists l^etween 
things which cannot exist separately, and stand in the 

* Sp«K3it*ft, of fourse, 18 Acropted but not particulftrity ; cf, TB., p. 168 ; 
P8FM., p. VO. The schools use infUscriininstely in both sonsca. 
Kaghunaiha (PTN., pp. 30-32) denies particularity ; cf. Pad&iiharntna- 
wiUtl^ pp. 44-8. 

> Vii. 2. 26 ; of. E. 2. 1 If. 

=> PBh., pp. 14, 824-9 : SP„ ff 9, 72; TA.. p. 14 ; TR, pp. 16, 17 ; 
Jl'K., pp. 1, 20; TS., if 8, 79 ; BP. 11 ; cf. ^DS. 66 with Onnantna ; 
VSU. vii. 2. 26, 27 ; TR., pp. 160-3 ; Kir., pp. 26, 26 ; NV., pp. 66, 66, 
226 ; KKK. il. 82-4. RaghunAtha (p. 76) denies its unity. 
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relation of sabstrate and that which exists in it) and 
which produces the concept expressed in the word 
' Here There is no substantial difference in the 
modem definitimi of inherence as one, and consisting in 
an eternal relation between things which cannot exist 
sepaiUrtely (aytUa-itiddha). The description as one and 
eternal is intended to refute the objections of tiie Pr&- 
bh&karas and the modem Nyaya which reject both 
appellations. The unity of inherence is proved like the 
unity of existence by the fact that there is no diflerence 
in principle between the different cases in which we 
infer the relation of inherence. Tlie etcniity is provCfl 
by the simple ar'gument that, since every cause is linketl 
to the effect by inherence, assuming that inherence 
were an effect it would lx* based on itself, which would 
lead to a t'egreii»ua ad and therefore be 

absurd. But the eternity is relative, not absolute, like 
that of the atoms ; it denotes only that the relation can 
only disappear with the disappearance of the things 
related. Such a relation differs entirely from conjunc- 
tion, which carr only exist Itetwcerr things normally 
separate, and it is confitred to the five cases of the rela- 
tion between the product and its parts, both of which 
must be substances ; sulrstarrce and (|uality ; substance 
and motion ; generality and the individual ; and particu- 
larity and the eternal sulrstancus in which it resides. 
From the fact that it exists between things which are 
imperceptible such as sound and ether as wtsll as Ixstwecn 
objects of sense the Vaifesika ’ deduces that inherence is 
an object of inference only, but the Nyftya insists that 
it can be perceived by a special process of perception. 

The difKculties of the doctrine have not failed to 
awake lively criticism, especially as the view of inherence 


' PBli., pp. 328, 889 ; XKova, p. 881 ; VSU. vii. 2. 88. 
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stands in indissoluble connexion with the doctrine of 
causation. The Bh&t^ Mini&hB&, Yed&nta, Saifakhya, 
and Buddhist alike decline to accept it, and in 

}>articular destroys the conception in his exposition of 
the Veddnia Su/tni.^ He points out the impossibility of 
the argument which seeks to distinguish conjunction and 
inherence; the former is eternal as well as the latter, 
for instance, in the case of the i^elation between ether 
and the ultimate atoms ; it is useless to assert that in* 
herence can exist without a third thing to unite it with 
the things in which it exists, while conjunction needs 
inherence to hold it to the things which are in coujunc* 
tion, and the dilKculty is not removed by the verbal 
e.vpodient of calling one a category and one a quality. 
Moreover, the argument that there must be this rolation 
Itetween cause and effect cannot be accepted. If cause 
and effect are inseparably conuetsted as the Vai^erika 
liolds, then is it not far more simple to assume that there 
is i<leutity of essence between the two ? Moreover the 
conception of inseparable connexion contradicts point 
blank the idea that cause precedes effect, which is an 
essentiat ])art of the Nyaya-Vnifesika doctrine of 
causality. 


4. Cnuse and Ejfevt. 

The Nyaya-Vaifesika doctrine of cause and effect 
stands in immediate relation to that of inherence, which 
as appears from Kauada was first conceived as the I'ela- 
tion l)etween those two. But the development of the 
cxiuninatiou of cause did not adhere strictly to this 


’ ii. 2. 18>17. Of. A^oka, SBNT., pp. 78*88; 

Sd^ikkhtfa Stlira, v. 99, 100 with commantaiy ; P* * FSFM., 
pp. 89, 100, who I'^^ards it as many and both eternal and uonetenial, 
))ervcpiiblo and imperuoptible. 
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dictam; the concept includcH much besicie the cause, 
which in the strict sense of the word is the inhweut 
cause, though tliat always occupies an essential place in 
the theory. 

In the final form ^ of the doctrine the cause is that 
which always precedes the eflect, is necessary to it, 
and tlrnt not merely as an accessoiy cause {anytUhd- 
»’ ' The precise nature of accessory causes is not, 
however, very explicitly stated ; they include matters 
veil, though in relation of inherence with the cause 
" <ei', are not themselves directly instrumental in 
ion, like the colour of the threads in the production 
oi . vaose events prior to the cause which only 
o. afibet it, such as the father of the potter in 
the pot ; and generally all infiuences which, 
‘ ’!i niation with the cause, are neither necessary 

nor suit, ^ent to produce it, such as the ass who carries 
clay for the fabrication of tlie plot. Vifvan&tha 
-ubdivides the first two classes into two eacli, but the 
iast class clearly covers the whole field, and its vagueness 
obvious. 

C auses are divided into three kinds.* The first is the 
, veul cause, in which case tlie relationship is that of 
inseparable connexion. It is illustrated by the relation 
of thi threads to the rug, as opposed to the shuttle 
w’hich aid. in tiie production of the fabric, and the same 
r«lati'm exists between all products and the substances 
V they are made. It holds also between sub- 

. ||. 4 i TB., p. II j TK., p. 7 J TSD., iSS; BP. !«, ISI 22 ; 
cf KKK. ii. 168-79. RaghunAtha (Fl'N., pp. 71-4) claims for causa. 
t.o« the rank of a category. 

* The whido doctrine is implied in VS. x. 2. 1-7 ; i. 1. 18-ii. 1. 2, 
where the causal character of the sutwtancoii, qualities, and motion is 
given; PBh., pp. 81, 24, II8-102; SP., ti 179; TA., p. 4 ; Ta, 
pp. 15-26; TK,, p.8 : TSD., §40; BP. 17, IS; TR, pp. 152-1, 166, 
157. 
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stance and quality and substance and motion : the rug 
is the inherent cause (aamavdyi-kdram) of its colour, 
and it is readily admitted that, as the cause must precede 
the effect at the moment of its coming into being, the 
inig must have no colour, and, since it can also have no 
dimension, cannot be perceptible at all, until these attri* 
butes have come after an infinitesimal delay into being. 
Secondly, there is the non-inhcrent cause (ammavdyi- 
kdntiM), which inheres in the same substratum with the 
effect or with the inherent cause. The firat is the rela- 
tion of the arrangement of the thimds of a rug to the 
rug ; the aiTangcment or conjunction as a quality is 
inherent in the threads, which are the inherent cause of 
the rug. The relation may secondly be indirect ; thus 
the colour of the threads of the rug stand in this ixilation 
to the colour of the rug ; the colour of the threads in- 
heres in them, they inhei’c in the rug, and the colour of 
the rug inheres in it. Thirdly, the category of instru- 
mental cause (nhnitta-kdnnim) is the receptacle for 
every sort of cause which cannot be luDUght under the 
two preceding heads, including the agent; in it again 
there may be drawn a distinction lietween special and 
general causes, of which there are eight: God, his 
knowledge, desire, and action, antecedent non-existence, 
space and time, merit and demerit, to W'hich some add 
absence of counteracting influence.' But in this view 
of the third category it seems that the term cause is too 
widely applied, and includes what is not necessary, and 
a better method is that followed by those who distinguish 
l)etween primary (mukhya) and subordinate causes and 


' Cf. Athalyn, TS., pp. 207, 208. The idea is applied to the case of 
perception in NS. ii. 1. 22 as regards duration, space, tine, and ether ; 
A regards space and time see PBh., p. 25 ; Kir., iq>. 88, 89 ; VS. vii. 
1. 26; r. 2. 25, 20; Faddeguu, Kui;. e'pstem, p. 219. 
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subdivide the former only into the three olasBOs, rfele* 
gating the other matter to the inferior category. 

A farther efibrt to clarify the conception of cause is 
ccmtained in the doctrine of efficient or proximate 
cause {karam), which is explained as that cause which 
most materially contributes to attain the result,^ in 
accordance with the grammatical definition of the term.’* 
As we have seen, the older school define it as a specific 
cause which produces the efiect by an activity or function 
{vydpam), wliich intervenes between it and the result, 
while the modem school describe the function itself as 
the proximate cause, defining it as that which is not 
disjoined from its appropriate efiect.* At the same 
time, however, the older school were precluded by the 
use of language} from accepting as an instrumental cause 
)ui agent of any sort. So, in the case of perception, the 
dispute between the two schools centred itself in the 
i|Ue8tion whether the oigan with its functioning was to 
be <lee>ne<l the cause, or whether the functioning in the 
contact of organ and object was the true cause, express 
woixls being used in the former case to exclude the 
agent from being deemed to l)e intended. The newer 
theory is accepted in the main by Kefava Mifra, 
Laug&kiji Bhaskara, and Vi^vanatha, while Annam 
Bhatta shows a carious vacillation, especially obvious 
in his treatment of the allied questions of the proximate 
cause of perception and inference.'^ 

The efiect may, of course, lie defined in terms of cause 
as that which follows on that which is necessary and 
not accessory merely,*’ but a more pregnant definition is 

’ TB., PI). 10, 25; TS., ({ 87, tl; NVT., p. 17; ITVTP., pp. 
187-S»i>. 

* Pt^iai, i. 4. 42. ’ o. g. TK., p. 7 ; TB., p. 27, 

* NKofa, p. ]76. * Atfaalyc, TS., pp. 189-91. 

* TB., p. 18. 
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that of Annam Bha^^,’ who makes it the positive eorre- 
late of an anterior nation, thus emphasiring the ftmda* 
mental feature of the doctrine of causality in theN^ya- 
Vaifesika, its denial that the effect always exists jne* 
figured in the cause {ftsai-karya-vddu). IHie doctrine is 
already expressly insisted upon by Kan&da:^ without 
a cause there can be no efi'ect, not, however, without an 
effect no cause. Thus the doctrine of the school is that 
the cause always precedes tiie effect, and the latter has 
no existence until it is brought into being. It has, 
therefore, some affinity with the Buddhist doctrine of 
the generation of Iteing out of not being, and it stands 
in absolute contradiction with the Saiiikhya ^ assertion 
of the pre-existence of tlie effect in the cause (mt-karyii' 
vdtlti), or the Vedanta * view which preserved the identity 
of the cause, while holding that the effect was ultimately 
illusory. The Saiitkhya lays stress on such arguments 
as the fact that in experience we see that there can l)c 
no ci'uution of anything new ; the blue colour can never 
Ih) c<mverted into red ; the sesaumm can l)e ti'aced in the 
oil pressed from it ; no effect is ever produced from any 
cause as would be |x)ssible on the Nyaya view, but only 
from a s])ecific cause ; if the suggestion is made that the 
cause possesses some power to produce the effect, is this 
{x>wcr connected with the effect '( If so, that is as much 
;is to say the effect is pi'efigured in the cause ; if not, 
there is the fatal difficulty as to the concurrence of 
ilefinite effects with definite causes. Finally, as cause 
and effect ai'e correlative ideas, it is impossible to assert 
the existence of cause without its producing at once the 
effect. Tlie Nyaya reply is not uningenious : the same 

‘ TS., i ! V8. i. 2. 1, 2. 

^ OurlH*, SflfMtytf, pp. 2S8ir. ; i. 114 >32 ; Kvitli, SAfitkhfja Stfstetn, 

^pp. 78, 88. 

« VedHtiia, ch. six, xxi ; yafikara on BS. ii. 1. 14>20. 
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aUHiUi moke a pot or a saucer ; on the identity tiieory 
the atcnus, pot, and saucer should all be the same which 
is not the case, an argument whifh the Ved&nta meets 
by denying that things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another. The shape of a [wt 
again is not to be traced in its. constituents and must be 
new. Or, if it is argued that the effect is latent but is 
made manifest, then the manifestation itself, being an 
effect, must have existed previously and so on indefinitely. 
Tills argument can only be met by resort to the Vedftnta 
theory that the whole manifested work is but the play 
of illusion, and tliat one i*eal alone remains. Hence 
Qahkara's onslaught on the conception of inherence in 
its relation to causality escapes the diHiculty of the 
Samkhya, which is compelled to ignore obvious facts by 
its insistence on the prefiguration of the real cause in 
a real effect. But it is difficult to hail (^ukara as the 
predecessor of Kant ' in his treatment of cause, when it 
is remembered that it is not this category merely but 
everything in the universe vrliich is projected by the 
cosmic power of illusion. 

Ajiart, however, from the fundamental problem of 
causation, there are obvious weaknesses in the doctrine 
of the Nyaya-Vaifesika. The ignoring of the agent is 
obvious and inexplicable, for on their own view the 
agency of God is an important feature in creation, aii<l 
their doctrine of causality and non-existence adapts 
itself admirably to permit of the proof of the creative 
power of God. The distinction between inherent and 
non-inherent causes is untenable and ihAccurate, as the 
latter are in indirect relations of inherence, while non* 
inherent applies properly to instrumental causes. Nor 
is there any recognition of the conjunction of inherent 


^ Aibalye, I'b., p. 205 ; conira, llvUtitiou, AUi/em, Oemifu, !• iii. 625. 
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causeH to produce a result, despite the obvious problem 
presented in the familiar case of the pot in view of the 
presence of water in its materials,^ and the argument 
against the Samkhya theory which can be deduced thence 
is palpable. Needless to say, the nioi*e complex case of 
chemical compounds is ignored * as are also the plain 
facts of the same eifect produced by appai'ently different 
causes or the inteionixture of effects. In no case docs 
there more clearly appear the divorce of the system from 
practical Hcieutiiic experience. 

5. Non-existence, 

In Kanada non-oxistenc(‘, as we have seen, floes not 
appear as a category. His own doctrine, misinterpreted 
by his commentotors, amounts to this.^ Absolute non-* 
existence or negation is not a predieable at all ; ante- 
cedent non-existence, the condition of the cause qua 
effect before it produces its result, subsequent non- 
existence, the condition of the effect when resolved into 
its elements, and mutual non-existence, the relation 
between things possessing identity of their own, all have 
definite relations to reality and do not form a special 
category. In the Nyaya^ we find the genn of the idea 
of not-lH3ing as something knowable and existent in the 

* VS. i. 1. S23 applies! only to union of eiuiilur substanci^s ; combina- 
tion of motions is driiiod, i. 1. 24, and causation of motion by motion, 
i. 1. 11. 

« Then* is no tnit'c of ii rocognitioii of clieinical compounds or an 
organic whole, as suggested by Chatterji, Hindu Hudism, pp. 27, 36, 
whose authorities (NVT., p, 280 ; Kir., pp, 11 4, 115) do not bear out 
his contention in any way. The refhsal (VS. iv. 2. 1-4) to allow of a 
combination of heterogeneous atoms to form the body shows the real 
view of the schools. Contrast Seal, Piotilive 8dence$f pp. 98-1 21, 

» is. 1. 1 if. 

e « NS. ii. 2. 12 with NBh. and NY. ; NBh., ]>. 2 ; NV., pp. 10, S3 ; 
NVT., p. 23 i above, cliap. ii, | 2. 
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(Mine wfty m being, (he knowledge being baaed in (he 
Bhfiaya on inference, but later ascribed to direct per* 
ception in a peculiar form. Two forma of negation are 
recogniaed in the Sutra, explained in the BhSsya as non- 
existence prior to being brought into being and non- 
existence after the destruction of the form of the thing 
brought into existence. Harmony between the Vai^e^ka 
and Ny&ya was established before Jayanta and V&cas- 
pati,* the latter of whom gives the classical division of 
negation as base<l on identity or correlation, the latter 
comprising the. three varieties of anteceilent, consequent, 
and absolute non-existcuce.'-^ The older Ny&ya tradition, 
however, retained the Sutra standpoint by explaining 
that absolute non-existence was merely antecedent non- 
existence without a «letermining limit, and negation of 
identity was similarly antecedent negation conceived 
of as in relation to a different thing which it never 
liecunies. Antecedent negation explains also negation of 
requiii'meiit and of capacity not previously existing, 
while subsequent negation disposes of negation of prior 
capacity, if these further divisions of negation are 
adopted. 

The syncrctist school, while adopting non-existence as 
a separate category, always recognize its correlation to 
being; negation is knowl^ge dependent on knowledge 
of the positive counterpart iftratiyoffin);' an idea familiar 
in rhetoric, where in ‘Thy face is like the moon’ the 
latter is the counterpart of the relationship of similarity 
abiding in the face. The pot is the coqpterpart of its 

> 186-8; NVT., p. 807; Kir., p. 6; LsIcm, p. 18; NK., 

p.8a0; NM., pp. 68-61. 

> anycmydhhilva ; prdy^f pratlhraiiM-f ntyanUi-ahhUva ; relation («am- 
handka) coven inherence and coigonction. 

s SP., 10, 68, 78, 112<15 ; TA., p. 16; TB., p. 88 ; TK., pp. 1, 21 ; 
TSD.. II 9, 80; BP. 12. 13 ; TB.. p. 188; NSM., pp. 84-68. 
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antecedent or subeeqnent non-existence ; it is an (#wt 
of the one, and a cause of the other^ in abscdute nega- 
tion the counterpart is determined by a relation of 
negation with its substrate, e.g. the ground on which 
the pot, once seen, is no longer present. From absolute 
negation mutual negation differs by resting on denial of 
identity not of relation. Beyond these four classes some 
Vai^esikiis' went by distinguishing from absolute nega- 
tion teinpomry negation (adviayikSWidva) as in the 
preprmtion ‘The pot is not on the ground’, while 
Annam Bhatto refutes this subdivision with the aigu- 
incnt that the non-existence of the pot on the ground is- 
peniianent and only temporarily obscured by being 
covered up with the pot when it is present. Yet another 
teacher, Saudanda introduced the conception of the non- 
existence on the ground of a pot because there is there 
instead u cloth, but this futility did not win much 
support. 

Needless to my this conception of non-existence as 
a reality received no support from the other schools, and 
the MimaUsa in particular was ready to show that the 
pasition of the Nyaya-Vaifesika involve<l them in a fatal 
reifremift uil infiiuturu inasmuch as, if non-existence 
were a reality, then the negation of non-existence must 
be another reality and so on indefinitely. To meet this 
objection, the weight of whicli was of course decisive for 
the .school, the ancient Nyaya developed the view that 
the negation of a negation was equivalent to the positive. 
The modem school, however, repudiate this view: a 
negation cannot, they hoI<l, ever be equivalent to-a posi- 
tive, but they admit that the negation of the negation of 
the first negation is equivalent to the first negation.* 

> NKofS, pp. 7, 76; Athsljre, TS.. pp. 371, 372; TC. ii. 68, 576; 
Faddrthamtnamdldf pp. 24, 25. 

* Cf. TSD., 4 80, with Athalye'a note ; Raghunfttha, PTN., pp«65-7. 
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It is more interesting to note the sympathy which 
exists between the doctrine of the school and the 
Buddhist view of the momentariness of existence, which 
finds expression in the doctrine of causation also. 
Cognition in the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness 
developed in the Sautrantika school ^ persists for a 
moment only : it is non-existent, existent, and gone, 
and in harmony with this we have tlie antecedent non- 
existence, existence, and subsequent non-existence of 
cognitions in the Nyaya- Vai9e9ika, wliere, however, with 
characteristic adaptation to meet the view of the school 
.the length of existence of the cognition is conceived in 
three aspects, that of its coming into being, that of its 
disappearance, and the intervening space. Sound also is 
subjected to the same treatment ppssiblj^ already in 
Kanfida, and certainly in the work of Prafastapada.'^ 

> SSS. iii. 8. 0, 7 ; SOS., p. 10 ; KB., p. 108 ; NBh. v. 1. 24 ; KVT., 
pp. 105, 880; NK.,pp. 78. 74 ; Matlh, Vrfh\ pp. IIC, n. 1, 281, n. 1, 
546, n. 6. 

2 The origin of this doctrine can be soon in the three stages of 
a samsfcrto, 'confection *, in AUg, NikUya, i. 162 ; Kathdv, i. 01 ; Madh. 
Vfttif p. 1^, as vtpddQf ryaya, sthityanytUhOtm ; the Vaibh&sikas hare 
four ; cf. jdtif jardf sfktft, anityatd (ibid. p. 546) in the Alhidharma, as 
occurring in kfana ; the Abhidharmako^aryakhya applies the division to 
the series, not the kfatw, Gf, the Yoga view of time as a series of 
kfa^, YS. iii. 62 with commentary. 

* 26; Kir., p. 88. Cf. for cognition, NS. iii. 2. 1 It To say that 

cognitions endure for three moments (Athalye, TS., p. 107 : SualJ, 
/air., p. 216, u^poSi, nthiH, ttdfa) is the doctrine of the later texts, 
«. g. TK., p. 19 ; TB., pp. 88, 84, but it is a mere matter of terminology 
as the doctrine is In effect in PBh., p. 287. But the exact form of the 
doctrine is not proved for either SOtra. On ike kfam cf. F^N., 
pp. 58-61 ; Faddrtkaraimfnuldf p. 86. Contrast the view of duration 
as real, .Tames, Psyck. i. 009 ff. ; Pringle Pattison. 77ie Idea of Ood^ 
pp. 860ff. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
1. The Atomic Theory. 

Thr doctrine of the existence of real things in the 
universe had to face when it was first expounded in 
definitive form the presence of the powerful influence of 
the doctrine of vacuity {^nya-v&la) or philosophic 
niliilisin of the M&dhyamika school of Buddhism which 
owes its establishment to Nflgarjuna.' The essential 
principle of this school, whose views may be compared 
usefully with the dialectic of Zeno, asserte«l that on 
nnal 3 '’ais our ideas present such iucoiisistencies and 
incompatibilities that there can be nothing real under- 
lying them; they deny therefore not only the true 
existence of external reality, but they do not admit that 
tliought itself is real, so incoherent and contradictory is 
it. Thus, against the claim of realism that there is both 
truth and reality, it is uigued that on investigation the 
true essence of things is not revealed: we form the 
notion of a cloth, but when we examine it we find only 
a mass of threads, whence it follows that our notion was 
an error. Again it is urged, just as the objects seen in 
a dream, magic,,/t(fn Morguna, and mirage, are not real 
though we believe in them, so also neither is our know- 
ledge nor its object real.* The response of the NySya 

^ if(1dA{^miA’a SutrOf i. t IT. ; iv, 8 ; xtii. 2, 8 ; c*f. SDS., p. 11 ; SSS. iii. 

I ; Above, oh. ii, § 2. 

« Mm. S. vii. 84 ; Vriti, pp. 178, 446 ; cf. OaudapAda, ii. 6 IT. 
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S&tra^ as expounded by Y&teyftyana is effective. If 
there is proof, it is ui^ged, that nothing exists, then this 
proof sublates its own existence. If there is no proof, 
how can it be established that nothing exists 1 If it is to 
be assumed without proof, then the opposite contention 
is at least as legitimate. The fact of our ability to 
analyse our notions confutes the belief in their unreality 
and that of their objects ; it cannot be expected that we 
should have a separate perception of the whole and its 
parts, or of the cause and its effect. As regards the 
argument from the dream state, it is pointed out that no 
argument is adduced by the nihilists to show that the 
knowledge we have is really comparable to that of 
a dream in place of that of our waking experience, nor 
again is it shown that our dream experience is of non- 
existing things. To these retorts V&tsy&yana adds the 
telling argument that the only ground on which it can 
be taken that things seen in a dream do not really exist 
is that they are seen no more in the waking state, which 
implies that our waking experience is real. 

Probably at a time after the production of V atsy&yana’s 
Bhft^ya the need was felt in the school to combat the 
further development of the nihilism of N&gftrjuna, which 
in the hands of Asahga^ and Vasubandhu led to the 
doctrine of idealism (vijMtta-vdda) which denied abso- 
lutely the reality of external things, and accepted as the 
only reality our ideas or mental acts, including per- 
ception; in their view therefore external things were 
merely products in our consciousness * doe to ideas 

• iv. S. M-a?. cr. ^Bksta on BS. IL 8. 18-87 ; Kumlrik, ^V,, 
p^ 148-88; F8PM., pp. 84, 88, 88 ; 88. i. 48 B. 

* JiakayatuuaMUaiara, i. 18 : xl. 68 ff. ; cf. SDS.. p. 18 ; 888. Hi. 8 ; 
Steborbstokoi, JftdSMi, vi. 144 ft Osii^plda in bis attitad* to the 
Vaieealka ahowa both Mkdbyamika and V^Unarkda inflnanoo ; ms 
JRA s! 1810, pp. 188-40; MOB. uxUi. 01-4. 
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existing independently of objects, a modified tom of 
which doctrine we have already seen in Dignfiga. It 
was, therefore, found necessary to reinterpret the Sutra* 
to make it cover a refutation of the denial by the new 
school of realism, and this was the more easy in that 
such a refutation was necessarily in part implicit in the 
refutation of a nihilism which denied reality to thought 
and external being alike. 

The essence of the argument against pure idealism is, 
therefore, that it contradicts the nature of our dis- 
tinction between waking and dream experience. We 
Iwlieve that dream objects have no existence apart from 
our experience, simply liecause when awake we do not 
perceive them as objects, and this is explicable only on 
the theory that an external reality does exist. But if 
there were nut a sensible world of experience the dreams 
themselves could not exist, for ultimately dreams are 
based on a real experience. Moreover, only on such 
a hypothesis as that of an external reality can we ex- 
plain the distinction between truth and error as seen in 
hallucination or a mistake, and the conviction of such 
a reality is also forced upon us by the fact that vre do 
not, as should be the case if the objects are only our 
ideas, have them continuously and at our pleasure before 
us, as is the case with our own ideas, while our per- 
ceptions depend on things l)eyond our power to afiect.^ 

It remains, therefore, to discover what is the ultimate 
reality which is thus necessary to explain our experience. 
Things in the universe ore made up of parts whieh are 
combined into wholes by the relation of inherence, and 
this conception serves to refute the objections directed 
against the conception of whole and part on the ground 

' iv. 9. M-80 M taken by Vtcaapsti. The rendering of iv. 9. 2S in 
SBH. viil. 1S8 ie dearly erroneous, buddkyt being instr. not abL. 

‘ Cf. faiikara on BS. ii. 9. 98 ; Kumkrila, {TV., pp. 118-48. 
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that the whole cannot reside in the parts, since it is 
greater than any one or more of them apart, nor can the 
parts remde in the whole since they are less than it, 
olgeetknis founded on a false application of spatial 
conceptions outside their sphere.* Now the process of 
diviinon of a whole can be carried beyond the limits of 
perception, but not indefinitely; there most on pain 
of a reg}vmis ad injinitum, which is inconceivable 
(anamdhanupa 2 >fUti), he Ai>oini at which division stops, 
and there remains a permanent substance, which is never 
destroyed and which cannot be subdivided. To this 
assumption there is obvious an immediate objection in 
shape of the existence of the all-pervading ether, which 
therefore must compel the atom to have parts. The 
reply is that the conception of within or without thus 
implied is inapplicable to an eternal thing which is not 
a product ; the omnipresence of ether is admitted, bpt it 
neither repels nor is ohstructetl, and therefot*e in no wise 
implies the existence of parts in the atom, for it Itas no 
form and is intangible. There are the further objections 
that anything which has magnitude must have form and 
therefore parts, and that the possibility of conjunction 
with another atom is only possible, if the atom has 
parts, but these are rejected without detailed refutation 
on the strength of the overwhelming weight of the 
argument that there must be an end to divisibility. Nor 
does the Vaifeeilxi SHUra^ add any farther argument of 
weight ; it seems to conceive the grounds for accepting 
atoms to be the fact that there must be something 
uncaused, and that the existence of non-eternal things 
implies the existence of the opposed conception of eternal 
things, which can be found only in the atoms, though 

> MB. iv. 2. 4 ff. cr. fiAksrs on BS. ii. 1. 26-Sl. 

* Tii. 1. 9 , 10 ; PBb., p. 28 ; TB., pp. 78, 74 ; TK., pp. 8, 6 ; T8D., 
p.10: BP. 86. 
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these save in an aggregate cannot be an object of 
perception. Aggregates differ by reason of the number 
of the atoms which produce them and thus create 
magnitude {mctJudim), which is different from minute- 
ness (atmiva). In the aton\^ which are infinite in 
number we can distinguish classes according to tiieir 
possession of qualities, air atoms possessing tanjpbility, 
fire that and colour, water these and savour, and earth 
these and odour. 

The conception thus presented is simple and intelli- 
gible; it is possibly a development from the earlier 
position, which is represented in the Jain philosophy 
and which regards matter, understood a.s eternal and 
undifferentiated as the product of atoms each of which 
occupies a point in space, while they are all equal and 
not differentiated according to the four elements which 
are later evolved by a process of differentiation.* In 
the Sutra as in the form of atomism found in Buddhism * 
the atoms are definitely brought into relation with the 
four elements by assigning to them specific qualities, 
and possibly also the element of peculiarity (vifesii) 
which enables them to remain distinct despite what 
otherwise must be their entire identity. In the hands 
of Pra^astapada, however, there appears already a 
characteristic development of the theory, which renders 
it far less simple and easy. The magnitude of an aggre- 
gate, which seemingly was in the view of Kanflda due to 
the numW of the atoms constituting it, is held to arise 
not from these causes alone, but also from the magni- 
tude of the constituent parts and their aggregation,'* 

' Abovc» Pi. I, oh. i. § J. 

> Cr. ^afikara on B3. li. 2. 18 ; SSS. iii. 4. 18-16 ; SDa, p. 18 ; NV., 
► p. 248. 

* makattvcqmicoyati being vupplied in VS. Tii. 1. 9, which refere to 
number of parte onlj. Cf. Kir., pp. 60-8, '68-8. 
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tbeae terms beibg read into KauAda’s aphorism wholly 
without wantmt, and with a remarkable tendency to 
ignore tbe plain fact that the two new factors are on 
the ultimate analysis, as they are explained, nothing 
more than the results of the number of parts. On the 
other hand, below the stage at which utagnitude is 
reached, number alone seems to act as a factor, a dis- 
tinction wholly indefensible in theory, since if the atoms 
are really the source of all products there can bo nothing 
save uumlier to account for the diverse sixes of things. 
The impulse to this view may have l)een given by the 
aphorism of KanAda, which makes * the minute the 
reverse of the thing which has magnitude, and which 
seems to have been interpreted to set an impassable gulf 
Isitwcen them, and to reiiuiro that magnitude should be 
produced from magnitude only. If this were correct, it 
would follow that combination of minute with minute 
would protluco still more minute results, but this con- 
clusion would obviously Lave Iteeii contradicted by the 
fact that the atom was the miuiinain divinUflt', and 
therefore the rule that number gave increase in sixe was 
admitted. Two primary atoms produce the binary (dvy- 
oifuku), which still is minute (uim) fur it is without 
magnitude in the technical sense ; three binaries, how- 
ever, produce the triad {Irtfannlat), which is later asserted 
to be the mote in the sunbeam and equated with the 
imli, the phrase used by the Nydya Sutm ' in expressing 
the furthest length of division, and which there must be 
deemed to denote a dimension not too (unall for appre- 
hension.^ Possibly ^ there may have also contributed to 

^ iv. 2. 17. The phrase, however, is uncertain in sense; it may 
mean only that there is an end to division, NBh* U c. ; cf» NV., 
pp. 288if. 

* SM. on BP. 15, 87 ; TB., pp. 78, 74 ; NKo^, p. 488. Some stopped 
here as the ultimate unit, Kir.,p. 51 ; RaghuuAiha, Fl'N., p. 11. 

> Jacobi, BKB. i. 202. 
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this result the fact that there was a division in things 
possessing magnitude between those which were eternal 
like space, and those which were non-etemal : the desire 
to emphasize this contrast also may have led to the 
setting up of the class of the eternal atom and the 
perishing binary, but the excrescence on the theoiy is 
palpable. The insistence on number, however, gives 
rise to an effective argument for the impossibility of 
infinite division, since, if this wei*e possible, it would be 
necessary to admit the equality of the size of the largest 
mountain and the smallest heap, on the ground of the 
equality of infinities.' A further argument, which is 
probably lute in origin, deduces that there must be 
a definite limit to subdivision just as there is a definite 
limit to extension in the sky.^ 

In Prafastapada'' appears also a clear statement of 
the mode in which the universe comM to rest, and is 
created again from time to time in an eternal cycle. 
When a hundred years, by the measure of Brahman, are 
at an end, there comes the time for the deliverance of 
the Brahman then existing. Then to secure rest for 
living beings wearied by their wanderings, the Supreme 
Lonl desiios to reabsorb all creation; simultaneously 
with this desire there arises a cessation of the operations 
of the unseen tendencies (adrsta) of all souls that are 
the causes of their bodies, sense organs, and gross 
elements. Then out of the Lord’s desire, and from the 
conjunction of the souls and the material atoms, there 
come about certain disruptions of the atoms constituting 
the bodies and sense oigans. The combination of the 
atoms is thus destroyed, and thus brings about the 
destruction of all things down to the atoms. There 

' T8D., i 10; Kir., p. 61 ; NVT. iv.8. 17. 

* 8U. on BP. S7; cf. NV., p. 261. 

’ pp. 4Sff. ; Kir., pp. 80 if. 
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etumes « socoeaidve diai-uptioa or resbsorption of the 
ultimate material sttbetaacea — earth, water, fire, and air, 
one after the other. Thereafter the atoms remain 
isolated, and with 'them the selves permeated with the 
potencies of their past virtue and vices. Then, again, 
for the sake of the experience to be gained by living 
beings, there arises in the mind of the Supreme Lord 
a desire for creation, and there are produced in the 
atoms of air certain actions or motions, duo to their 
conjunction under the influence of the unseen potential 
tendencies that begin to operate in all souls. These 
motions bring about the mutual contact of the air 
atoms, and there appears through diad and triad, Ac., 
finally the great air which exists vibrating in the sky ; 
from this springs the great reservoir of water, in which 
appear the great earth and the great fire. By the 
thought of the Supreme Lord there is produced ^from 
earth and fire atoms the cosmic egg, in it the Lord pro- 
duces the worlds and the creator Brahman, to whom he 
assigns the further work of creation. Brahman then, 
endowed with extreme degrees of knowledge, dispassion, 
and power, recognizing the ripeness for fruition of the 
tendencies of living beings, creates his mind-born sons, 
the Praj&patis, the Manus, gods, fathers, and seers, and 
from his mouth, arms, thighs, and feet tlie four castes 
and all other living beings, all having their knowledge 
and experience in harmony with their previous deeds, 
and then endows them with knowledge, virtue, dis- 
passion, and powers in accord with ^eir respective 
impressional potencies. 

As to tSe exact mode of the process of destruction 
a dilTerence exists between the old and the modern 
schools.* In the former view the process is from cause 


■ T8D., pp. 9 , 10; TB., pp. 71-8. 
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to efl^t; the union of primary atoms in the biaarieB is 
Inroken, and with it the triads are destroyed and so^mi. 
The modem view is intended to meet the.oritieinn made 
by the Ved&nta,* which insists that the {stoeess of 
destraction must be the reverse of that of creati(m ; if 
the cause is destroyed before the effect, there must be 
a period when the effect remains in the absence of its 
parts. It holds, therefore, that there is in every case 
one cause, the dissolution of the union which is the non> 
intimate cause of the effect, which permits the adoption 
of the view that the dMtrnction of the universe proceeds 
from the 6nal effect backwards to the dissolution of the 
union between the atoms. The conception of cosmic 
destruction also appears in the later school in two forms : 
in the one the intermediate dissolution {avdntura-pra- 
hya) only tangible products are destroyed ; in a universal 
destruction {mahd^yralaya) all these things, material and 
immaterial, are dissolved in the atoms, and the repetition 
of creation is established by the authority of scripture, 

' As before, the Lord placed all in order 
The whole theory is exposed to a very elaborate 
refutation by Qahkara in his exposition of the Brahma ' 
BUtra.^ I'he possibility of the beginning of motion in 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) is denied ; it is then 
impossible to conceive human eilbrt or impact as opera- 
tive, since ex hypotheei they do not yet exist. If the 
unseen principle {adt^fa) is deemed to be the source, it 
must either inhere in the soul, in which case it cannot 
affect the atoms, or in the atoms, in which case as un- 
intelligent it cannot set motion on foot. If, again, the 
soul is supposed to inhere in the atoms and the unseen 

> BS.ii.8. 14 with faSksn. 

* MOhiMUrigaifa Vpanifad, v ' For a ntoMpralapa ef. NVTP., p. 881. 

* ii. 8. 18-17. Of. S8. i. 110 A with eommeuUrjr ; v. 87, 88 ; NV., 
!>. 262 . 
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prineiple to be oombined with it, there would be etenial 
activity, which contradicte the existence of the state of 
disedution. Again the unseen princiide operates to 
secore reward and punishinent for souls, not to prodtice 
dissolution which is equally uncaused with tlie origin of 
the universe. How also can two atoms combine ? If in 
whole, then, as there is complete interpenetration, there 
is no increase of bulk, and no production is possible ; if 
in part, then the atom has parts, just as it must have if 
soul, internal organ, and atoms, are to combine. Again, 
either the atoms must be ever active, or ever inactive, or 
both or neither. If ever active, dissolution is impossible ; 
if ever inactive, creation is impossible ; they cannot he 
both, as that is seif-contradictory; if neither, then 
activity and inactivity would require operative causes, 
and these causes, the unseen principle, Ac., being in 
permanent connexion with the atoms, woultl (ueato 
permanent activity, or, if not, permanent inactivity. 
The possibility of connexion (Mtiiiflefa) between the 
ether or the binary atoms is denied, and the argument 
again adduced that, if au atom has fonn, it must have 
parts. The presence of qualities in the atoms suggests 
that they are not simple entities, but compounds ; more- 
over, the ides that one atom, though of the same size as 
auotiier, has more qualities is untenable; yet it is a 
necesssiy part of the theory,' fur, if the atoins all had 
one quality, there would be no vaiiety of qualities ; if 
they all had all, there would be no single qualities. The 
whole conception of inherence is proved, as we have 
seen, to involve a r^ressus dd mjiniittnt as deadly as 
the infinite r^ress objected to by tlie school, while the 
idea of cause as distinct from the effect is strongly dis- 

* In KS. iii. 1. SS-9 It is eatabliahed by the orgnment that earth 
and water are visible, and therefore most contain colour, for, if mix- 
ture itaflicud, why ia air invisible? Svo NBb. iii. i. S? 
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approved. It is of importaDce to note that in this efiec- 
tive criticism there is no reference to the ccmception— 
wliich Qahkara knew— of the activity of the Lord as 
a soorce of motion of the atoms. The soul mentioned is 
that of the individmd which in the dissolution is inactive, 
and therefore cannot prove the cause of motion. 

The criticism of (J|)ahkara is of special value by reason 
of its date and authoritativeness, for it shows that in his 
time the theory had assumed the form in which it 
appears in Pra9astapada ’ though its theistic tinge was 
evidently not regarded as a necessary part of it. The 
history of the development of the system is the more 
important in that it serves to dispose of the suggestion 
that in the atoms we are to recognize not material 
things, but real and self-subsisting stimuli without any 
magnitude whatever and non-spatial, not unlike the 
({ualitative atoms of the Herbartian school.'^ This theory 
is supported on the assumption that the atoms being 
force-points, two, the binaiy atom, constitute a length, 
and three lines thus make up a solid body with magni- 
tude., It is sufficient to obBer\'e that the binary atom is 
not a primitive concept in the school, and that thus the 
whole basis of the theory is removed. Nor are atoms 
absolutely without magnitude ; the minute is opposed 
to magnitude, but in the same genus ; it is not true that 
the measures of the atoms being added cannot create 
tiny magnitude, for in fact three triads consisting of 
binary atoms makes up a thing with magnitude; the 
atoms are not non-spatial,” but devoid of parts, and for 
the same reason, not because they are non-spatial, they 

' KumArila tentatively accepts the theory ; cf. 9 V., p. 207 ; PSPH.^ 
p. 92. So the Yoga, Y8. i. 40. 

3 J. G. Chatterji, Hindu R$aU$m^ pp. 19-84, 140-68| 164. 

^ ’ NY., p, 622 ; on BS. ii. 2. 12 ; the eorrect rendering is 

given in SBE. xzxiv. 888. 
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have no within or withont. It is farther entirely in- 
consistent with the theoiy tiiat the size of a Unaiy is 
declared to be minute,' if it differs from a primary atom 
08 a line from a point, and that the dimeusi(ni of an 
atom is declared to be spherical, the atom evidently 
being conceived as a very minute sphere (i)drimdtf4alya), 
a shape which is naturally denied ^ of a binary. Nor is 
it explicable how, if three lines can produce a visible 
magnitude, two lines cannot produce a visible superficies. 
The atoms are indeed super-sensible," but that is 
admittedly doe to their small size as is stated in the 
Nywya Sutra, whidi recognizes also, and seeks in its 
own way to solve, tlie question of their relation to tlie 
etlier. 

8. T1t4 At<ynii), their QuiUitie«, MtUion, aiid Products. 

The number of kinds of atoms is given at four: it 
^presents the popular tradition of the different kinds of 
sense, sound being i*eferred to ether, and therefore 
requiring no atomic substance to produce it. The quali- 
ties of all products, like the products themselves, arise 
from the atoms of which they are composed, and the 
magnitude of the products depends on the manner, size, 
and aggi*egation of its constituents, the latter conditions 
l^ing ultimately reducible to the former. But there is 
no attempt at a development of the consi<leration of the 
material structure of the universe. The four classes of 
earth, water, and air may be roughly compared with the 
triple division of matter in the solid, fluid, and gaseous 
states, while fire is a quasi-embodiment of the energy of 
heai It is characteristic of the quite elementary physics 
of the school that the connexion of heat and luminosity 

» V8U. and V8V. ril. 1. 10, * PBh., p. 180. 

• NVi,p.S8S; NVT.,p.271, 
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is not snspected, and Uiat luminosity is regarded as 
a particular variety of colour.* 

As we have seen, all the atoms possess the five general 
qualities of all substances, and also the two of primity 
and posteriority. It has also the qualities of odour 
which is its iq>ecial mark, savour, colour, and touch or 
temperature, gravity, velocity, and fluidity. Water has 
the special quality viscidity, and the other qualities of 
earth save odour. Fire lias the usual seven, tmperature, 
colour, fluidity, and velocity, while air has besides the 
seven, only touch and velocity. The qualities are eternal 
in the atoms, but transient in the products. 'Hie pro- 
ducts again fall into tlii'oe classes in each case, body, the 
sense organ, and object which is a loosely used phrase 
intended to exclude the other two classes, of which the 
first is plainly an object of sense, though the second, 
while possessing the qualities of its substance, possesses 
them in latent form. Tlie atoms themselves are never 
objects of normal sense : they are only inferable by the 
process given above ; the apparent inclusion of atoms in 
that category by Aniiam Bha^tii must lie attributed to 
inadvertence.' The <|ualitic 8 also of the atoms can be 
discerned only in aggregates. 'Thei'e is an obvious diffi- 
culty ill the question of the relation of the further quali- 
ties recognised by the texts with the primitive four 
attributed to the atoms in the theory of the atoms. 
rra9a8tap&da and the Sutra stand close to the later view 
in their enumeration of qualities, but, while the addition 
of the seven qualities common to all matter is natural, it 
is less easy to account for the relation of the special 
qualities of gravity, fluidity, elasticity, and velocity, the 

1 Atlislye, T8., p. 118. Th« reference of aufsifa, * heat*, to touch is 
explicable, as tou<^ includes the temperature sense. 

' Cf., however, NT., p. 288, where an eariy view to this effect 
appears. • 
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last two of which ai« dassed under the general head of 
impression (mthdeSm); the solution seems to rest in 
their being held to be intimately connected witli the 
category of motion.* 

Thus already in the Vai^efika SBUra* gravity is 
defined as the non-inherent cause of the first movement 
of a falling body. The movement created by gravity 
produces velocity, which produces a seoraid movement, 
of which the non-inherent cause is the first. Gravity in 
possessed by earth and water, and is super-sensible, and 
thus munt inferred. Fluidity * in its turn is tlie non- 
inherent cause of the first movement in a tiling which * 
becomes fluid, and it gives rise to velocity in the same 
manner as gravity. It is natural (aSmaiddhika) in 
objects which are liquid at a normal state of temperature, 
hot artificial (Tumnittilca) in those which require heat to 
produce ' liquefaction, as in the case of butter among 
objects derived from earth, and of metal among objects 
connected with fire, and it resides, therefore, in water, 
earth, and fire. Unlike gravity, fluidity is assumed in 
the metals, the gravity m them being attributed to 
portions'Of earth mingled with them. The obvious sug- 
gestion, that in the same way the fluidity of the metals 
should be attributed to the water element in them, is 
rebutted by the fact that in that case the, fluidity of 
metals would lie natural, not, as it is, artificial; the 

‘ All qualities general and epeclal, are equally real, the farmer 
depending on peeuliariUea of Uieir eubatratum, the latter differen- 
tiating cnbetanoee, KK.,p.e6. The attempt to dietingulah prlmaiy 
qnaliUee revealed by touch from other qualitiea, fottnd in the Mamma- 
saSpapt (Walleaer, BmUh. MU. i. 107; Bhya Davide, Buidk. Piyeh., 
p. 48) ia philoaophically unaound; of. Banquet, Logic*, ii. SOS; 
PrinsJe Pattieon, Tin Idea of M, pp. U5ff. 

* VS. T, i. 7, 18; PBh., p. 868; SP., ff 44, #»; TB., p. 88; TK., 
p. 19 ; TS., { 80 ; BP. 168, 164 ; TR., p. 146. 

*-V6. i. 1. 99; r. 8. 4 ; PBh., pp. 864, 866 ; SP., » 46, 100 ; TB., 
p. 88 ; TK., p. 19 ; TS., I 81 ; BP. 164-6 ; TB., p. 146. 
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further suggestion that the fluidity of metals can be 
traced to the fluidity of their earth portions is rejected 
because the fluidity of metals is indestructible, while 
tliat of earth is destructible by intense heat. No trace 
is to be seen of any recognition of the general similarity 
of gravity and fluidity, while the restriction of both to 
the production of the first movement has to be supple- 
mented by assigning a new quality, velocity, which then 
comes into operation. Velocity* is found in the four 
atomic sulistances and mind, for there can be no motion 
save in things of limited dimension, and, therafore, these 
five make up the class of corporeal substances {murta- 
dravya), while together with ether the four atcnnic 
substances constitute the elemental substances (bhiitii- 
dmvya). With velocity is included under the generic 
term ‘impression’ (withsl'dnr), the quality of elasticity,* 
which is the power possessed by a thing of reverting to 
its normal condition after tension; it is declared to 
reside in all the atomic substances. Lake velocity it 
results from motion, and it ends by the effect of the 
motimi which it produces. The term ‘ impression ’ 
applied to tliese two has obviously been derived from 
the more primitive use of that word to refer to mental 
impression, which in the later classification forms the 
fu*st of the divisions of the class impression ; the analog}' 
is obvious, since velocity and elasticity manifest the 
motion which creates them, and so in a sense survives as 
an impression in the substratum. The classification is 
suggestive of the late development of the conception ; in 
fact in the list of qualities attributed to the various 

• vs. i. 1. 39 ; T. 1 . 17 j PBh., pp. 96«, 367 ; 8P., {( 47, 102; TB., 
p. IS; TR, pp. 86,86; TK., pp. 19,90; T8,, | 75; BP. 168-61 ; TB., 
p. 146. 

• Vdoeity on one viow U a MparaU qnnlity ; e& ^DST. 68 ; GSAI. 
SX. 49. 
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sabsfcaDoes elastieity is passed tacitly over, when velocity 
is mentioned, and it may represent a still further advance 
on the primitive idea. 

Motion itself as a category is analysed into the five 
kinds of throwing up, throwing down, expansion, con- 
traction, and gmng, which is intended to cover any other 
form of motion.* Motion resides in substance only, and 
peridies with it ; it is essentially evanescent ; it operates 
by conjunction and disjunction in as much as it is the 
cause of the separation of an object from the place where 
it is, which destroys the conjunction between the object 
and the place on which it resides, and leads to the forma- 
tion of a new conjunction which terminates the motion. 
Thus there can be no generation of motion by motion, 
for, each motion requiring a disjunction after the first 
disjunction, there must be a conjunction to permit of 
fresh movement. It is for this reason that velocity is 
necessaiy to explain the subsequeiit movements of an 
arrow shot from a bow, but the later doctrine that 
gravity operates through generating velocity is contrary' 
to the view of Kan&da, who distinguishes between the 
velocity (sarhakdra) in an arrow discharged, and the 
gravity which produces its fall when there is no counter- 
acting impulse or velocity. Action, again, is also due 
either to volition (prayntna), which involves contact 
with the self, or without volition, as in the case of 
throwing a pestle into a mortar, which is due to volition, 
while its rebound is the result of conjunction (aariiyoga), 
which is otherwise described as impulse or impact 
{nodaiM, abhighata). The movements of the body in 
sle^ are also without volition. The evaporation of 
water arises from the conjunction of the rays of the sun 
with air, and the condensation and dissolution of water 

>va 1.1.7; leealwi. 1 . 11 , 14,30-3,24, 2e,2(M]; U. 1.81,28; 

2. 26 ; ?. 1 and 2 , and references above, eb. vii, | 2. 
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are due to oonjonction with air, while fluidity causes the 
flowing of waters on the surface of the earth, and gravity 
the fall of rain. Other forms of action, however, exist 
which cannot be reduced to the operation of volition or 
conjunction. They comprise in Eanfida* a variegid«d 
list, including the initial upward flaring of Are, mdeward 
blowing of wind, and actions of atoms and mind ; the 
entry and egress from bodies by the self ; the assimila- 
tion of food and drink; the conjunction of other pro- 
ducts, apparently the production of the embryo; the 
circulation of water in trees; the occurrence of earth- 
quakes and similar terrestrial disturbances ; the attrac- 
tion of the magnet ; and the motion of the jewel towards 
the thief. All are accounted for, not by the action of 
the Lord, in the Sutra, but by the unseen principle which 
represents the fruits of previous deeds. But it is clear 
that there is no serious effort to consider the question of 
the mode in which ‘effort of the unseen principle can 
affect matter so as to produce motion. It is clear that, 
if volition involves the activity of the atomic sized mind, 
and therefore has some vague degree of mediation with 
the actual atoms, the unseen principle is conceived as 
operating directly both on the atoms and on mind. 

Apart from the qualities which are closely connected 
with motion and the general qualities of all material 
objects are the old four qualities, to which must be 
added viscidity,* which is apparently a development of 
fluidity from which it is distinguished on the ground 
that its peculiar capacity of agglutination (pi7)4ibhSm) 
is not resident in melted gold, that is fliiid. It resides 
in water only ; the viscidity of oil, milk, Ac., is due to 

. > TS. T. 1. 15 ; S. 8, 7, 18, 17. OsadrsklDto'i slfort (t. 8. 8) to 
oxplAin a^rtta referring to uneeen nstnral foroM is nnsTsOing. 

•PBh.,^86e: SP.. II 46, 101 : TB.,|>.88; TK., p.88; TS.,| 82; 
BP. 167 ; TR., p. 147; see VS. ii. 1. 8. 
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the presence in them of water, though no clear ezplana* 
tion is oflfored of the reason why oil inflames fire while 
water extir^^hes it, for the stock answer that it has 
more viscidity leaves the question unsolved. 

Of the traditional four qualities colour^ is that special 
quality which is cognized by the eye alone, thus excluding 
substances like light, qualities like number which are 
also perceived by touch, and reflected colour which does 
not reside directly in the object. The elassiflcation of 
colours is not attempted by Prafastap&da or Oridhara, 
and is late ; they are enumerated either as six — white, 
blue, yellow, red, green, and brown, or with the addition 
of variegated (citra) as seven. The addition of this last 
is doe to the doctrine of the difibrence of the whole 
from its parts : acceptance of this forbids us to admit 
that a carpet made up of pieces of difierent colour can 
he seen as having the colour of ite parts, which would 
involve the theory that the parts can be discriminated 
in the result, a view which, of course, is contrary to the 
doctrine that the cause perishes in obtaining the effect. 
The carpet must, therefore, have no colour, which would 
render it invisible, or it must have, as the school holds, 
a special variety of colour styled variegated. But it is 
in earth only that colour can appear in all these shades : 
in water it is transparent white alone, in fire resplendent 
white. Savour ^ again is that specific quality p«‘.reeptible 
only by the taste organ ; it is of six kinds — sweet, sour, 
saline, pungent, astringent, and bitter; earth has all 
these varieties ; water is sweet only, the dissolution in 
it of earthy matter accounting for its sour or salt taste. 


> vs. Tiil. 1. 1 <r. ; PBh., p. 104 ; SP., H 22, 88; TB., p. 78 ; TK., 
p. 4 ; TS., f 19 : BP. 100, 101 ; TR., p. 142. 

*Va,te.; PBh., p. 106; TB.,p.79: SP., M 28, 84 ; TK.,p. 4; 
TS., t 80; BP. 101, 102; TB., p. 142. 

If 
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Odour ^ IB the specific quality whose characteristic is 
perceptibility by the organ of smell alone ; it is fragrant 
or the reverse, and resides in earth alone. Touch * 
(gpar^) is the specific quality whose characteristic is 
perceptibility by the skin only ; it is cold in water, hot 
in fire, and temperate in earth and air, and therefore is 
really the temperature Reuse rather tlian touch in the 
wider connotation or in its specific sense. Another view, 
however, suggests the addition of a variegated sensation 
of touch analogous to tbs' variegated colour in sight, and 
this accords 1 tetter with the wdder view, w'hich is not 
accepted, however, by the school, and in which touch is 
extended to include such qualities as roughness, hardness, 
smoothness, «»ftneRs.“ On yet another view smoothness 
and hardness are ranketi as .separate qualities apart from 
touch, hut this is itijected by Annaui Bha^^a, who refers 
these qualities to degi'ees of conjunction. 

It would appear natural to assume that all these four 
qualities ara eternal in the atoms and non>etemal in 
products, since they admittedly rest in the atoms. But 
by a peculiar doctrine * the principle is laid down that 
in earth even in the atoms the qualities are all non* 
eternal and are produced by fire, although as r^ards 
the atoms this is plainly contradictory. The truth of 
tlie theory, so far as it has validity, must rest on the 
fact that the qualities of earth can be changed by the 

> vs., I. e. ; PBh., 1 . c. ; HP., { J 24, 86 ; TK., 1 . e. ; TS., { 81 ; BP. 
102, lOS. The •seignment of one quslity only to each atom is rejected 
in NS. iii. 1. «4-0. 

» VS., 1. e. ; PBh., p. 10« j SP.. J S 26, 86 ; TB., p. 7» ; TK., p. 4 ; TS., 
f 22 ; BP. 108, 104 ; TB., p. 142 ; NBli. iii. 1. 66, 57 ; NVT., p. 160. 

’ Athalye, TS., p. 156 ; of. Hindu Heatiim, p. 164. RaghunAtha 
(PTN., pp. 85, 86) holda that touch, odour, and flavour adhere only to 
parte of eulietanee. 

* PBh., pp. 106, 107 ; TK., pp. 4, 6 ; TS., | 28 ; BP. 105, 106 ; TB., 
pp. 156, 166 ; NSAra, pp. 11, 181, 182 ; NSM., pp. 164 ff. ; NM., p. 488. 
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^^lieaiioii of heat, while in the view of the school 
water, air, and fire are not so afibeted : when water or 
lur is heated, the result is due to the presence in them 
of fire elements, not to change of their fnndammital 
qualities. But the mode of operation of the heating 
process is the source of one of the profound differences 
)>etween the Vaifesika and the Ny&ya in their later 
developments. When the black pot is burned, the 
Yaii^ka hold, the pot is destroyed, its binaries even 
Itcing dissolved; the action of fire produces in the 
individual atoms a red colour, and then joins the atoms 
to form a new compound which ultimately results in the 
new I'ed pot. If this were not so, there would not lie jtlio 
jmssibility of baking the internal atoms of the pot, and 
the reason why we cannot see the process of dissolution 
and reassembling is its extreme rapidity, the whole 
occupying a time variously put at five, nine, ten, or 
eleven moments. This view of atom baking 
which gives the Vai^^esika school a nickname, is clearlj' 
incompatible with original colour even in the atoms. 
The Ny&ya view is the sensible one that the pot remains 
identical, as it seems to do, and as is shown by the fact 
that pots above it do not fall down, w'hilc the difficulty 
of the penetration of heat is answered by the common 
instance of the boiling of water in a pot This view of 
pot baking {in^ii’Orixthi) is not inconsistent with 
original odour in the atoms. 

All these four qualities are perceptible only under 
certain conditions as we have seen, and, while aggregates 
of earth, water, and fire are directly perceptible, air 
acooi'ding to the older view of the schools is inferable 
only, though the modem Nyaya holds it to be perceived 
by touch, disagreeing with the view that perception 
implies manifest colour. The inference rests on the 
temperature of air as neither hot nor cold which 

P 2 
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differentiates it frcan fire or water, while look of cdoor 
negatives its being earth. Nor is it alhpervading like 
the other four substances, and mind is excluded by its 
atomic size which would prevent any quality in it being 
known. Hence we infer a distinct substance, air.^ 

Of the products of atoms the sense organs, the tip of 
the tongue, the extremity of the nose, that of the pupil 
of the eye, and the epidermis, composed of atoms of 
water, earth, fire, and air respectively, are imperceptible 
os a condition of their functioning; they all act by 
contact.^ ‘ There are bodies of earth, fire, water, and air 
in this world and in those of the deities of fire, water, 
and air respectively, an adaptation to popular mj'tholog}' 
of the more primitive hylozoism of Jainism which 
ascnbes souls to the minute particles of the elements. 
Body is the seat of the enjoyment of pleasure and pain 
by the self ; it is a final compound as oppose<l to a com* 
IKiUnd which is part of a greater whole, and it possesses 
motion. The Ved&nta view of the human body as 
composc<l of three or live elements, and Prabhakara’s 
jtreference for four are rejected; bodies in this world 
are of earth only, either womb-born, like vivipjirousand 
oviparous animals, or not so liorn, including on one view 
plants,* as well as insects and such sages as acquire b}’ 
their merit bodies without physical birth.'’ 


• PBIi., p. 4» ; Kir., pp. RS 6 ; NBh., p^ 155, 15(1 ; NV., p. 71 ; TSD., 
p. » ; SM. on BP. 42 ; NPM., p. 92 ; SS. t. 80 allown perception ; no 
the Mtin&As& according to N8M., p. 28 ; RaghunUha, PTN., pp. 41-7. 

’ Above, ch. ii, f 2 ; ch. vii. $ 2 ; NBH., pp. 59, 60. The Mihkhra. 
tlerivea the organa from egoiam, SS. i. 61. 

> VS. Iv. 21-8; PBh., p. 27 ; Kir., pp. 56 ff. ; Lake., pp. 1 If. ; SP., 
f{ 122-4 ; TB., p^ 65-7; TK., p. 3; TSD., ( 10; TR., p. 121 ; NS. 
iii. 1. 28. Cf. SS. iii. 17-19. 

• nants are denied bodiea by PBh., p. 28 ; TK., p. 2 ; PadSrtharat- 
tiomdU, p. 21. 

• VS. iv. 2, 5-10. 
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As objects * {vifaya) other than bodies, earth appears 
as the whole of inorganic nature; water as the sea, 
rivers, hail, Ac. Fire products are terrestrial, the fuel 
being earthy in character ; celestial, such as lightiiing ; 
gastric, the fire of digestion ; and mineral Gold cannot 
be earth because it remains fluid under exti'eme heat ; 
nor water, for its fluidity is artificial ; nor air, because it 
has colour. It must therefore be fire, earth particles 
accounting for its absence of light and heat. Another 
division rests on the degree of manifestation of colour 
and temperature; both are fully present in the rays 
of the sun, colour in the moon beams, temperature in 
a red'hot jMtsherd, and umther in the lustre of the 
eye. Aerial products include wind, and in the Nyaya 
view the vital air (pmita), which the Vai^c^ika view 
illogically makes a separate division beside body, sense, 
and object. It covers the five jnuiyx, apdm, unndnu, 
luldna, vydm, noted in the Upanisads and in the 
Vedanta, but made of little account by the other schools. 
One doctrine assigns the five in order to the lungs, 
rectum, navel, throat, and the body generally.’’ 


3. AKAer a-iid tkmiui. 

Ether ^ has sound as its specific quality, and is the 
inherent cause of sound. The two stand in a unique 
relation ; the reference of sound to ether is established 

> vs. ii. 1. 1-4 ; 8. 1-6; NS. iii. 1. 64 ; PBh., pp. 27, 26, 86, 86, 86, 
88, 44; SP., |< 11-14, 74-7 ; Kir., pp. 41-86; VB., pp. 68-71 ; TK., 
p. 12; TS., H 10-18; BP. 86-44; TB.,pp. 184-7. One MiuiUiA view 
luajkes gold a separate substanoe, PSPM.y p. 94. 

> VSU. ii. 1. 8. 

* Cf. Oltramarep i. 882-9 ; Deuseen, AUgem. Gtach, 1. ii. 848-52 ; 
KflddnAip ch. zxvii ; Keitbi Sdmkhga Sgstm, p. 80. 

* PBh., pp. 58, 59 ; SP., (( 15, 78 ; TB., pp. 74-0 ; TK., p. 8 ; TS., 
i 14 ; BP. 44, 45 ; KSAra, p. 80 ; TB., p. 187 ; Kir., pp. 105-14. 
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by a process of exhaustion which estabUdies that sound 
is not connected with any of the four atomic substances. 
But as a quality it must inhere in some substance, and 
experience shows it is not the self. It is necessary, 
therefore, to infer a subetance ether (dka^) to be the 
substratum of sound. The S&mkhya argument that 
ether serves as the place of the coming in and going out 
of products, presumably as medium for the movement of 
sensible things, is decisively rejected by the Vai^Uu 
iS'iUra^ and the argument for its existence both there 
and in the Ny&ya is based on its relation to sound alone. 
It is one, motionless, and omnipresent, the Nyaya’^ ex- 
pressly arguing that this is not contrary to the existence 
of atoms, as. the ether is unrepelleil and does not obsti'uct. 
It is eternal, and possesses the qualities also of number, 
as a unity, and dimension as omnipresent, of indi- 
viduality, conjunction, and disjunction. These are 
manifested in the propagation of sound. As the atoms 
constitute the sense organs for the apprehension of the 
qualities which are present in atomic products, so ether 
provides the sense organ for the apprehension of sound. 
The ether enclosed in the cavity of the ear in contact 
with the ether without aflbrds the organ, but it differs 
from other sense organs in that it possesses its quality 
sound in nonnal, not in latent form.'* 

Sound is divided into articulate and inarticulate 
according to its character, and according to its mode of 


> ii. 1. 20-81 ; NV. iii. 1. 72 ; tho oftort (Caudral^AutH on ii. 1. 20 ; 
Chutteiji, Ilimlu Reaiuimf ])pi. 165, 166) to controvert the clear sense of 
the SOtra is needless ; Oahgftdhara’s reading of ii. 1. 5 is clearly wrong, 
and PB., K c. ; NK., p. 22; Kir., p. 85, only refer to ether as all* 
pervading. One Mimahsa view makes sound a substance. PSPM., p. 94. 
Ether is denied by RaghunAtha, PTN., pp. 8-10. Cf. (fstnkAnf ii. 8. 24. 
^ 2 iv. 2. 21, 22 ; VS. vii. 1. 22 ; iv. 1. 6. 

^ N8. iii. 1. 74, 75. For the Jain, SAmkhya, and MTmAhsA view see 
9V., pp. 420 if. ; KV., pp. 29217. ; PodarOMroinamdliif p. 26. 
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prodoetiioii into that produced by oonjunotion, as urheu 
a drum w strode by the hand ; that produced by dis* 
junction, as when a reed is split, and i^at due to sound. 
The last variety is requisite to account for the hearing 
by 08 of sound The oi;gan of hearing is the ether in 
the cavity of the ear ; it cannot, without loss of identity, 
go out to its object, and sound therefore must be propa- 
gated from its original source in a series of sounds in 
a manner likened either to wave motion [ifleUaran- 
ganydya ) ', or to the filaments of the Kadamba* which 
shoot out in all directions from the plant. When a drum 
is beaten by the hand, the inherent cause of the sound 
produced is the ether; the non-inherent cause is the 
conjunction of the drum and the ether ; the instrumental 
cause the conjunction of the hand and the drum. Wlien 
a reed is split the separation of the ether and the parts 
of the reed is the non-inherent, the separation of the 
parts the instrumental cause. The sound heard and 
those intervening between the first and last have the 
sound as the non-inherent and the wind as the instru- 
mental cause.^ On the destruction of sound views 
difier*; V&tsy&yana attributes it to contact between 
sound and an obstructing substance, a view which 
conflicts with the Vaifesika tenet that a quality like 
sound cannot have another quality like conjunction ; 
Vacaspati, therefore, makes the contact one between 
ether and an obstacle, and Qridhara one between air as 
the instrumental cause and the olwtacle. A later doctrine 
holds that the penultimate and the .ultimate sounds 
mutually destroy each other, but this is rejected by 

I 

> VSV. ii. 2. 37 ; ^V., pp. 424, 42<->. 

• NV., p. 269 ; VSV., t e. 

’ VS. ii. 2. 81 ; PBk., pp. 287, 288 ; SP., $1 49, 106 ; TA., p. 18 ; 
TB., pp. 82-8 : TK., p. 18 ; T8., J 88 j BP. 164-7. 

* NBh. ii. 2. 84 ; NVT.mid NVTP., ad Inc. ; NK., p. 289 ; TU., p. 84. 
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Ke^ava Mi 9 ra on the sound ground that they euinot be 
oontemporoneons at the last, and the destruetion is, 
therefore, attributed to the destruction of the p«mlti> 
mate, obviously an unconvincing result 

These speculations, which are stoutly maintained 
against the S&mkhya view that the organ goes to the 
sound, or the Jain that sound^ travels bodily to the 
organ, or the MimftAsa which holds that air vibrations 
affecting the air in the ear manifest the eternal sound, < 
are not supported by any experimental evidence, a 
striking proof of the a -priori character of the specu* 
lations of either school. They stand, however, in 
essential relation to the doctrine of the momentary 
existence ’ of certain qualities and of motion which, as 
has been seen, the schools adapt from Buddhism; in 
the new form of the doctrine the lack of connexion 
between the moments is removed by the view that each 
sound comes into being in one moment, exists in the 
next during whicli peri^ the second sound comes into 
being, and is destroyed in the third moment, a con* 
ception which renders it possible to conceive of a real 
series of sounds and, applied to the qualities of the self 
and motion, renders continuity effectively possible. 

4. Time and Speuse. 

Time ’ is defined in the syncretist school as either the 
cause of our use of temporal expressions or of our know- 
ledge of the ideas of priority and posteriority, simul- 
taneity and non-simultuieity, soon and late, Ac. It -is 
one in number, omnipresent in dimension, individual in 
character, and possesses the qualities of conjunction and 

' Abe oil. vii, { 5. 

i PBK pp.68,M,lMff.; SP.,((1«>7V: TA.,p.6: TB., pp. ?«. 77 ; 
TK., p. 8 ; TS., { 16 ; BP. 46, 46 ; Kir., pp. 114-81 ; TR., pp. 188, 189 ; 
KKK. ii. 179-86. I^hunttlM (PTli., pp. 1-8) refon both to 
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duganetjon. past of an individnal is tha time 
charaeterised by its destruction, the future that 
chaneteriaed by its precedent nou-ezistmice, the present 
is the time whose future existence is destroy^ and 
whose own destruction is about to come. 

In the Nydjfa Stttra ^ the question of the existence of 
the present time is discussed in answer to the objection 
that, when an object fails, we know only the time 
Alirough which it has fallen and the time thi'ongli which 
it still will fall. The reply is that without a present 
there can be no perception and no knowledge, and past 
and future would have no meaning or existence. In 
the VuifCifilca SfUru^^ whence as usual the syncretists 
lonw their definitions, there is further the pregnant 
doctr’'' that time is a cause for transient things in 
tir'u’ -xists, but not for eternal things in which it is 
.ot .*oaud. This is a clear recognition of the fact that 
he eternal substances do not exist in time, while their 
qualities and motions have only existence there with all 
the products. But the term cause must not be under- 
stood in the sense tliat the Vai9ei|dks adopted the popular 
view that time was a great cosmic power which caused 
wvement of things^; this is wholly contradictory to 
(he view of the Sutra, which never attributes the origin 
of motion to time, as '#sll as to the harmonious tradition 
of the school. Time is a cause only in the loose sense of 
that term, which is aftected in the school, namely as one 
of the many conditions which are necessary to the 
existence of a thing; it belongs to the category of 
general instrumental cause,* as opposed either to the 

< ii 1. 89-48 ; NBIi., pp. 87-90; KV., pp. 256-8 ; NH., p. 136. 
ii. 2. 6-9 ; V. 2. 26 ; vii. 1. 26 ; 2. 22. 

' Cliatteiji, Hindu Sealism, pp. 64-8, 167 ; conira, H. Wtltoaer, Buddh, 

nil., i. 128-88. 

* PBh., ]). 25 ; Kir.p p. 58 ; above, cli. vii, § 4. 
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specific iostrumentsl cause (hamifa) or the mhecmt or 
non-inherent causes. 

The nature of the conjunction whidi results in the 
conceptions of priority and posteriority is made clear by 
the stock example of the school. If we say, * Here now 
is a jar’ we operate with a conjunction of a special 
character, that of tlie sun and the jar ; this conjunction 
is not like that of material objects or their parts, and it 
is due to some reality which must be inferred, and is 
inferred as time. So, again, if we make a youth our 
starting-point, the cognition of priority is produced in 
the case of an old man whose birtli precedes that of tire 
youth by many revolutions of the sun.^ These motiems 
of the sun arc the conditions which mark the divisiems 
of time, such as moments, months, and days. It is these 
conditions which render time apparently manifold instead 
of one as it really is, and help to create the impression 
held by some of the Ny&ya school that time was, as 
claimed by the Buddhists, merely a series of moments, 
a view, which, as we liave sMn, the Nyaya and Vai^ei^ka 
repudiated as a geueml principle, but adapted with 
modifications in their theory of the character of all non- 
etemal existence, in the shape of the theory that every 
quality and action lasts for thre^noments only. There 
remains one obvious difficulty iiP^egai'ding time itself as 
etenial, when its presence in eternal substances is denied. 
But in both cases the temt * eternal ’ denotes that which 
has no cause save itself and really exists, and which in 
the temporal tenns which we cannot avoid in use can 


> The praoess is a oonjunctioii {pratyamlti) through inherence of the 
motion in the sun, whicii is conjoined with what is conjoined, yiz. the 
youth ; Kir., p. U5 ; VSU. ii. 2, 6 ; NK., p. 34, negates this, and(p. 65) 
uses bodily conditions as different to give inference of time. The 
number of conjunctions with parts of space and time is given as the 
basis of proximity and distance, TB., p. 42; PBh., p. 164 ; NK., p. 168. 
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only be described as eternal, unless we &ailte the concept 
->thou|^ it can have no concrete meaning for ns — of 
that which is not in time at all. 

Time, tiierefore, is regarded as a fundamental reality 
which is the basis of our time knowledge with whidi 
all transimit existence is bound up. Thus time is 
absolutely a priori for the school as much as for Kant, 
but as consistent realists they do not ascribe time to the 
product of mental activity in any form, but hold that it 
imposes its nature on mind. 

Space,' Kanada tells us, is that which gives rise in 
respect to two coexisting objects of the recognition that 
one is distant fi-om the other ; in more technical language 
it is the proximate instrumental cause of our use of 
terms such as, or of our conceptions of, far and near, 
according as we view the matter from the point of view 
of our speech or of the thoughts which it embodies. 
Like air, space is a substance which is independent and 
eternal in the sense in which all substances possess that 
characteristic; like existence, it is one and possesses 
individuality, lake time, it is all pervading, and pos* 
sesses conjunction and disjunction, and its multiplicity is 
also due not to its own nature, but to the divergence of 
cdects. Our conceptim of direction as east is derived 
from the conjouctionlUl the sun as past, future, and 
present, and similarly with other directions; they ai'u 
given their character by reference to the sun which thus 
plays with regard to space an analogous part to its 
action in r^;aid to time. Similarly, like, time, space is 
inferred on the ground that without some such reality 
it would be impossible to explain our ideas and language. 
Space also is a cause, but only in tlie general sense of 

> V& U. £. 10-1« ; PBh., pp. ««, 07, 164ff. ; SP., |f 17, 80 ; TA., 
p. 6 ; TB., p. 77 ; TK., p. 8 ; TSO., 1 16 ; BP. 18, 44 ; Kir., pp. 121-0 ; 
TR., pp. 188, 189 ; Lak^ p. 7. 
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a part of the 'conditions necessary for any existence as is 
time, with which it therefore is classed as part of the 
ciuht or nine general causes.* That space is a reality * 
which holds things in their place, comparable to the 
power of gravitation, regarded as an independent reality 
and not merely as an attribute of things, is certainly 
not the conception of any period of the Vai 9 e 8 ika 
school. 

The distinction between space and time is made clear 
in the texts which expressly counter the suggestion that 
priority and posteriority in time and space should be 
attributed to one and tlie same cause.^ The condition 
(upSdhi) which diversifies time is production or action ; 
that which diveiaifies space is contact with objects 
occupying space {mm'ta). The old man iimy be near 
the young luaii in space but prior in time. Or, again, 
the relations of time have a certain degree of constancy 
{lujfuta), which is denied to those of space; the true 
explanation of this doctrine can be seen ^m one of the 
examples which illustrate it; when one thing is pi'esent 
in time with raference to another thing, tlie latter is also 
present in time with reference to the former, while a 
mountain which is at one time to the east of us may 
later be to the west. The idea thus somewhat crudely 
expressed is clearly that there "ts a generic distinction 
between simultaneity in time and side by side relations 
in space, though the example cannot be taken as happily 
framed or accurate. 

From ether space is clearly distinguished in the 

^ Above, ell. vii, § 4. * 

^ Chatteiji, Hindu BealimUf pp. 57-61, 167, 168. The real view of the 
eohoola haa more affinity with the modern doctrine of space and time 
as prineipia individuationis, Pringle Pattison, 7V<e Idea qf Godf pp. 267, 
864. 

•• V8U. ii. a. 10. 
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system by the fa4st that the foraer has the specific 
quality of sound, while the latter has no specific quality 
at all ; ether produces one effect only, sound, space is a 
general cause ; ether has affinities to the atomic substances 
with which it forms the clam of elemental substances 
(hhuta-dravya). What, however, is the precise ground 
on which this distinction is set up? The answer is not 
obvious, and it has lieen suggested ' that in fact Kanftda 
accepted only one reality variously called, according to 
the diflTerence of its effects and conditions, ether, time, 
and space, a view supported by the fact that, though he 
establishes the difference of ether from the atomic sub- 
stances, self and mind, he does not explain the difference 
between ether, time, and space, nor differentiate the two 
from other substahees. But this is to ignore the clear 
meaning of the Sutra. It is etjually unavailing to assert 
that space is really a force holding things in place in 
other, which is really space, against the driving power 
of time. The true explanation of the distinction, doubt- 
less lies in the inherited differentiation of ether as the 
substratum of sound, and the necessity of expressing by 
a new tenn the idea of space, ‘ which ether was not well 
fitted to convej' in view of its connexion with the con- 
crete quality sound, wl|i|ch hiought it into analrig}’ with 
the atomic sulmtances, 

‘ CandrakAnto on VS. ii. 3. 12. TIiin i«i the Ssihkhya vlow, SS. 
ii. 12. 

* In NS. ii. 1. 22 dikdefa are found with time and ether an general 
f*atiHef!i. On the perceptibility or inferability of ifftie and apace aee 
Nlf.y pp. 186-41. fahkara Ififra {^v. 2. 25) rails space a non-inherent 
cause, against PBh., p. 25. 



CHAPTER IX 


1’IIE PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT 
1. NrwtZ, Mind, and Body. 

The arguments for the existence of the self or soul 
(dtiHon) ore prosente<l in the Vai^e^co Xntra ' in a form 
to which nothing in substance is added later. The 
experience of the objects of sense, he argues, proves the 
existence of something other than the senses and their 
objects, and expiration, inspiration, the closing and 
opening of the eyeli<ls, life, the movement of the mind, 
the affection of the other senses — pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, an<l volition are the evidential signs of the 
self. The necessity of resort to proof by a sign is due 
to the fact that in the Vaifesika view, as oppased to 
that of the Nyftya, there is no possibility of direct per- 
ception of the self, w'hich must therefore be determined 
by inference in the form of exclusion of other possibili- 
ties, such as the attribution of consciousness to the 
iKxly, or the senses, or the vital spirit, or the mind, or 
oven the objects themselves. 

The claim that consciousness is a mere function of the 
liody which was the Carvaka view, and must have been 

* iii. 1. 1 6. 18, 19; 2. 4 21 ; vi. 1. 5; vii. 1. 22, with commenUry ; 
NS. i. 1. 10 ; iii. 1. 1 27 ; 2. 1 78 ; NV., pp. 238 49; of. PB., pp. 69, 70, 99, 
with NK. ; TA.. pp. 6, 7 ; TB., pp, 62 6, 77 ; TK., pp. 3, 4 ; TS., § 17 ; 
BP. 47-50; 8P., §1 19, 81, 184,135; NS5ni, pp. 36 8; TR., pp. 119, 
' 120. CT. anummAry of the Vai 9 eAika case in (V., pp. 398 400, and 
the MlniAAflA raw, pp. 401 7 ; fankara (in BS, iii. 3. 54 ; commentary 
on SS. iii. 20-2 ; v. 129 (ISO). See also NM., pp. 429 78. 
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popular, to judge frcan the anxiety of the schools to 
refute it, is met in a variety of vaya. Consciousness 
must exist then in the elements which make up the 
body, but this is contrary to fact; if each part has 
ocHtseioosness, the result would be confusion, for there 
could be no agreement among the several consciousnesHes 
to produce a united effect such as is acttwlly seen in our 
consciousness. Moreover, if body had consciousness, 
why not the water-pot since it is composed of the same 
elements as body, and should equally w'ell bo conscious? 
If, again, consciousness were a property of matter, it, 
like colour, would endure, but we find none in a dead 
liody even immediately after death, and even in life cases 
of unconsciousness occur. How, again, can a man on this 
supposition recollect in age what he saw in youth, for 
his Inxly is completely changed ? If it l>c snswcre«l by 
the fact of causal continuity, it is replied that in tliat 
case the son should know the experiences of his father. 
Without memory too existing in something else than 
the body, how could a child perform such instinctive 
acts as that of sucking? Moreover, consciousness is 
essentially of an object which is not itself ; the body is 
recognized as that which is used by, that which belongs 
to, something not itself. It would be absurd that it 
.should be an object of its own property. Moreover, the 
whole moral order rests on the difference of (he self 
from the body and its persistence through many different 
bodies, and the denial of it would lie direct impulse to 
immoral deeds. 

The same organs as little are adapted {o be the seat 
of couseiousneas. Apart from the fact that they are in 
the ultimate issue matter and, therefore, open to the 
same objections as are raised to the body, their essence 
is to be instruments, and an instrument implies an agent 
who uses it, a fact necessary to explain vision with two 
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eyos. Again, if a sense organ be destroyed, we still 
have the recollection of the thing experience by its aid. 
We remember objects also, though contact between 
them and the organs has ceased. We have also co- 
operation of senses which ex hypothesi would be impos- 
sible, as when on seeing a fruit we remember its 6avour. 
Still less is the vital spirit the self, for it is no more 
than the relation of the self to its material environment, 
the body. More generally, consciousness cannot belong 
to an object, else there would be no memory after oon- 
sdousness had been destroyed by the destruction of the 
object. Nor has an object any sense of its own position 
or of the pleasure it causes, nor does it move with intel- 
ligent purpose. Nor could there then he the con5)ciousness 
which is admittedly experienced, ' 1 have seen the colour, 
perceived the taste, and am feeling the touch’, whicli 
presumes a power of synthesis impos.sible in varied 
objects or in the sense organs. 

But consciousness cannot reside in the mind, unless 
that tenn be used to moan some reality which has cog- 
nition by using some instrument other than the senses, 
in w'hich case it amounts to what is in the Nyiya- 
\'aifesika called the self, and the instrument is what is 
known in that system os the mind. The existence of 
an intermediary lietween self and the senses is proved 
by the fact that, if there were (lirect relation, we should 
have simultaneous cognition of all kinds, and equally 
simultaneous memory', and further both would always 
lie present, which is contrary to fact, and drives os to 
accept some atomic substance to mediate, and secure 
successive perception and recollection. . Further, the 
objects of inner sense, our cognitions, feelings, and 
volitions, must be perceived by the self by means of an 
instrument which is mind. 

Nor, again, can there be accepted the doctrine that 
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oogni^on i» • moBMntaty fleU^oogniziiig ezistonoe m 
hdd Oi«BadtUust8^ ; this is contndiotod bjr meomy, 
and 'tiie idea that of two ideas related as oaoseand eflRsrt 
each has the power, Uiough. unconnected, of oonoeiving 
itself, as effect or cause as the ease may be is purdy 
absurd. 

Pontively, tfaira, we can infer from cognition as a 
property that it resides in the substance selt Moreover, 
as from the motion of the chariot we infer the existence 
of an intelligent agent, so we infer such an agent for the 
body from its activity and cessation of activity, which 
serve to attain the desirable and avoid the undesirable. 
Breathing and winking lead us to infer an agent ; from 
the healing of bodily wounds we infer an agent like the 
master who repairs his house; from. the action of the 
mind towards contact with sense organs apprehending 
desirable objects, an agent must also be inferred; the 
same result follows from combined perceptions and recol* 
lections ; the qualities of pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, and effort must belong to a subject; these 
qualities cannot belong either to the body or the snise 
organs, for the following reasons. They are always 
experienced along with the feeling of the self: pleasure 
means nothing save for a self, and so with volition ; they 
do not extend to the whole of the body or the organs ; 
pleasure or pain may be felt in one piut only ; they do 
not last aa long as their substratum : all these states are 
evanescent ; they are not perceptible by external senses 
like ocMrpmMi qualities. The existence of the self as 
a dieting substance is also established by the fact that 
it is spoken o^as ‘ I which is quite different from any 

' 29V., L e., oanfAiDs an interesting refutation of the Buddhist sug- 
gustion of nairdtmifaf adduciiig against that view the SCitra of the 
burden beater. Cf. yafikara, B8. lU 85^ 88 ; 8a 87-41 ; 19VT., 
11.55; NVTP., pp, 888-405. 


till 
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other object ; one tnan’e body another can see, but not 
his seif. No scriptural proof is therefore essmtial for 
the demonstration of the existence of the self. 

But there is not one self only which by differentiation 
becomes many as on the Ved&nta theory where ignorance 
causes the one Brahman to appear as many individuals.* 
This theory is guilty of the paralogism that it ascribes 
ignorance to that which is pure intelligence, or altenia- 
tively it assumes ignorance in the individual souls which 
come into being only through ignorance. The plurality 
of selves is proved by the variety of experience and 
condition ; each self has its own series of experiences 
through which it remains one, while it has no knowledge 
of the experience of any other self. Nor is there any 
risk of the cessation of the world by the complete 
emancipation of all the selves, for their number is 
infinite. They possess also individuality as follows from 
their number, and they are in dimension all pervading, 
as is proved by the upward flaming of fire, and the 
horizontal blowing of air. These are contrary to the 
property of gravity, and can Ixs explained only by 
the operation of the unseen principle {odrHtn) inhering 
in the self, the latter being all pervading. Again, each 
self is unproduced and eternal ; the argument that being 
HO it can never be releasetl is rejected on the ground that 
emancipation can be obtained through dispassion arising 
from recognition of the evils inseparable from the objects 
of enjoyment in one who recognizes the eternal self. 
Tlie self also lias the properties of conjunction and dis* 
junction, since pleasure and other properties arise foom 
the conjunction of the self and the mind, and destruclion 

* CandmkAfita oo VS. iii. 2. 19-21 thus iiitcrprsts the SAira. Con- 
trust SS. i. 149 64 ; PSPM., pp. 80-2. SSS. viii. 88, 89 makes 
^ KumArila accept the VsdAnta one of many signs of Its late 

date. 
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of sucih experidnoQB must be brought about by disjune* 
tion. Aooounta later than Pra^tap&da add UMe to his 
outline ; Um alUpervading character * of the soul is also 
established by tiie more empiric argument that, if atomic, 
it could not feel pleasure or pain simultaneoudy in 
difibrent parts of the body; if of intermediate sise, it 
must either be larger or smaller than the body, in which 
case it will be unable to occupy the body exactly as it 
does and should do ; if of the same size, it will be too 
small for the body as it grows from birth onwards, not 
to mention the difliculty of it changing in dimension 
from birth to birth. The objection to ita all-pervading 
character, tliat it should then have all experience, is 
answered by the fact that the self has experience only 
hy contact with mind. 

Mind thus plays a most important part ; it is through 
it that are mediated all the sense impressions from outer 
sense, which else would all lie in immediate and eternal 
conjunction with every self, and it explains the recollec- 
tion of these impressions; moreover, it is the direct 
means of cognition of the seifs own qualities of cognition, 
feeling, and volition, and it explains our memory of 
them. It is the real ground of individuation, for, though 
each self like each mind is supposed to be distinguished 
by a peculiarity (vife^a), it is impossible to see any dis- 
tinction other than that based on inind.^* The mind 
must accompany the self in all its peregrinations through 
bodies as a condition of the identity of the latter, and of 
its power to exercise in a new body such functions as 

> T6D., p. 18. Cr. 9!a&km, BH. ii. 2. 84-8. 

* V& iii. 2. 1-8 ; vii. 1. 28 ; viiL 1. 8 ; BS. i. I. 16 ; iii. 2. 80, 22, 
28-84, 41, 60-8, with eonuiMntaiy ; PBh., p. SO; NK., pp. 90-8; 
SP., H 20 , 82 ; TA., p. 7 ; Ta, p^ 77, 78 ; TK., p, 4 ; TOD., f 18 ; 
BP. 86 ; NSant, p. 8 ; TR., pp. 124, 126 ; P8PM., pp. 76-8 ; NM., p. 427. 

' (Well, Sl^, p. 148, n. 6, doabta if hu psrlieularlty. 

Q 2 
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Hacking. There is but one mind to each self ; <mly thus 
can we explain the fact that there are not muy simtil' 
taneons cognitions and volitions; the apparmit amal> 
taneity in such cases is always due to rapidity of motion 
of the mind, just as we see in the whirling of a firelnand 
a circle of light, not a series of separate points, llte 
tight and taste perceptions of treacle are not simulta- 
neous, but in extremely rapid succession. A final argu- 
ment against this primitive suggestion of panpsychiam 
is given to meet the case of the movements of the 
parts of a snake on its being killed. These are due to 
the impact of the chopper, the rapid motion of its mind, 
or the entry into some part of it of a soul which has 
l)een liberated from its bo«ly. 

In dimension ‘ mind must lie all per\’ading according 
to one Mim&fisA view on the ground that it is a substance, 
like time, and has no special quality. This must, how- 
ever, be denied ; if it were so, it would liave all aensations 
simultaneously and permanently, so that cognition would 
never cease, and sleep would lb impossible. Moreover, 
mind would then never be in contact with the self, since 
two all-pervading substances can never come into con- 
tact, for if they did they would produce a twice all- 
pervading dimension which is absuni. There would, 
theitifore, be no experience of cognition, feeling, and 
volition which depend on the contact of mind and self. 
If it is aigued that contact between the self and the 
object would suffice, it must be pointed out that in this 
case the cognition would appear at tiie place of the object 
outside the body, while, if the contact were of the self 
and the organs, sound would be impossible since the self 

* TO. i. 7SSff. 9**Uuu« oMlm jniud af« only m oabtle *nd limited 

liu, but it ineontisteat ; tee Dentten, KteUSito, ch. xzv; w S8. ill. 
14 ; T. 6S-71 ! Pmbhlkm thlnkt it etomiCiPSPH., p. 77. Ct NSM., 
pp. 5V, SO; RoghnnStha (PTI7., pp. 10-16) deniet lit stomie alte. 
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can never have oontaet with eth«r which is also aU-per» 
A’adin^. Sleep also, it is argued, would be unpossible if 
.mind were aU>pervading, but the reascm given why it is 
possible on the Ny&ya view is not couvineing, since it 
invdves the arbitrary assumption that mind can in deep 
shut itself off from the self in the vein styled purUat, 
If not pervading, the mind must be of intermediate 
magnitu^ which would mean that it consbted of parts 
and was perishable, or of atomic sise ; it must also possess 
motion and extreme velocity, and the qualities of con- 
junction and disjunction, wiiich are seen in exercise at 
the leaving or entering a new body, and those of priority 
and postericnity common to all atomic substances. It is 
of course individual, and, as unproduced, eternal. 

There are obvious ditticultius in tliis strange stoinic 
substance of corporeal [murtit) character which is 
invoked to explain the activity of mind in tlic modern 
sense of the term. It is a minor point that Gautama ' 
did not class it as an organ of sense (imlriyu), and tlmt 
Vatsyiyana is compelled to read its inclusion in this 
class into the Sutra, which in fact classes it only as an 
object, of proof. The argument of V&tsy&yana, that the 
mind was accepted as an oigan in other systems and, not 
being expressly stated not to be an organ by Qautama, 
must be taken as one, is sufficiently refuted Ijy the retort 
of Dignfiga^ that the other organs which V&uyftyana 
mentions should not have been referred to if that 
principle were valid, but the omission in Qautama is of 
no great importance for the conception of the mind, 
which, if an organ, is one of a very peculiar kind. A more 


‘ i. 1. ». 

* IM. Lag,, p. 87. Aecnnling to NBb., p. 16, mind dilTen from tlio 
ofgsufl as being ooncerned with all objects, as without specifle quality, 
and immaterial {aUumUhi), but NV.,p. 40, accepts the firsl dilferentia 
only. To eall It attention (Six Sgatama, p. 648> is rather misleading. 
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serious objection is suggested by the rising of Ac 
question whether an instrument is needed to perceive 
cognitions, feelings, and volitions, since they can be self- . 
conscious,^ This is answered by insistence on the fact 
that the agent, the instrument, and the object are thiw 
essentially different things which cannot he combined in 
one. The agent is something which is not urged on by 
something else ; the instrument is a thing employed by 
an agent ; the action does not exist when the instrument 
is already in readiness, a view supported by the doctrine 
of the posteriority of effect to cause. We must, there- 
fore, have a self, an instrument, and the cognition, feeling, 
or volition, which is an action in one sense, in one sense 
an object. The Prabhakara view that on the occurrence 
of a cognition it becomes self-luminous like a lamp, and 
the soul becomes manifested as the substratum of, and 
the notion of ‘ 1 ' in, the cognition, like the wick of the 
lamp, is rejected on the ground that in the visual cogni- 
tion, ‘This is a \iOi \ there is no idea of cognizer or 
cognition, and that, when these do arise, there is a direct 
mental cognition of the object as qualified by the cogni- 
tion and the cognizer, as ‘I know the pot\ Qn the 
strength of this analysis, as it seems, is based the Nyaya ^ 
view that the self is directly apprehended by mind in 
such a cognition as well as inferable, while the strict 
Vaifesika ** view appears to be that in such a cognition 
we have no direct cognition of the self, but merely 
ground for an inference, though (^^idhara * admits the 

* NK., p. 96ff. ; NV., pp. 66-71. 

* NVT. i. 1. 10; Lftk?, pp. 7, 8; NSSra, p. 86, makes it inferable 
only ; eee NV., pp. 844-7 ; in NBh., p. 10, it ie not porcepUble. 

* See Gandrak&ntii’s expoeltion of NS. ili. 2. O-IS ; TH., p. 110, 
n^feri* to inference only ; »o PBh., p. #0. 

* * NK.. p. 91 ; iierception aasfrtod, pp. 24. 01 ; »o Kuuiarila, 
p. 101, Hgainat I'SI’M., pp. 78-80. CJf. the An|Mivarip»a, NM., p. 420. 
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posnbilit/ of Hbe VedAnta view of the self aa knowing 
itself, and like Canksrs Mi^ra* approximates to the 
NyAya view. But both schools ai'e agreed that mind is 
inferable only on the ground given above. 

This unhappy conception of a material atomic sub- 
stance as an instrument in perception appears thus to 
have been largely due to the false desire to secure an 
instrumental cause as well as to the wish to explain the 
succession of impressions and memory, and the imperfect 
character of both. Mind is thus active in the whole 
field of our perception including the extraordinary 
perception which recognises invariable connexion 
(jmm-lakifaiut), and in perfected sages it reaches still 
higher uses, for by contact with tlieir merit it enables 
them to see all reality, even the self, directly. It must 
be understooil to be the iustnnuent of thought, of the 
refiectiou {iiai'diuav^u.i) of inference, but this siile of its 
activity is subonlinated if not ignored in the schools. 
On the other hand, it w-rves obviously as a mode of 
connexion between matter and spirit, for it intervenes 
between the material if imperceptible sense organs and 
the self, and it may best be appreciated when compared 
with theories of psychophysical interaction which ascribe 
to the physical side much of the necessary conditions for 
remembrance. 

With the body the self stands in a temporaiy relation 
only, for, as will be seen, the body serves only a passing 
purpose, and arises from^merit or demerit of the self.'* 
Unlike the Yed&nta and S&mkhya, the Nyaya and 
yai9e9ika do not picture the self as dver accompanied 

* V8U. la. 8 . 14, 16. , 

* Tha argument that it haw no magnitude (ilimtu RtaUtm, p. 9S) i« 
untenable. 

» NH. iil. 8. 64-78 ; iv. 2. 44, 46 ; NBh., NV., iii. 1. 19 j VSU., VSV., 
V. 2. 17 ; vi. 2. 16 ; PBii., pp. 2S0, 2Sl, 808, 80V. 
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by » luicrooosm of the body in the ahaper of the subtle 
body ; ' it passes from one frame to another with only 
aid of the mind which as atcnnie is beyond perception, 
and therefore cannot be sem leaving the body (m deatii. 

The self again is wliolly different from the self of the 
Ved&nta or Kumfttila, for cognition is merely a quality, 
manifesting itself through mind transiently, and feeling 
and volition, which on the V'edanta theory have no 
place, are equally qualities. Of the qualities ‘ of the 
self cognition has already been examined; pleasure is 
defined as that which is felt as agreeable by all, a 
definition auiendeil to apply to individual tastes in its- 
relation to the individual. A more fundamental doctrine 
asserts that it is what is desired for its own sake, as an 
ultimate aim, while pain is what is shunned for the 
same cause. Pain is |)ositive, not merely absence of 
pleasure, and can co-exist in the same subject with 
roganl to different objects, though it woubl appear that 
co-existence must really lie .swift succession. Pleasure, 
however, is always closely accompanied by pain. Desire, 
according to Prafastap&da, consists in seeking to obtain 
a thing, not yet acquired, for one’s own soke or that of 
another; it^ may be directed to the supreme good, 
freedom from pain or pleasure, or .to some object os 
a means to something else ; or it may aim at an action 
which can only be directed towards an object which is 
capable of attainment by human eflbrt ; no one desires 
an action if the end is unattainable by man. Aversion 

> Itajocled iilao by KuniArila, <pf., p. 398. CY. S8. v. 103. The 
Vin^yavAsin of XuuiArila is rlesrly not ffvarskfs^a, nor any true 
SAliikliya writer. 

* See PBh., pp. 869 63 ; 8P., || 89-48, 94-a ; TA., p. 18 ; TB.ipp. 85, 
91 ; TK., pp. IS, 19 ; TS., ti 60-70 ; BP. 145-68 ; VS. x. 1. 1-7 proves 
{pleasure and pain not to be cognition in any forip ; cf. NH., pp. 74-6. 

^ SX. on BP. 146. 
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which indodes oi^er and dmilar emotions is directed 
(dther to pain itaell, or to an object whence it can spring, 
Aa derire and aveteion spring i^m pleasure and pain, so 
tiiey find expression in volition (‘iirayatfia), efibrt(t(MiAa) 
or action (krti) whidi is the disposition o£ the self 
towards oarrying out an object. It is of two kinds ; on 
the one hand it is activity (prawtti) generated by the 
desire to obtain what is pleasant, on the other inactivity 
(nim'tti) generated by the desire to avoid the painful, 
but in a different sense it is the vital force 
which is the cause of expiration and inspuration, but 
which, unlike volition, is nut even perceived by mind.^ 
The classificatiou as akin to volition is instructive; it 
could not be admitted as physical without introducing 
an alien element into the self. The cycle is completed 
by merit and demerit which are produced by actions 
good or bad, and theuiselvus generate pleasure and pain ; 
they form together the unseen principle (adpfta) which 
mould man's liody, but they are not merely positive and 
negative ; demerit is produced nut merely by omissions 
. but by positive evil deeds (pSpa).* 

The last quality of the self is impression (nanhekdra), ’ 
which is the result of original perceptions of every kind, 
and is the explanation of memory. It' is impossible to 
refer the latter to the original impression as the cause, 
since the impression is transient ; nor can the nbsence of 
the impression produce the result : if this vrere the case, 
as absence is one and the same, we should not find the 
difierence which we do observe Ijctween the power of 

• 

' > TK., I. c. ; BP. 149, IGO. Of. ou jltwna amt mind, NM., p. 499. 

• Vs. yI. 2. 1-16 ; PBh., pp. 272, 278, 280-2 ; 8P., ff 48, 108, 104 ; 
TA.,p. 18;TB.,p.8S; TK.. p. 19; T8., {{71.72; BP.161-4; NSkra, 
p. 88; TR., p. 148. 

> PBh., p. 268 ; TA., p. 18 ; 8P., {{ 47, 102 ; TB., p. 86 ; TK., p. 19 ; 
m, { To ; BP. 168. See NS. iii. 1. 18 ff. ; VS. ix. 2. 6 ; NM., p. 877. 
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rtnaembrance based on the nombw of Umes an im* 
preesion has taken place. If it be maintained that, 
^pite its desirnction, the cognition is sufficient to cause 
remembrance, it would follow that the perfonnanee of 
sacrifice would result in heaven without the intermediate 
working of merit which is not the case.* But the 
operation of the impression is not explained in prindple ; 
all that we loam is that attention, context, repetition, 
marks, likeness, possession, the relation of substratum 
and contained, immediate subsequency, separation, similar 
employment, opposition, excess, receipt, intervention, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, fear, entreaty, action, 
affection and merit and demerit are sources of the 
awakening of memory. Thu arrangement is not scien- 
tific ; it expresses and illustrates in detail the diflerent 
kinds of association, but wiUiout an examination of tliu 
nature of association, still less any effort to ex]»lain how 
memory is ivlated to the self and the mind, which is 
operative in preventing all memories being simultaneous, 
and securing the succession of perceptions which is the 
Itasis of memory. With merit and demerit impression is 
connected in a vital way since it is thus that our deeds 
jicrsist to bear fruition in other lives. 

2 . The Pur^xtse aiul Destiny of the Individual. 

Wliat then is the end of man, and how is it to be ob- 
tained! The Ny&ya Sulra^ implies that supreme felicity 
is produced by the knowledge of the sixteen categories 
which it enunciates; on the disappearance of false 
knowledge there disappears fault (dojia), which consists 
of passion or desire, aversion, ^d confusion or error ; 

■ On aparw m> PSPM., pp. 169ff. * NS. Hi. 2. 44; PBb., p. 2ft7. 

• * i. 1. 1, 2; NBli. i. I. 2. Faddegoa’ii view ^p. 46) of dofu an a PKIi 
wolil moaning dvtfa is impoulble. 
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with ^eir disa|qpearaiioe action ends, and with it Urth 
ood the BCHTOw conseqaent thereon. In Kanhds^ the 
synteiu is less simple : the obtainment of sopremc felicity 
is declared to be due to merit (diiamw), but also to be 
due to the knowledge of the categories by meiuis of 
similarity and dissimilarity, that knowledge being pro* 
duced through special merit Again * he declares final 
release to lie in the separation of the self from 

the body without entering another body, in the absence 
of merit or demerit which would produce a subsequent 
embodiment. The process is more fully expressed by 
Frofastapada’’ ; the desire to obtain the release leads one 
to acquire knowledge of the categories from a ‘master; 
tliis knowledge terminates ignorance ; hence love, hate, 
&c., corresponding to the fault of the Ny&ya, are ex> 
tinguished : thus no further merit or demerit can arise, 
tli{ old merit and demerit arct extinguished as they hav<‘ 
prmluced their v.Hects: the subject remains free from 
desire or attachment to tlie body,^ and finally his merit 
ceases iiaving pruduceil the joy of the contemplation of 
the self ; he is done with the l»dy and every result of 
past activity, and rabirth is impossible. The knowledge 
of the truth thus is the real cause, the merit only a con- 
tributory, but Kanada’s words rather ascribe the origin 
of knowledge to merit, and serve to remind us that the 
process is one of great complexity, for a man is never 
free so long as he is not released from the eftects of his 
deeds. 

Supreme felicity, however, is variously interpreted.^ 
The Buddhist view finds it in the cessation of all know- 


> i. 1. 2, 4 ; PBh. pp. «, 7. * t. 2. 18. 

* pp. 281, 282 ; NK., pp. 282, 288. 

* Cf, vs. iii. S. 68 ~6 on diaappoaranco of a iorni of the Yoga : 
Tuxen, Yoga, pp. 

* VbU. i. 1. 4 ; NK., pp. 8, 4 ; Kir., pp, 6 if. ; NM., pp. 507 ff. 
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ledge, feeling, and voliti<ni, bat this eannot be ae J19 man 
would ueek to destroy the self wbidi is tiie deazert 
of all things, and release means destraeiian of bon^Jage, 
not destmetion of existence. The Ved&nta view, that it 
is the appearance of pore consciouraess free from all 
objective cliaracter, is unsatisfactory, as it is impossible 
to explain the emergence of this consciousness without 
an extraneous cause. Nor is the S&mkhya view corrwt 
which holds tliat, on the recc^paition of the distinction of 
spirit and matter, the latter ceases to function and spiidt 
rests in its own nature, for matter as active and un- 
intelligent cannot be credited with sucli powers.^ Nmr is 
the Yoga view of release as everlasting and unsurpassed 
bliss more satisfactory. In truth release is the absolute 
cessation of })aiu, fur pleasui'e is only obtained through 
pain, as V'atsy&yana ^ says ; pleasure leads to action 
winch meiely involves man in the pain of birth, deiith. 
old age, sickness, the itossession of what one does not 
wish, and the desire for what one cannot have. There 
is thus the germ of a doctrine that pleasure is essentially 
mere relief from pain, and has no positive value, or at 
least OB much too little value, to counterbalance pain, 
but this is not systematically developed, even were i^ 
tenable. 

Why, however, is it that man is not released from 
misery at deatli, and why must he pursue a series of 
unhhppy births 7 The answer is that he is compelled to 
transmigrate, and so accepted is the idea that it receives^ 
no formal proof. But considerations are adduced which 
point to proofs of varying weight.^ The self is eternal, 
as we have .seen ; it is also in fact known often to be 

> NS. Hi. 3 . 78 S. 

* NBli. iv. 1. M. Cf. NS. iv. 1. 68 7; I'Bli., pp. «, 7^ Kir., p. S ; 

•NSSm, p. 85 ; SS. vi. 7, S ; YS. ii. 16 ; Hi. IS. 

3 Gf. Ghatturjl, Hindu UeulUm, pp. 114-28. 
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embodied. It is inoonceivablo that this tdiould be tin-' 
eatised,* for we realiie ^e endless chain of oanse and 
effort as in the series of seed and shoot; nor can there 
be a single cause whether the absohite Bcahman as in 
tite Ve<^ta or the nature of the Sftihkhya, for the 
effiMits are various, and so must be their causes. Nor 
can the cause be something visiUe, for men universally 
offer sacrifice to attain heaven, and this must presume 
an intervening stage of merit so acquired, mnce plainly 
the sacrifice cannot produce its distant effect without 
an intermediary Nor does the desert reside in what is 
its fruit, for that is apportioned to each individual, and 
enjoyed by it. The body of man, therefore, must be the 
fruit of previous merit or demerit, and there is no 
ground on which we can conceive a break in the series 
of embodiments. Confirmation may 1)0 found for belief in 
previous embodiment from the fact of instinct as when 
a child socks without teaching, or more generally from 
memory of past births,^ which seers enjoy, and which 
exist in us as impulses and potentialities lying hid 
beneath our normal selves, and explaining the infinite 
possibilities of our nature. 

Our deeds, therefore, leave ever their impressions 
behind, and merit and demerit, regarded as our actions 
when they are performed, and not in the more general 
sense in which they include impression,* firing from 
imfottssions, and give birth to impressions again in un- 
ending series. Man does not necessmily remain in the 
human state;* he may descend into lower liodies, be 

w 

' NS. iv. 1« 22 with comnientory. 

* VSU. Y. 2. 18 ; Ti. 2. 16 ; cf. YS, ii. 82. 

* The distinotlott in Hindu JRfolimj pp. 108-2, between impreBsionn 
and merit and demerit is ingeitiotis bat out of harmony with tradi* 
tion. 

* NBh. iY. L 65 ; cf. VS. iv. 2. 5 with commentary; NVT.y p. 441. 
On tranBmigration(pf«i^AdM)Cf. NS, i. 1. 12 with NBh. ; NV. iv. 1. 10. 
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a denizen of hell, or rifie to divine rank, for the whole 
pantheon eziate in name, tiiough the gods are now mere 
office holders whose posts last no longer than the dnratioD 
of their merit. The sentient universe then may justiiy 
be styled a society of selves in hierarchical order, 
remembering always that there are worlds beyond our 
knowledge peopled by other selves of higher and lower 
range, creatures of heavens and hells, whose reality the 
school neither can nor will deny. There is a strict 
r^ime of justice in tliis ^pi verse, for each man reaps 
what he has sown. 

Can we carry the doctrine further, and claim tliat the 
environment of the selves is built up for the precise 
purpose of giving to each being its due meed of joy or 
suffering according to its deeds ? There is no doubt as 
to the orthodox answer, for we Imve seen it given by 
Prafastapada ' in hie theory of creation. The virtue, 
knowledge, dispassion, and powers of lyings of all kinds 
are allotted to them by the god Brahman in strict 
accordance with their iinpressional potencies, but he is 
not credited with actual cosmic creation of other than 
living beings, for the creation of the worlds is assigned 
to the Supreme Lord himstdf. It is impossible then to 
regard the universe as the creation of the nmrit of him 
who appears in it as Brahman, and similarly the destruc- 
tion of the universe is not due to the exhaustion of bis 
merit,’ but is the work of the Supreme Lord from period 
to period for the deliverance of the Brahman of the 
epoch and other wearied living creatures. Did Kanada 
hold the view that the unseen principle alone produced 
the periodic creation and destruction of the world? The 
olwcurity of his Sutra leaves the matter open : it may, 

> pp. 4S, 40. 

* Cbstteiji, Hindu RmHtm, pp. 125, 172. 
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however, be remembered that Qankara’ attacks the 
doctrine of atoms on the basw of their receiving their 
first motum from the unseen principle alone, but Hiis 
may merely mean that he took advantage of tiie vague* 
ness of the doctrine of the Vaiferika. Nor, certainly, 
can it be deduced from the word Kalpa used of a coemio 
age that it is an imagining* of Brahman. 

The ceaseless process of creation and destruction 
isarries with it important results. It negatives once and 
for all the idea of progress ; there is nothing new under 
the sun, and, though sound is not eternal, the teaching 
of the Veda is eternal, and has been handed down from 
age to age and from teacher to pupil. The importance 
of this lies in the fact that the t^hers of the Veda, as 
Gautama assures us, were persons of authority, like those 
who laid down the science of medicine and spells — hanUy 
reassuring sodety — and Kan&da himself fully accepts 
the weight of the authoritativeness of the sacred tradi* 
tion. Nor were the sages mere men of ability; they 
had a direct intuitive vision of the final truths, they 
desired to benefit men, they had the desire to communi- 
cate their valuable knowledge.’ Thus all our knowledge 
is no more than the recognition of truths known long 
before us, and our conduct in like manner should accom- 
modate itself to the rules which have been declared by 
the sages of old, the principles regulating c^astes and 
rules of life (mrtiiS^tma-dhaT^im). 

Hiere can, therefore, be no real attempt to place 
morality on a reasoned basis ; merit and demerit arise 
from observation of the rules laid down*by sacred scrip- 
ture, resting on the divine prompting according to 

‘ BS. ii. 9. 11-17 ; on ii. 2. S7 In fiMt be ndmlte that the Vaifeyikoe 
linve the iden of a creator. 

’ BtiUht RtaUm, p. 172. It meana ‘arrangement*. 

» YUV., p. 2 ; VSV., p. 2 ; v. 2. 16. 
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Prafastapftda,* and the later sdiool, and possibly even 
in Kanada’s view. A consideraUe part of meritorioos 
actions is made up of ceremonial ritnid such as ablutions 
in the Ganges and the offering of sacrifices, and Kapida’s* 
rules of ceremonial have been twisted by his eominen* 
tators to sanction monstrous conduct, which doubtless 
never entered his mind.’ But the more serious defect 
in the whole scheme is its completely self-regarding 
character;* whatever value morality may have for. 
others and for society at large, its true end is the profit 
of the individual whose advance in the scale of existence 
towards final liberation is thus farthered. But, more 
than this, morality in the sense of choice of any kind is 
imaginary ; it is not open to a man to advance himself 
by seeking to follow the law even for selfish motives ; 
his action is determined irrevocably by his former deeds, 
,|)Ossibly in long anterior births, and his freedom, which 
IS the reciuisite of morality is an idle dream, no less 
unreal bemuse with singular inconsistency the thinkers 
of India resolutely shut their eyes to this fatal difficulty 
in the path of the legitimacy for human life of the 
doctrine of retribution. To enunciate the due reward 
of actions as explaining man’s lot in life asserts a moral 
principle only to lose it again by denying man’s power 
to choose his path of action. 

Why, however, if the practice of good deeds raises ns 
over in the scale of existence, does not man by attaining 
the highest rank, that of Brahman, remain content in it 
for cverf Here, again, no obvious explanation can l>e 
given ; how can he in the perfect wisdom he then has 
acquire demerit or lose his place 1 The only reply must 
be that the sin of some former birth comes to deprive 

' p.7. 

’ v»o. VI. 1. 12 le. 


* vi. 1 and 2. 

* Uitmiw JiMlMM, 177-91. 
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him of his high place, so that all may realise that in 
earthly or heavenly pleasure there is no satisfaction. 
Appurently even Brahman must be on the watoh less 
others do better their work and win his place.* 

To escape this unending* process of troubled striving, 
in which not even a god can find abiding joy, it is neoes* 
sary to turn to the knowledge of the self, ns enjoined in 
the Rcriptures which demand meditation and refiection 
on the self. It is egoism {ttJunhkm'a), which leads us to 
H false' estimate of the things of life; wc see the whole 
only in its beauty, and are moved to eager desire and 
action,* or we see its defects, and shrink from it ; but, if 
V realised the parts which make up every whole, we 
would see that they are compounds all of the same 
clemencH which arouse no emotion in ns. We would 
• calize also the abnoIut<i sameness of the solves and their 
independence of the iKxlies in which at present they ^ 
continue to transmigrate, and our empirical existence 
.rould come to an end with all our woe. 

To attain this end we have the aid of the seers of old 
whose lore is handed down in the schools of the day. 
A necessary propaedeutic as Kan§da clearly lays down 
is the performance of lueritorious conduct. Then only 
are we ri{)e to take up the first part of the course of 
instruction, hearing (framiw) the enunciation of truths 
from teachers. From it we pit>ceed to the examination 
in the light of reasons for and against of the truths 
thus accepted on authority. It is at this stage tliat 
the philosophical expositions of Oautam^ and KanOda 
and the systems liased on them must bo subjected to 

* NK., {K 0. 

^ An abfloluto first creation is assumed to be absurd ; cf, NBh. i, 

1. 19; ill. 1* 27 ; PBh., p. 49 ; for a proof see BS. ii. 1. 84-6 with 
^aiikani. 

* *\S. iv. 2. Cf. NBh. Iv. 2. 1. 

IS11 H 
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examixiation. In an interesting passage V&tqr&jrana^ 
asserts the characteristic of the Ny&}rs philosophy which 
gives it a claim to be more than a mere doctrine of the 
self, like the Upani^s. It uses investigation (onvthsS) 
to examine all things which are known to ns, whether 
based on the senses or on the sacred tradition. It most 
not bo thought that it is meant that philosophy can 
override that tradition which Gautama and Kanftda 
constantly refer to. Philosophy is rather the reasoned 
exposition and demonstration of that which is known 
alrearly from a source of eternal truth, the Veda. If 
Kanada and his school deny a separate place to verbal 
testimony among the means of proof, that is only 
because it can h<' brought under inference, since we 
believe testimony either liecause of the worth of hini 
who l)ears it or the truth of the facts it reveala 
But it is not enough thus to know the truths ; they 
must he realised in experience,’ which is produced bj' 
concentration mnuldhi) of our mind on the object 
of knowledge.’ Such an experience must have been 
prepared for by merit of an earlier existence or period 
of our life, and it may Itc helped by restraint 
and oltservance of niles calculated to secure a due state 
of body and mind, and the choice of a forest, cave, • or 
sand-bank for a place of meditation. But it presupposes 
the mental preparation ensured by the study of the 
philosophy of the school and discussion with preceptors 
and others bent on troth. The result of this mental 
effort is the attainment of the actual perception by. the 
adept iyogin) of the self by a special conjunction of the 
self and the mind in the self.* He has also perception 

’ NBh., p. S, * gir., p. 11. 

* NS. fv. S. SS-KO ; of., for detsib of Yoga, NSim, p^ 88, 89. 

• y& ix. 1. 11-15 ; NSSra, pp. 87, 871, 878 ; of. VSY. t. 8. 16 ; PBh., 
pp, 881, 888 ; NK., p. 888; KVT,. p. 50; NVTP., pp, 879-88, 
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of the other Hohstaitoea — the atoms, space, time, the 
ethei^,and mind — ^and he perceives their motion and their 
qualities as well as the qualities of the soul 1^ their 
inherence in their substrates. He will also have Uie 
power to withdraw the mind from the body, and thus 
separate himself from his mortal frame, like a snake 
from its wom*ont skin. All his former lives will come 
to him, and he will realise iiow his self passed from ' 
^ly to liody on death and rebirth. He will realize 
also, it is later mode clear, the merit and demerit 
accumulated by him through former deeds, and he will 
be able to construct Itodies suitable for the einloodimont 
of their experience. In this way, by actually experi- 
encing the merit and demerit, he will exhaust it and 
i*each the stage of lilteration in which there will lie 
complete cessation of pain as a cessation of activity and 
rebirth. There ai'e, how'ever, two stages of the vision 
of seers, one appertaining to those who are complete 
masters of concentration with whom vision is ever 
present, and the other which belongs to the less perfect 
visionary who needs to attain such insight the application 
of a definite act of concentration.’ 

And here we must leave the mystic, for the bounds of 
philosophy arc clearly outpassed. It is a strange aiul 
incomprehensible vision which the seer has before him, 
in which the eternal structure of the world lies before 
him intermingled with the memory of the infinite detail 
of endless lives.* Its objective value, w'e may safely 

' So YS. is. 1. 18 may bfnt b« Uken. Cf. PBb., p. 1S7 ; NK., 
p. t«S; 9DBT. 67 with VSU. and USV., l.t. NSSra, pp. 8, 4, 83-^ 
mak«H a divUion of Yogina according to having Mmddhi or not. 

* Aoeording to Cluitterjt, Hindu Rwdimn^ p. 170, the Yogis has 
intuition of general truths, or ideas,' as existing indejiendently from 
conereie ideas. But this Is not in the texts, and is only suggested in 
recent works like YSV. fx. 1. 14. KSara, I c., gives to Yogins In 
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deny, since other mystics of India and distant lands 
have presented ns with a veiy different picture of the 
beatific visions attained by them, when the mind has 
been divested of all its normal trappings, in the hope 
that thus there will enter it truths which are denied to 
the strivings of intellect And one further criticism is 
inevitable ; the problem how man is to counteract the 
effects of former deeds which must bear fruit prov^ 
intractable to a reasonable solution. We are compelled* 
in the nonnal theory of retribution to admit that no one 
life represents the whole of the potential merit or demerit 
of man ; were it not so, there would not l)e a long round 
of varied lives in animals, man, gods, and denizens or 
hell, but there would he definite progress in one 'way 
or another. It is impossible then to admit that 
the one life in which enlightenment is attained can 
extinguish all the prior merit and demerit, and it is 
necessary to conjure up new lives of a magic sort in 
which the seer may experience in his proper self ere 
final emancipation the merit and demerit of his past. 
Tlius room is miwle for the introduction at a moment 
which .should l)n sublime of an clement of vulgar thau- 
maturgy, which is in no wise excused by the fact that 
it can claim the august authority of the U{)anisads an<l 
of the Vedanta itself. 

When then life finally ceases, what is left? The 
schools reply, ‘ Tlie utter annihilation of pain <^nd the 
answer is true, but at the cost of the complete annihila- 
tion of all that we were or sought to be. What is the 
condition of a self which has ceased to be in relation 
with the transient, and therefore can have neither con- 
sciousness, feeling, or volition, is a problem which the 

state of lamMkt' an indeterminate pereepUon of the whole expanse of 
reality at one glance. Cf. NH., pp^ 102 a. 

> KS. i. 1. as ; MK., p. 6 ; TB., p. »1 ; PudarllHtralntutMa, pp. 49-Si. 
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ochoolfl make no effort to solve, nor is their wisdom in 
(dlenoe doubtful.* 

The final severance of the self and the body is the 
aim also of the S&ihkhya and' Yoga schools, but there is 
a distinctiou in the conception which either school has 
regarding the severance of the self and the body. If, 
the Ny&ya* argues, the body is connected with soul 
merely in order to enable the latter to realise its ditter* 
,euco from matter, and then to obtain penuaueut separa- 
tion from it, tills end cannot be deemed to be accomplished, 
for the same relation might easily occur even after the 
release of the soul ; mere knowledge of the distinctiou 
is not enough to produce final severance ; there must Ixt 
a complete exhaustion of desert with which the possi- 
bility of revival of the connexion between self and body 
forever disappears. Nor can the Nyiya” permit any 
breach, through the intervention of God, in the H(>rius of 
fruition of mortal action. If we seem not to see the 
fruition of man’s deeds, yet wc cannot invoke the 
causality of God, for without action no fruition is ever 
possible, and wc must assume that ultimately all fruition 
results from man's action alone.* 

‘ NSftra, pp. 8U-41, prouoonoM iu favour of real liappinoaH in 
roloaae, but a«e NBIi., pp.30-4 ; NV., pp. 8S-V1 ; PSPM., p. SI. Tlu) 
NyAytt of SSS. vi. 41-8 protosts against the Vaif/eaika i«Jeal (v. 8(>) of 
an exiatonco without happineaa, like a «tone, iitid denianclis constant 
pleasure without objects of sense perception ; cf. tiVT., pp. 0, 7 ; 
NVTP.p pp. 84-8, where the reference is to 88S. vi. 41 rather than as 
taken in the ed. Cf. NM., pp. 507 if. 

* NS. iii. 2, 78-8. The SAihkhya retorts by rejecting the Nykya 
view, 88 . V, 74, 75. • 

’ NS. iv. 1, 10-21; the rendering in 8BH. viii. 112 is quite ini- 
possible, in asserting God's intervention ; ef. p. 266, n. 1. 

^ The means towards merit in PBh., pp. 272, 278 are commonplaces 
of Indian asceticism and need not be referred with Faddegoii (pt 851) 
to T8. ii. 80 or the Buddhist dhfafuki* 



CHAPTER X 

THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF GOD 

1. The Theiatn of the System. 

Th k Nyaya- Vaife^ika in the 8ynci*eti»t texts ' is frankly 
theistic ; those wliich follow the tradition of the Vai^ika 
and adopt its onler of exposition, find place for the con- 
ception of OcmI under the category of substance, as one 
great suMivision of the self, with which on their theory 
God has eight qualities in common, the five common to 
all beings, numlier, as one, dimension, as all-pervading, 
individuality, conjunction and disjunction, which are 
necessary in creation, and cognition, desire and action. 
But they admit that his cognition differs essentially from 
that of man in that it is eternal, universal, and absolute, 
while that of man is transient, particular, and relative. 
On the other hand, the Ny&ya tradition as seen in the 
TnrkttUtH^, not being'confined within the strict system 
of categories of the Vaife^ka, is free to trt^at God as 
a being of quite exceptional character, not to be regarded 
as in any Sense on a par with the human soul. 

It is of interest also thatAhcre is cleai' evidence in the 
fourteenth century of the very definitely religious tinge 
of tlie votaries who professed one or other of the systems. 
Blyafekhara, in his ^tfdar^fawmmuccayu^ expressly 
applies the term Yc^ to the Ny&ya and makes the 
followers of the Vaifesika also in their religious aspect 

> TK., p. 4 ; T3., f 17. 

> VT. 94, 118, 130^1 ; Susli, Infr., pp. 13711. 
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similar to thooe of the Ny&ya ; tho only diffetenee be> 
tween the two on his view is that the adherents of the 
Ny&ya are called, Qaivas, those of tho Vai^eiiika Pa9u- 
patas. He describe the ascetic practices of these 
sectarians, wliich equate them to the ordinary votaries 
of <^va. His evidence is supported by that of Qu^^aratna 
in his oonunentary on Hatibhadm’s 
Mya ^ of slightly later date, though it is possible that he 
^draws from the same source as B&jafekhara ; he gives 
four main divisions of the Ny&ys-Vai9efflka seethes, 
the ^aivas, FA^upatas, Mahavratadliaras, and Kalamuk* 
lias, witli various subdivisionH, including the Bbaratas, 
who are mentioned also by Baja^‘khara, and whose 
characteristic trait was the fact that they accepted a 
man of any caste, provided he was a devotee of ^va. 
Jinadatta in his VivehivUdad,* about the middle of the 
tliirteenth century, states that the texts of the Nyaya 
and Vaifesika were used in the Qaiva system, and that 
these systems had (^iva for titeir deity. It is impossible 
to discredit the value of this testimony, which is the 
more valuable in that the iionnal source whence to seek 
the inspiration of the (^aiva systems is the Sftihkhya 
which lias admittedly close relations with the develoi>* 
ment of ^aiva philosophy. The antiquity of the con- 
nexion is attested by the tradition which is iireserved by 
Fra^tapAda '* that it was Qiva in the shape of an owl 
who revealed to Kanada the Yai^ika ^stem. Pra- 
^tapada* also in his exposition of creation uses as the 
name of the creator Mahe^vara, a choice in which we 
can hardly fail to see a deliberate preference for the 
view that the true God is Qiva. Of Uddyotakara we 
have the express evidence of the Nya/yavdrttika that he 

» pp. 4»ir. 

S viU. 2S6-8C8. Cf. SSS. vL U, IV. 

’ p. 82V. * pp. 48, 4V; at p. 7 ifnora i« luwd. 
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was a Pa 9 upata, and it is interesting' to note that in his 
NydycwcMtika^ he adopts theism and quotes a verse 
whidi is given by M&dhava in the San<adai‘^nouam~ 
graha ^ as one in which the supporters of the Qaiva system 
maintain the existence of Qod. Theism in the Nyaya is 
shown to be recognized by Vatsy&yana * not so much 
because he d^ares that the self sees all, feels all, knows 
all, and perceives all, a description which would hardly 
be true if he did not in the term self mclude God as tlie sel^‘ 
■jHir exeeUence as because of his defence of the activity of 
Ood in the fruition of deeds. An express pi-oof of the 
connexion of Nyaya with (^aivism is seen in Bhasarvajfia’B 
Nydgaadra,* which may (.late befoi*cUdsyana and in which 
it is expressly said that final release is produced in the^iva 
system, and stress is laid on the necessity of the practice 
of the recognized kinds of mental concentration whicli at 
last will yield the direct vision of Mahe^vara. Similarly 
Udayana,'’ who is the classical exponent of the theism of 
the two systems treats the God whom he demonstrates 
08 equivalent to (^iva. 

Can we therefore assei't tliat the silence of Kanada 
and Gautama, luiless in the latter case we believe that 
the self for him included God, means that the authors of 
the Nyaya and Vai^ihi Sutras were not believers in 
God 1 It lias been contended not only that this is the 
case, ** but that the atheism of the schools was borrowed 
from the Samkhya, but for this theory there is no 
positive evidence forthcoming, and it must be judged 
merely on the probabilities of the case. On the whole 
there is so little sign of Saihkhya affinity that it would 
be as easy to attribute the atheism of the systems to the 

, > W, 1. ai. » p fi7. » NBh. i. 1. » ; ir. 1. 21. 

* p. 80. * Kus. ii. 4. 

^ * Qarbo, SdmMpo, p. 119 ; PJUL jlne, India, p. 28. He ignores the 
esrijr evidonce eDtiraly. 
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inflaeace of the Purva M!m&h8& whose' iuiportauce as 
discreditiiig the idea of God must not be underestimated. 
A different explanation is suggested by the later and 
modem Indian doctrine ^ that the systems are not to l )0 
deemed as fundamentally opposed, but as aspects or 
standpoints whence so much of truth is I'evoaled as may 
be adapted to the minds which are to receive it. In 
this sense the doctrine is piessed too far ; it is the result 
/>f a philosophic mind I'oviewiug from the staiidiwiut of 
wide knowledge of the systems their points of community 
and seeking to find a comprehensive formula to fuse 
them in one. This can l)c accomplished by treating th<'> 
S&ihkhya as a further advance in analysis on the 
Nyaya-V'aifefika, and then finding in the Ved&nta the 
final truth. But to convert a theory of reconciliation 
into sober history is unwise, and unconvincing. 

On the other hand the actual condition of the two 
Sutras provides ground for tlie 1)eHef titat they cannot 
bo deemed to cover the whole field. Neither gives the 
impression of a well-thought-out and onlcreil whole ; 
Pra^astapAda, indeed, had to restate the Vai^efflka before 
it could be deemed a systematic treatise in any sense, 
and the Nyaya is so predominantly dialectical in interest 
that its excursions into metaphysics have an air of 
divagation from the work in hand, which forbids us to 
assume tliat .silence on any topic means its • xclusion. 
One thing at least is certain ; if we assume that Kan&da * 
or Gautama intended the theory to stand by itself 
without the introduction of a creator we fall into the 
difficulties pressed relentlessly by Qlahkara who assumes 

' * Max Mailer, Six Sytlmt, p. xrii ; Cliatterji, HinduBealim, pp. 6-1 7 ; 
GAii($ftn&iha JhA, NL., pp. 0-8. HOUer’H denial (pp. 270-81) of 
Jaimini’s atlieiom is an error; PSPH., pp. 85-8. 

’ The comm, find reference to God in Y8. i. 1. 8 (« x. 2, 2) ; 
vi. 1. 1-4 ; ii. 1. 18, 19 as author of the Veda, of names, &c. ; above, 
cli. y, I 2. Faddegon (p. 854) fayours, without proving, atheism. 
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a Vaifenika without a Supreme Lord, and establishea 
beyond a peradventure that on this theory there never 
could be any creation or destruction of the worid or 
beginning of activity. It may be that early criticisms of 
the {^stem in the period between Kan&da and Prafasta* 
I)&da resulted in the recognition of this defect and that 
the creator was assumed to 611 the lacuna ; it may* equally 
well be that Kan&da himself would liave accepted tliis 
doctrine as part of his system; what is clear is tliat,, 
given the Vaicjicsika tenets, a cremator becomes a necessity, 
as is assumed by Pra^astaimda, demonstrated by Qridhara, 
and expounded in classical fonn by Udayana.* 


2. T/te Proof of the Exidenee of God. 

Udayaua* divides his pnwf of the e.xi8tence of Gotl 
into 6ve lieads, but his exposition is far from simple ; it 
is complicated by the desire to discuss more or less com- 
plotely rival theories both of causation and knowledge 
whose inclusion in this place gives a somewhat artiBcial 
trend to his reasoning. ' Tlie 6rst proof adduced is based 
on the establishment of the unseen principle (nUivta) as 
that which govenis the fates of men in their various 
lives. This principle is unintelligent in itself, and it 
must tlierefore act under the direction of an intelligent 
))ower, who does not create it or alter its inevitable 
action, but rendera possible its operation. 

The second proof rests on the fact that right knowledge 
requires an external source and thus the Veda pre* 
supposes a creator. This conception is defended against 
objections to the doctrine of creation and destimetion 

* l 9 vara is deuiad to be a oausa in finiition of actioii la NS. iv. 1. 
19-81, interpreted otherwise by the odmmentary as implying theism ; 
* see Max Mfiller, gteSp s hwst P* &li4. 

’ JCumtmtSJati ; ef. his /(NNttoStactnie and KintfeMK, pp. 97 |C 
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baeed od the re^fulur alternatiou of day and nig^t ; the 
impoauhility of the Idrth of a Brahman at the outset of 
ereatidi without one of that caste to be his Either; the 
impossibility of the inauguration of language or tra* 
ditional arts; and the impossibility of cessation In tlie 
process of the ripening of the fruits of action. Merit, 
he teplids, may produce miraculous birth, Qod may teach 
language and the arts assuming both the preceptor's and 
the pupil's forms, ^ in deep sleep the fruition of acts is 
suspended, and still more so at the destruction of the 
world, a view which removes the difficulty of the process 
of time. Positively too the decay of customs, morals, 
and learning show how the Veda gi'adually dies out, to 
be revived at a new creation. 

Thirdly, it is shown that no means of proof yields 
results opposed to the reality of Cod. He is not pcr> 
ceived, but ex hypotheei he is not perceptible. He is 
inferred, and inference is trustworthy; its refutation 
always rests on inference, which shows that it cannot 
inherently bo invalid. Comparison yields only know- 
ledge of the significance of words, and tells nothing of 
existence, and thus cannot negate Qod. Verbal testimony 
declares his Iwing ; when it seems to negate it, it merely 
denies him attributes. The argument from presumption. 
‘ If Qod were omniscient, would he not cause us to act 
without laying down injunctions 1 ’ Whence th>> useless- 
ness of the Veda and the non-existence, therefore, of its 
author are deduced, is invalid, for w’o must have direc- 
tions for our actions, and in any case presumption and 
non-apprehension are not valid means of proof. 

Fourthly, the Mim&As& argument that, even if Qod 
exists, he cannot be the source of right knowledge for 
us, since his own knowledge lacks the essential character- 
istic of true knowledge, the apprehension of objects 
' MSH., vp. leoff. 
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hitherto unknown, ia met by a denial of this definition 
of knowledge ; right knowledge ie an independent im> 
preasion in accord with r^ity, and its truth does not 
depend on novelty. 

Finally, with some repetition, direct proofs for the 
existence of God are adduced. These are the nature of 
efi'ects; the combinations of atoms in creation; the 
support and destruction of the world ; the existence of 
traditional arts ; the authoritativeness of the Veda which 
produces right knowledge in us and presupposes a being 
who imparted tins virtue ; its existence, w'bich implies 
a maker ; its consisting of sentences like books ma(.le by 
man ; and last the peculiar nature of number : duality 
and suliHe<]Uent numbers us we have seen have no 
altsolute existence but dejiend on the relating power of 
the intellect and thus at creation it must have been God 
whose concept of duality produced the binary atom, 
which ultimately stttrts the formation of the world. 
The first five of these arguments, however, may be inter- 
preted of scripture as referring to the purimrt of words, 
which is (Jod ; tlieir explamition, due to God ; their 
preservation through him: their significance in words 
denoting God; and the ufiix of the imperative which 
alludes in commands of scripture to the expression of 
the will of God. 

Leaving ivside these needless exercises of ingenuity, 
the argument for the existence of God rests on the fact 
that creation needs an agent. Tlie aigument runs, 
* Every effect must have an intelligent agent ; the' uni- 
verse is an effect ; therefore it must have an intelligent 
agent.’ This is the doctrine expressed by (^ridhara ' in 
commenting on Profastapada’s account of creation, in 

' NK., pp. 64-7 ; cf. 8DS., «sh. xv ; NSftn, pp. S6, 36, S640. ; S8S. 
► vi. 6 ff. ; TG. li. 2. 1 ff. ; NBh., NV., NVT. ou ir. 1. 21 ; ^DS. 18 ; KM., 
pp. 190 ft ; CMSAI. xix. 1 1-16 ; TB., pp. 171, 172 ; Kir., pp. 97-104, 
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which l^e activity of a creator is assumed, but not ex- 
pressly proved, and in the course of it he deals with 
some of the obvious objections to the theory. It is 
objected that Qod, having no unsatisfied desires, cannot 
possess the necessaiy impetus to action, to which the 
reply is that he acts for the benefit of other selves, which 
is a suifibient if not a selfish motive. The further ob- 
jection that in that case he should create pleasure alone 
in the world is met by the retort that in his action God 
is moved by the necessity of conforming to the tendencies 
of beings conditioned by their former actions, and that 
pain is no unmixed evil since it leads beings to realise 
the vanity of mundane existent;. Nor is it a disproof of 
his independent divinity that in creation he should 
award beings lots according to their deserts, which is 
the <lue mode for a master to treat his servants. 'Plie 
minor obiection to creation that the knowledge of words 
would Ite iinpossilile is incidentally refuted by the quaint 
aigument that it is the pain of birth which causiis 
onlinory beings to lose their memory while the inindbom 
sons of Brahman snfler no such pain, and from their past 
memory ore able to revive at once the conventions of 
language. 

More serious is the argument that the syllr^sm 
mlducetl docs not prove the result. A jar is certainly 
produced by the potter, lint in addition to the knowledge 
of his material, his desire, and action he must have a 
body in order to bring about the result, and therefore 
God must have a body, which is contrary to our observa- 
tion. The answer to tliis is that mere possession of 
a body cannot be the real point in question, for else 
a man while in sleep would be an agent ; it roust rather 
be the character of being an operator of instruments 
sniRdent to bring about a result, and an unembodied 
being can possess this power, as in the case of the soul 
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which moves hy its volition the body. Trae the body 
exists and belongs to the soul, bnt it is the soul which 
impels, and Qod has the atoms to impel in lieu of the 
body which the soul has as its object. Nor is there any 
real difKcnlty in understanding how he can possess 
intelligence, desire, and volition as eternal, whence his 
power of creation may be derived. On the otbbr hand, 
it is urged that the souls and the atoms together can 
account for the whole of creation. To this (pridhai^ 
replies that this cannot I)e, since, until creation has 
operated, the souls are not united with sense organs 
through which alone they can possess cognitions. If it 
is replied that the soul has an inherent intelligence 
which is all-pervading, the answer is that this is 
contrary to experience which shows tliat the soul on 
birth in a body finds all things new and that therefore 
it does not continuously function, so that we arc com- 
pelled to resort to illegitimate hypotfieses if we depart 
from the sound view that a soul needs sense organs to 
be conscious. It follows, therefore, that creation requires 
the operation of an active intelligence which is that of 
Qod. The unity of God follows from the fact that there 
is no ground to accept a multiplicity of equally omniscient 
Iteings to perform the work of creation, and further such 
a multiplicity would hy interference rather hinder than 
further the result. 

The qualities ' of Qod follow from his complete know- 
ledge; he cannot be ignorant, nor have attiMshment or 
aversion from objects;, hence he cannot have any 
activity, or actiuire merit or demerit, or their ^nse- 
quences pleasure and pain. Nor can he have impressions, 
since all his knowledge is immediate and eternal. This 
enumeration, however, leaves one obvious difficulty; 

* > NK., p. 58; S8S. Ti. 14. He i« *11 pervading, and has indiTidii- 

aiity, oonJuncUon and diaJunetion. 
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where ehall we eliun the desire end activity which are 
oumiferted in creation 1 The point wae evaded by some 
attthoritiee who denied desire and activity, asserting that 
his pure and unimpeded intelligence constituted his 
creative power, thus reducing to intelligence the only 
special quality of Qod. But the modem Ny&ya * on the 
other band ascribe to Qod the possession oi eternal 
happiness, thus bringing themselves into harmony with 
^scripture and doubtless with popular belief. The same 
period is responsible for a determined effort to ascribe to 
God a body for the purpose of creation despite the 
refusal of (prldhara and Udayana to countenance this 
folly.” On one theory our merit may endow Qod with 
such a body as in an incarnation, just os a man’s merit 
provides a bo<ly for his wife : another view makes the 
atoms, or the ether to be the Ixsly of Qo<l, the former 
l)eing a natural development of (^rldliara’s parallel 
between the Ixxly and the atoms, though (^ifdhara does 
not press the parallel ; yet another conceives the cnwrtoi* 
to lie formed of two bodies in creation, himself and tlie 
object to be created, while yet another holds tlmt Qod 
obtains a body for himself in the same way as does 
a demon by possessing some human medium.” To such 
idle follies was popular theology reduced. 

The obvious objections to the proofs of the existence 
of God were urged by rival schools.* The u-eiamption 

^ SoaUo NSftra, p. 40; Raghun&tha (PTN., pp. 1-8) a.4fOnbi»fi Uma 
and apace to God, and Cpp. 15-22) deniea him oxtenaion. 

» Cf. 88S. Vi. 18. 

• Athalye, T8., pp. 141, 142. 

Of. the Jain attacks, I^DST., pp. 1 17 IT. ; Sj/ddradamafy^f ! 

"(allkava, B8. ii. 2. 87-41 ; VaihhAaika viewa, 888. iv. 4. 28 88 ; 88. i. 
92-9 ; tlie Mlm&hsA agreea in denying God and eivaiion or deetruction ; 
P8PM., pp. 85-8 ; pp. 850 ff. ; aee aUo KKR. ii. 45 it, and for a 
modem reatatement of the iaanea Pringle Pattiaon, Tke Idea nf <7od, 
pp. 298-821. See also Arint. M, xii. Ait 
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that the uoiverae is u product can be assailed ; we can 
adduce only individual cases of products; to assert that 
the whole of which they are parts;|iiQ8t be a product is 
a paralogism. Nor indeed cau,||ie prove that every 
thing is produced, even among s^^nary things, for our 
sphere of knowledge is severely limited. Again the atoms, 
ether, time and space, souls and minds are admittedly 
eternal and uncreated ; therefore the argument that the 
universe must liavo a creatonis inconsistent and illogical.. 
Nor indeed is it legitimate to Call tlxf worhl a prorluct 
and argue thence to the cause, unless the cause can he 
proved independently. Moreover, Oo<l os possessing will 
must liave desire and pleasant and pain, and so is no 
more than glorified man. In tnith it is plain that a 
creator who is only jwwerful to create and destroy at 
intervals in strict occonlancc with merit and demerit and 
who exercises no inHuenot at all on the fates of mankind 
is a strange anomaly. 

But, whatever the difficulties in the theorj% it is plain 
that it was impassible for the schools to remain without 
it, for they could not otherwise conceive the lioginning 
and end of the world in which they ladieved as an estab- 
lished traditional doctrine, and which, it mu-st I>e 
rcmcmbei'ed. was especially connected with Qiva os the 
destroyer and the Brahmanical deity /atr exceUence. 
Moreover, even ha<l they l)een willing to ignore this 
dogma, they would have lieen in no better case, for, on 
their theory of eternal independent substances, there is 
no ground of connexion between self and body, and an 
intermediary must be found. The Jain view of self- 
moving atoms is more simple in one sense, but it is less 
philosophical, reflecting as it does nothing but a primi- 
tive animism. The intervention of God as the flrst 
>origin of 'motion was tlnis natural, and it obviously 
adapted itself well to the traditional cosmogony. But, 
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even ao, one difficulty remainH obvious; how oomss it 
that ail the sotUb km their activity at the time of 
diaaolatiim, and it at the coming into bmng of 

tile world 1 Such a iHuiceived harmony is inexplicable 
anleaa a direct intm^Bpon of God is imaging, con- 
sisting at least in pM^itig, while not diverting, the 
froitionnf aeti<m— •aiW||ep sleep, but, curiously enough 
Qiidhara shrinks fiom AHMong this obvious, and indeed 
;^eoeSBaty conclusion. Ved&nta suppresses the 

reality of the individual iillwwi absolute, and the S&ihkhya 
insiets on the existence only of mutually unconneet^ 
individuals, in both easwi denying any possibility of 
system in the universe, the Ny&ya-Vaife^ika produces, 
but in a mechanical and external form, a certain measure 
of unity. All three, however, agree in denying any real 
value to human experience and endeavour, and stand in 
fundamental contrast with the tendency of recent thought, 
whether theistic* or atheistic,’' to view the process of the 
universe as real and to insist on the fact, not of the 
independence and self-sufficiency of the individual, but 
of the necessity of tiie communion of selves as the basis 
of their reality.^ 

On a lower plane of popular thought stands the con- 
ception of the Nyayoiara,* reflected in the Samuid- 
dhSntaeaihgraha,^ in which Qiva appears as the omni- 
sdent creator by whose grace, the reward of devotion, 


* •. g. O. H. Howiaon, Tht LtmU$ Bvtiutiim, pp. 826 it . ; Haatings 
BaabdaU, ISaarv qfOooi and JBHt, ii. 289 IT. 

* a. g. E. McTaggart, SSmUw <n tttgtUan Oomadafi/, pp. 87 8. 

* Contraat Pringle Fattiaon, BtgManUm tmd PinenalUy, pp. 986 A, 
and i%t ISm qf Ood, pp. 885 8. In B. Boaaaqnet’a Valtit and DMSnp 
iMe Individual^ as in F. H. Bradlej’s Jj^iuraaet and Seatily, the indi- 
vidnal is eearwhelnied in the abeolnteae in (eiikan. 

« p|h 88, 40, 41. 

* V. 10, 81-6 (Taifefika) ; vi. 10-21, 40-4 (NjrSpa). 
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the worshipper obtains release in the form of eternal 
pleasurable consciousness. This in the Nyftya and 
Vai^e^ika we find, as in the Ved&nta of R&m&nnja, an 
effort to adapt philosophy to meet the cravings of 
popular theology. 
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190, 192 n. 1, 223, 242. 270 n. 1. 

Conventional signifleation of 
words, 168' 60. 

Creation, of the world, 214, 215, 
263, 265, 270-8. 

Darkness, nature of, 184. 

Definition, 158, 154. 

Deities, of fire, water, and air, 
228* 

Demerit, 185, 186, 192, 251, 253. 

Desire, 184, 186, 191, 248 ; ofQod, 
269, 271. 

Destruction of sound, modo of, 
281, 282. 

Destruction of the Universe, 215, 
216. 

Determinate perception, 72-5. 

Determination, 1 76, 1 77. 

Deya SOri, 88. 

Dharmaklrti, 28, 48, 71, 84, 97, 
101, 108, 105, 106, no, 127, 
184, 186, 141, 142, 152. 

Dharma SOtraa, 10. 

Dharmottara, 84, 97, 107, 122. 

Dignflga, 18, 21, 27 n. 1, 28, 70 2, 
79, 80 n.l, 84, 97-110, 127, 
188-6, 152, 169, 210, 245. 

Dilemma, 65. 

Dimension, 184, 185, 186, 188, 
220 ; of ether, 230 ; of time, 


282 ; of space, 285 ; of soul, 
248; of mind, 244,245; of 
God, 262. 

Discusaioii, 177, 178. 

Disjunction, 184, 185, 186, 189, 
190, 192 n. 1, 223. 

Distance, sense of, 80 n. 

Divergence between N>&ya and 
Vaieeaika vlewa^ 80, 56, 76, 95, 
96, 128, 129, 188, 166-8, 

187, 190, 195, 196, 197, 206, 
227, 246, 247. 

Dohshoii introduces logic into 
Japan, 110. f 

Doubt (sark^ya), 60, 62, 68, 174. 

Dreams, 28. 66, 67. 

Duality, 187, 268. 

Duty, 68 ; ate Merit and Demerit. 

Ear, constitution of the 75, 80, 
81 228. 

Earth, 1*84, 185. 212, 219, 225, 
226, 227 ; products, 229. 

Effect, see Cause and Effect. 

Effort) 249. 

Egoism, as sourco of activity, 
257 ; in SAiiikbya system, 228 
n. 2. 

Elasticity, 185, 222, 223. 

Kpidormis, 228. 

Equivalence, as a moans of proof. 

Error, 46-8, 69-o7, 

Eternal, signification of tUo term, 
234 ; soul as, 242. 

Eternity of sound, 171, 172. 

Ether, 184, 185, 186, 191, 212, 
219. 229-32, 236, 287. 

Evaporation of water, explana- 
tion of, 228. 

Example, 86, 87, 109, 124, 127. 

Extension, 184, 185, 186, 188, 220. 

Eye, constitution of the, 80, 228. 

Faculty, 185, 221, and Bet Elas- 
ticity, Mental Impression, md 
Velocity, 

Fallacies, 26, 181-62. 

Fatalism, of Nyaya-Yai^eaika, 256. 

Feeling, perception by mind of, 
240, 243, 246, and see Pleasure 
and Pain. 

Fire, 184, 185, 212, 219, 225. 226, 
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227; prodaota^ 229; upward 
flaming of, dae io 242. 

Five member syllogiam,* 86, 95, 
96, 122-7, 

Fiavoor, tm Savour and Taste, 

Fluidity, 185, 191, 192, 220, 221, 
222, 224. 

Form, 111, 

Forms of knowledge and proof, 
53-9. • 

Forms of peroeption, and their 
objects, 75-9. 

Fraud, in reasoning, 154. 

^Freewill, absence of, 256. 

Oadgdhara, 89. 

aange9a, 23, 24, 27, 40, 64, 72, 74, 
82 n. 2, 110,115, 128, 144. 

Gaurlkftnto, 38. 

Gautama, 19, 68, 86-98, 131-3, 
154-6, 171, 172, 176, 177, 181, 
250, 256, 257, 264. 

Ocnoral Causes, 200 ; time, 233 ; 
space, 284. 

Generality, 118, 181, 192-5; per- 
ception of, 7i, 75, 76, 111, 117. 

Gesture, as a means of proof, 57. 

God. 26, 31, 55, 73 ii. 1, 88 n. I, 
130, 164, 167, 170-86, 200, 208, 
214, 215, 224, 262-74. 

Gods, reduced io office holders, 
254, 255; of air, water, and 
earth, 228. 

Gold, as a substance, 229. 

Govardhana, 88, 177. 

Grace, doctrine of divine, 278. 

Gravitation, comparison of space 
with, 286. 

Gravity, 185, 192, 220, 221, 222, 
228, 224. 

Greek influence, on Indian 
thought, 17, 18. 

Ground, 85, 118 n. 2, 128, 187, 

Guparatna, 268. 

Hardness, 226. 

Har^bhadra, 9, 179, 268. 

Haribara, brother of Bukka 1, 87. 

Harimi^ra, 34. 

Haririlma TarkAlarhkSra, 85. 

Haraa, 33, 

Heat, AS affecting qualities of 
earth, 226. 


Htuen-tsang, 110. 

Horisontal blowing of air, due to 
Adrfla^ 242. 

Hylozoisin, in Jainism, 228, 272. 

Hypotheticnl judgements, 125. 

‘I’, 47, 241, 246; attdMsSelf. 

Idealism, 49, 208-11 ; in logical 
theory, 90-108. 

Ideas, a prion*, 102, 108. 

Ignoratio (dencfti, 66, 150. 

Imagination, 84, 101. 

Immoral actions, alleged to be 
approved by Kanftda, 256. 

Impression, 58, 281, 222, 249, 250, 
258. 

Inclusion, os a means of proof, 57. 

Indeterminate perception, 72-5 ; 
of ascetics, 84, 260 n. 

Indirect apprehension, as soiirco 
of error, 46 8; pr<aif, 90>2. 

Indissoluble oonnezion, os basis 
tf inference, 105-9, 115, 116. 

Individual, purpose and destiny 
of tho, 250-61. 

Individuality, quality, 184, 185, 
188, 189. 

Individual tiling, 159. 

Inference. 85-1^2, 

Inhorence, 196 8 ; cognition of, 
76, 77. 197. 

Instinctive acts, as proofs of soul, 
289, 243, 244. 

i9vara, 22, 01, 268 u. 4, 266 ti. 1 ; 
atid m Mahecvara. 

I^varakrsna, 248 n. 1 . 

Jagadica, 85, 86. 88 . 60, 160, 164. 

Jain legends, as to origin of 
Vai9esika, 14-16. 

Jain views, 58, £6, 86 Ji. I, 195, 
228,280 n.8, 282, 271 n.4,272. 

JAnaklnAtha Bhat(Ao&rya OOda- 
moni, 40. 

Jai>an, introfluction of Indian 
Logic into, 110 

Jayaaeva,'88, 84. 

JaysnArAyana, 86 n. 1. 

Jnyanta, 88, *40, 41, 78, 206, and see 
ifydya^ra. 

Jayaslflha Sflri, 80 u. 1. 

Jinadatta. KOvAuviklsa, 268. * 

Jinavardhana SflrL 87. 
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J(^&naparna. 40, 

Justice, reign of In the universe, 

m. 

Kadamba flower, 281. 
KAlnmukhas, 268. 

KftUd&sa, supposed reference to 
Dignftga, 98, 99. 

Kanabbtij or Ranabhiiksa, 20. 
KanP.da. J9. 20, ?2. 24. 66. 69, 74. 
92, 98. 188, 169, 172, 179>8t. 
192, 196, 196, 198. 207.212. 221. 
228, 285, 266, 266, 267, 268. 268, 
264, 265. 266. 

Kanifka, alleged Oouncil of 14. 
Kant, com parboil of with Dhnr* 
maklrtl, 102, 108; theory of 
time, 286. 

Ka^yapa, 20, 94, 186. 

KAtyAyana. does not know NyAya, 

11 . 

Keruva Miera, 87, 42. 56. 61 n. 1, 
66, 81, 112, 128, 147, 160, 169 
176, 176, 177, 181, 201, 282, 
204. 

Knowledge, 42-69, 267, 268 ; aa 
means of release, 260, 267, 
268. 

Knna Dhurjsti, 89. 

KfMnAnanda, 86. 

KumArila, 46, 40, 47, 67, 78, 
81 n. 1, 82 n. 2, 99, 108 n 2, 
llOn.2, 129 n. 4, 162 n. 2, 196. 
218 n. 1. 

LaksmlnrsiAlia, 89. 

Language, nature and character 
of, 168-66 ; God as drat teacher 
of, 267. 

LaugAkal BhAskara. :18, 61, 82, 
116,128, 148, 148, 201. 

Lawa of association in memory. 
260. 

Lightness, 186. 

Li^tning, colour of, 51. 

Likeness, as a category, 129 n.4, 
180 n. 8. 

Locke, John, sensationalism of,81« 
LokAyata system, 12. 

Luminosity, 219, 220. 

MAdbava, 9, 40. 56. 62. 179, 264. 
MAdhavadeva, 88. 


MAdhava Sarasvatf, 87, 

MAdhyamika views, 28, 24, 
100, 208, 209. 

Magic forces of cage, 269, 260. 

Magnitude, necessary for sense 
perception, 76. 191 n. 8, 297, 

MahAvratadharas, 268. 

Mahe 9 vara, 268, 264, and m 
Qivn. 

Mahima Bhafta, doetrlAC of in- 
ference in poetics, 162. 

Maitreya, view of ^llogism, 108. 

MammaU, 162. 

Manu, referencoa to logic in StnrHf 

12 . 

Mathematics, Indian derived 
from Greek, 17. 

MathurAnAtha, 86, 78 n. 1. 

Mattoandra, author of the Zlapa- 
paddrfhaftUfra or Da^apaddrihl , 
28. 

Memory, 68, 67, 68, 69, 69, 249, 
260. 

Memory of past births, 263, 269. 

Mental Iiiipressiou, 185, 192, 

222 . 

Merit, 186, 186, 192, 251, 263, 

Meritorious conduct, necessary 
propaedeutic, 257, 258 

Method of agreement and differ- 
ence, 116. 

Mill, J.S., 87. 

MlmAAsA, 44. 48, 58. 67, 78, 106, 
115, 121, 126, 129 n.4. 185, 
186 n. 1, 159, 170-2, 177, 196, 
206, 228 n.l, 880 n.l, 232. 
288 n.l, 244, 866, 267. 271 n.4. 

Miud, 68, 184, 186, 240, 248-7. 

Momentary character of existence, 
28, 51, 100, 101. 192, 207. 282, 
284; of sound, 165, 172,282. 

Morality, no reasoned basia for, 
255 ; 8elf>regarding character 
of, 256 ; aer Merit €m4 Demerit. 

Motion, 181, 182, 186,1190, 192, 
•221, 228, 824 ; perception of, 
75, 76. 

Nacre, confusion of with sliver, 
67. 

NAgadatia, teacher of DignAga, 
98. 

NAgArJuna, 22, 24, 100, 206, 209. 
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KfamdA, bkilM in 11« 

N^g^ve Judgement, lOfi, ltd, 

Nihilirai, 49, 99, 100, 908. 
NIUkRnthA, 89. 

Niti - Nykyn, 14. 

Non-aniitence, tm means ot proof, 
67, 78 ; metaphysical, 179, 180, 
186, 1^ 904-7 ; perception of, 
76, 78. 

Non-por^ptlon, 78, 79. 

Normal Pereeption, 68-75. 

Nose, oonstitution of, 80, 228. 

Nrga, king, 29. 

^Number, 180 n. 8, 184, 185, 187, 
188. 

Number of senses, 80; of quali- 
ties, 184, 185: of subsUnoes, 
184. 

Nyftya, sense of, 10, 11. 

Ny&jrn views opposed toVaifcsika, 
80, 66, 76, 95, 9<l, 128, 129, 188, 
151, 166-8, 187, 190, 106, 196, 
197, 206, 227, 246, 247. 

Occasions for reproof, 147, 155, 
156, 174, 178. 

Odour, 226, and tee Smell. 

Organs of sense, constitution and 
invisibility, 79-81, 928. 


Padm&vatl, birthplace of Uddyo- 
takara, 28. 

Pain, 184, 166, 191, 248, 252; 
pei^plion of, 69, 76, 240,248, 
246, 252. 

Pskulasvtmin, 28. 

Pan^^ikha, doctrine of ViftipU 
ascribed to, 117 ii. 2. 

Pkpinj, does not knowNykya, 11. 

Panpsychism, 244. 

PArthas&rathi Mi^ra, 99. 

Particular, reasoning from par- 
ticular to, 86, 87. 

Particularity, 179, 181. 192 6, 
' 248 ; cognition of, 75, 76, 111. 

Parts, see Whole and Parts. 

Pdfunatas, Vai 9 eaUMnas, 268. 

PaCanjali does ndrwow Nyftys, 
II. 


Perespiion, 80, 08-84, 100, 101 ; 
implies manifest colour, 76, 
19111.8,227. 


Plants, 298. 

Plato, 181 n. 8. 

Pleasure, 184, 186, 191, 948» 969; 
as the end, 959, 961, 974 ; pei^ 
ception of, 69, 76, 940, 948, 
946. 

Plurality of selvea, 949. 

Posteriority, 184, 188 n. 4, 191, 
920, 982 7. 

Pot, process of baking of a, 
227. 

Power, 159, 180 u. 8. 

Prabhdeandra, 99. 

Prabhdkara, 24, 25, 57, 67, 108 
n.2, non. 2, 162, 180 n. 8, 184 
187 n. 1, 196, 197, 224, 244 n. 1 
246. 

Pragmatism, views akin to in 
Nydya-Val^sika, 47, 182. 

PrigkpatiB, creation of, 215. 

Pracastapdda. 25-7, 60, 66,71, 81, 
90, 98-110, 188, 186 48, 160, 
151, 152, 158, 167, 16H, 169, 179, 
180, 181, 185, 191, 195, 207, 212, 
214, 218, 220, 225. 251, 256, 261 
II. 4, 265, 266, 268, 278. 

PreKumption, 67, 121, 267. 

iVincO>ta individuationiBf 236 ii 8. 

Principles of discussion, 174, 176, 
177. 

Priority, 184, 188 n. 4, 191, 220, 
282 7; 

Probability, as a means of proof, 
57, 

Progress, rejection of idea of, 
255. 

Proo^ forms of, 60, 51, 54-9. 

Prof»n of the exiidenoo of the self, 
289 42; of thee8iHt>.«nceofOod, 
266-70. 

Psycho-physical interaction, 247. 

Purpose and destiny of the indi* 
vidual, 250 61, 278, 274. 


Quality, 10, 28, 26, 181-92, 225 7 ; 
pero»^ption of, 75, 76, 191, 192, 
2,7 228 , 

QiMliUe. of Ckjd, 270, 271 ; of th« 
Mir, 241, 248-60 i of the atom., 
226-7 ; of oUwr, 880, 287 ; of 
time, 282, 288; of qNMO, 886, 
287 ; of the mind, 244, 2^ 
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Raghtiiiandana, 86. 

RaghanAtha, 89, 180 n. 8, 188 n. 2, 
188 n. 8, miin.l, 8, 226 n. 8, 
280 n. 1, 282 n. 2, 244 ii.l, 271 

Ua If 

RAffhOttamii, 86 n.2. 

Rnja^okhiira, 82, 87, 262, 268. 

RAjnAmijii, 274. 

Ratnaklrti, 29, 31, 100 n. 1. 

Reasoning in a circle, 66, 166. 

Recognition, 58, 59. 

JRedtictio ad ahmrdum^ 60, 61, 68, 
64, 68, 116,174. 

Hegresnis ad ir^lnihm, 194, 197, 
206. 211, 217. 

Release, aa end of life, 260, 261, 
252, 260, 261, 274. 

Remembrance, 58, 67, 68, 60, 69, 
249, 260. 

Rohnguita, alleged founder of 
Vai^eaika sobool, 14. 

Rougliiieaa, 226. 

Rucidatta, 84. 

CAlnlikaa, view of perception, 78. 

Caiva, 81, 268, 264. 

CaivAH, NyAya adliorents ah, 263. 

CaBkarn, 26, 80, 86, 88, 122, 
171 n.2, 208, 216,2X7,288 n. 1, 
244 n. 1,256,265,271 n. 4. 
afikara lliora, 85, 86, 161, 247. 
e^uanta, 37. 

iva, 20, 268, 264, 278, avid m 
Hahe9varn. 

GivAdityH, 82, 87, 64, 66. 69, 60, 
62, 114, 128, 127, 150, 180. 
rlcarana, 27. 

ridhara, 20, 52, 103, 179, 184, 
225, 286, 266, 268, 27), 278. 

CrIVtttaAcArya, 82. 

Crughna, 28. 

Cruti, 170. 

^alopAni Mlyra, 88. 

Socriflcee, o}»oration of to attain 
lioaveu, 250, 258. 

Sages, M 0 Yogina. 

SAmkhya, vievrs, 12, 22, 48, 52, 
67, J2S, 186, 156, 168 n. 4, 
170 11 . 2, 198, 202, 208, 228 n. 2, 
280 n. 8, 282, 287 n. 1, 262, 261, 
« 268, 264, 266, 278. 

SantrAttUka, 44, 48, 49, 71 n. 8, 
102 n.2, 171 n.8, 207. 


Savour, 285, 296, oadMi Taste. 

Self, 21, 22, 214, 216, 289-50,870 ; 
cognition of, 68, 64, 75, 888, 
246, 247. 

Self conscioQftnesH, implicaiion of 
in knowledge, 48, 245, 847 ; 
as a class of perception, 84. 

Self-regarding character of IfoAsa, 
255. 

Sensation, as opposed tb percep- 
tion, 71. 

Sensationalism, in NyAya-Vai^es- 
ika, 81, 82. 

Sense organs, 79-81, 228, 289,' 
240; mind as a Benm^ organ, 
245. 

Sense pereeptioii, necessity for 
colour npd magiiitiide, 76, 191 
n. 3. 

Senses, 79 >81. 

Smsua canitnuniSf 81, 

Siddliosena DivAkara, 16. 

Silver, confusion of with nacre, 
47. 

Similarity, 195 n. 1. 

Simultaiiuity, 284 ; in time and 
space contrasted, 286. 

Skin, constitution of, 80, 228 ; as 
sole organ of sense, 80. 

Sleep, 67, 245. 

Smell, 184, 191, 220, 226. 

Smoothness, 226. 

Smrti, 170. 

Society of selves, 264. 

Softness 18.>, 226. 

Soul, see Self. 

Sound, 177, 185, 192, 200, 229-82. 

Space, 184, 186, 191, 286-7. 

Spceci), nature of, 158-65 ; 
authority of, 122, 128, 166-78. 

Spirit, see .^If. 

Subaiidiiu, refers to logic, 28. 

Sul«tAnco, 10, 28, 26, 181-92 ; 
perception of, 76, 76. 

Subtle body, 247, 248. 

Suggestion, doctrine of in poetics, 
162. 

Sun, part ^yed by in i^ard to 
our con^llftliona of time and 
apace, 284, 285. 

Supreme Lord, 214, 216, 264. 

Siirecvam, 103. 

Syllogism, 85-98, 122-7. 
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SynoretuiiA, of Indian pliiloaopby^ 

866 . 

Syntliesisi aoul aa aouroo ot, 840. 

T&ntrikaa, 67. 

Taste, 184, lOt, 320, 335, 336. 

Temperature, 336, 337, 338^ 389. 

Ten-member syllogiam, 85, 86. 

Three-member syllogiam, 126, 
127. e 

Time, 184. 186, 191, 282-5, 287. 

Time relations, between means 
and object of proof, 60. 

^irumala, 89. 

Tongue, constitution of, 80, 228. 

Touch, 184, 191, 220, 226. 

Tradition, as a means of proof, 67. 

Transcendental perception, 63, 
81-4, 117. 

Transitory character of know- 
lodge, 51 ; of existonoo, 23, 192, 
207, 234; of sound, 165, 172, 
282. 

Transmigration , grounds of, 262 - 5. 

Tree, perception of, 70 ; touching 
of, 192. 

Tiilocana, an authority of the 
Nyfiya*scliool, 72. 

Truth, of cognitions, 44-63. 

Udayana, 26, 27, 80, 87, 40, 121>, 
14r, n. 2, 168, 180, 264, 266, 
271. 

Uddyotakara, 27, 28, 71, 88 n. 1, 
96, 4>7, 98, 104, 106, 106, 110, 
111, 112, 16S, 263. 

Uiaka, 20, 

UmAsvati, 15. 

Universal coiicoinitanoi^, as basis 
of inference, 92, 98, 106, 10-®, 
109 n. 3,115. 

Upanisads, 10, 229, 260. 

Upava'rsa, 25 n. 8, and see Auim- 
var^Bs. 

Upward flaming of fire, due to 
u4drp(a,242. 

VAcaspati Micra, 28, 40, 71, 72, 
90. 91, 95, 98, 103. 104. 105, 106, 
108, 128, 153, 205, 281, 

Vaibhttsika, 44, 71 n, 3, lOi, 102 
n.8, 207 n.2, 271 n. 4. 

Varada Av&rya, 40, 


Yardbam&na, 84, 87. 

Variegated oolour, 886 ; sensation 
of touch, 886. 

Vasubandliu, 88, 98, 109 n.8| 
209. 

ViUiudeva Ski'vabhaama, 85. 

VaisyAyans, 9, 21, 82, 25, 27, 88, 
64, 68, 70. 85, 87, 88, 39, 97, 
108, 181, 168, 164, 176, 176, 
180 n.8, 200, 281, 845, 862, 
258. 

Veda, relation to God, 167, 355, 
268 ; authority of, 169 78, 260, 
267, 268. 

Vodftnta, views of, 63, 67, 66, 121, 
127, 129, 159, 160,182, 198,80% 
223.228 247,248,262, 260, 265, 
278, 274. 

Velocity, 186, 220, 221, 322,228; 
of mind, 245. 

Vorbal testimony, 8U, 64, 56. 106, 
107, 122, 128, 158-78. 

Vice, see Demerit. 

VidyAnAtha, 99. 

VijuAiiavAda, 44, 49, 98, 209. 

ViiidhyavAsin, identity of, 348 
n. 1. 

Virtue, see Merit. 

VievanAtha, 86, 88, 61, 62, 70, 82, 
128, 158, J59, 160, 164, 166, 176, 
177,199,201. 

VisnuftvAmin, 40. 

Viscidity, 186, 191,220,294. 

Vision, theory of, 76, 79, 80, 191 
n.8, 227. 

Visual perception, dependent on 
oolour, 76, 191 n. 3, 227. 

Vital airs, 229. 

Vital force, 249. 

Volition, 184 6, 328, 224; fioi- 
ception of, 70, 240, 240, 246. 

VrttikAra, on Vaiifefika Sutra, 
25 n.2, 161. 

Vyom89iva, 82, 87, 56 n. 1, 169. 

WaUr, 184, 185, 212, 219, 226, 
326, 227 ; products, 229. 

Wave theory of sound, 281. 

Whole and Parts, relation of, 
16, 17, 28, 70, 188, 210, 211, 
226. 

Winking, as proof of the self, 
241. 
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Word, see Lanj^uago and Verlwl 
Toatimony. 

Worlds of air, fire, water, 228, 
Wrangling, 176, 178, 


YAdava, 40. 

Yfljuavalkya, Smrli of, 11. 


Yoga, Tiowa, 12, 22, 48, 67, 188 
d. 4, 207 n. 2, 21811.1, 252, 
201. 

YogicAra yiewa, 22, 28, 24, 97, 
and Me VijnAnavAda. 

Yogtns, 78, 78 n. 1, 88 n. 2, 268, 
259; aupernataral birth of eer* 
Uin,228. 
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iiou-apprelidDAion, 48. 

«9 eharoAitoriatiu of inindi 

• 244. 

Anu, Paramdnut atom, 16, 17, 182, 
188, 192, 208-28, 226, 227. 

Anulva, 188. 

AHvifdpiif in definition, 168. 

AiyanMbhiipa, absolute non>eaist> 
cnce, 205 n. 2. 

AdrfCOf unseen potency, 214, 216, 
228, 224, 242, 249, 264, 265, 260. 

AdffUtsvcUakfn^-HamAnya, 91. 

Adkarma^ demerit, 186, 186, 192, 
261, 258. 

itdAiilca, redundancy (in statement 
of syllogism), 178. 

Adhifatraiyi-BiddhAntaf 176. 

AnadkjfavaaUa, fallacy, 139, 150. 

Anapade^f 1^. 

AnavastMjregr^ssue ad infinitum^ 65, 
166. • 

AnUyaldf moment of destruction, 
207 n. 2. 

AttirvafMnlya-khyAti, 52, 

^nicftVe^pafrfavrffi, fallacy, 146 n. 2. 

Ant^HAf permission, 165. 

Anapalabdki, non-appreheusioii, as 
a Framd^, 57, 78, 79, 102. 

AHupoBamhArin, fallacy, 145, 146. 

Anutndnaf inference, 86-122, 

Anumiiif inferential judgoment, 
54, 66. 

Anumeya, meaning of, 188. 

^ntceddo, reiteration, 165 ii. 1. 

AnutydieaBAyaf reference to self, 
46, 51 n. 1, 78, 246. 

AnaikAnfika, fiillacy, 21, 181, 184, 
144. 

AnifiUarasktdki, class of fallacies, 
146 D. 2 , 

AfiyiUkd-JlekifAU, misapprehension, 
48. 


AntfoikMddkat in causation, 199. 

AnyatktUiddka, fallacy, 146 n. 2. 

AnyontfAhhAva, mutual non-ezist* 
ence, 186 , 188 , 806 n, 2 . 

Anymt^rayOf dilemma, 65. 

^nuayo, 92, 97. 

Anmya^vyatirektH, positive and 
negative concomitance, 120. 

Am^kad, characteristic of Ny&ya, 
268. 

Apadefa, second member of syl- 
logism,. 96, 188. 

Aparaimf posteriority, 184, 188 
n. 4, 191, 220, 282-7. 

ApasiddkdntUf 156. 

ApAnUf a vital air, 229. 

mystffrious potency, supor- 
voning on saoriAce, 260, 258. 

Apak^d-buddhi^ relating conscious- 
ness, 187, 191. 

Apoha^ negative character of as- 
sertion, 106. 

ApokoBiddki^ by Batnaklrti, 29, 
106 n. 1. 

ApraJtihhd^ lack of ingenuity, 165. 

ilpramd, false knowledge, 46. 

Aprasiddka^ fallacy, 188, 189. 

Abhdva^ as meant of proof, 67, and 
(tee Anupaiabdki; as non-ezict- 
ence, 185, 188, 204 7. 

Abhiffhdiaf impact, 228. 

Abkidkartnah>favyAkhyaf 207, n.2. 

Aifkautikaf of mind, 246 ii. 2. 

Abhyupayamal^Biddkflntaf 176. 

AbhrAntap correct, 71, 101. 

AyatHdrihaf false (knowledgo)^ 46 . 

AyvMvastkd, 88 n. 2, 269. 

Ayuia^Addhaf 197. 

Arfha^ object, 180. 

Artkahpatvap characteristic of in* 
ferenoe, 128. 

ArtkatfAf/a, 166. 
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Artha^^ra^ 12. 

ArthAntaraf shifting the topic, 165. 

Arthapattif presumptioa, 57, 121, 
267. 

Alaukika-p^yakfaj transcondontHl 
perception, 81-4, 117. 

Avadhi, Hupcrnatural knowledge, 
15. 

Avayaittf membors of a syllogism, 
85, 22. 

Avayavifif whole, 188. 

Arajfavinirakarat^f by A 9 okn, 108 
n. 1. 

Avdnlara-pralaua, intermediate dis- 
solution, 216. 

AvidyAf ignorance, 24. 

AvindbhiUa, concomitant, 0:j. 

Avita, form of inference, 00 2. 

AvtfapadeqfOf 68 n. 1, 70, 72. 

Avydpii, in definition, 154. 

A-aat-kAnfa-vAda, 202 . 

AaaUkhyaliy npprelienHion of non- 
exiatenco, 40. 

Aaamavdyi-kdranaj 200, 203. 

Aaddharana, fallacy, 134, 145. 

Aaidtlha, fallacy, 132, 138, 130, 
144, 106, 168. 

AatUm, 180 n. 4. 

Ahamkara, egoism, 257. 

AkflSkpty ill sentence, 163. 

Akdm, 48, 

Akii^, 184, 185, 186, 101, 212, 2l0, 
220-32, 286, 237. 

Akrtif form, 150. 

J {famiuhddhita, fallacy, 151. 

Aima-khydtif 40. 

Atmataitmvirakay by Udayonii, 32, 
266 n. 2. 

i/mmt, 21, 22, 68, 64, 76, 214, 215. 
280-50, 270. 

Atiiia^vidyA, 12, 258. 

AtmA^ya, ignoratio clancM, <>5, 
156. 

i^tariAfiAi Atniavidyd, 12, 258. 

Apai^ water, 184, 185, 212, 210, 

^ 225, 226, 227. 

Apta, reliable person, 166, 160 
n. 4. 

^Irfa, insight of seers, 68. 

i AtamhnnapatVe^f by DignAga, 07. 

AfoycueOTIcftMi, consciousness, 7 1 
II. 8, 100. 


Ava^yf^f Ic'gend as to Yai^esika 
school, 14. 

A^aydaiddha, fallacy, 146 n« 2, 
147. 

Aantti, proximity (of words), 168. 

Icehd, desire, 184, 186, 101, 24$, 
260, 271. 

Itihdaa, 170. 

Iwlriyat sense organs, 76-81, 228, 
280, 240; mind as a sense oigan, 
246. 

latarighdtakrtf species of fallacy. 

“135, 141.* * 

UiiXiiiU moment of production, 
207 n. 8. 

Vtp&da, moment of production. 
207 n. 2. 

Vtsiiha^ effort, 240. 

Vddna^ logic In the. 18. 

Udtlnaf a vital air, 220. 

Uddharuna, example, 85, 100, 124, 
127. 

(Idbwihakaf reviving (memory), 58. 

Vpacdrachaliu species of fraud, 154. 

Vpmaya, application, 14, 86, 124, 
127. 

Upamdna^ comparilbn, 56, 127-30. 

Upamitif knowledge duo to com* 
parison, 54, 56. 

Upalakaawif accident, 72. 

UpalaMM, apprehension, 42. 

Vjxisawdhdnaf fourth member of 
syllogism, 96. 

Upaskdra^ on tlio Vai^^ika Sufta^ 
by (^nnkarii Mi 9 ra, 86. 

Updddnat acceptance of percept as 
attractive, 50. 

Upekf^u treatment of percept as 
indifferent, 50. 

Vbhaydaiddhit class of fallacios, 
146 n. 2. 

Cha, conjecture, 60. 

Ekadccdaiddhaf fallacy, 146 n. 2, 

J?Kt, ^oree of, as limiting, 106. 

Aitikyaj tradition, as a Pramdyaf 
67. 

Aupaedrikoj mciaphoric, 107. 
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(mimbciiidlKi), no bMit 
of inference^ 116, 186, 148. 
heat, 880 n. 1« 

JCaMj ootttroveny, 177. 

KathOvattkajppakara^ logic in the, 

foro^a, efficient cause, 81, 114, 
801. 

Karman, ffifO, 100, and see Motion. 

Kalpa, arrangement, 265 n. 2. 

Kalpand, 71 n. 8. 

70->3. 

Kdrai^ cause, 114, 198-204. 

Kdryammdmf 102 . 

Knla, time, 184, 186, 191, 288-6, 
287. 

Kmm, fallacy, 150. 

Kdl/ifyap(^dif(a, fallacy, 150. 

Kfra^vati, by Udayana, 81, 266 
n.2. 

KueumdUJaUf by Udayana, 81, 266 
n.2. 

Kueufnd/^cUipmk&Qamakaranda^ by 
Rucidatta, 84. 

Krti, action, 249. 

Kevala, form of knowledge in Jain 
system, 15, 

KevMnva/yinj form of ooncomi- 
tance, 97, 118, 119, 

KautUlya Artha^atraj 12. 

Kriydf action, 190. 

Kle^, 23,251 d.4. 

Kfana, moment, 207. 

Kfmia-eamUinaf series of moments, 

101 . 

Khai^nakhawlakhddyatM, by ^an* 
kara Mi 9 raj 85 n. 

QaJigdydih yhofa^ 161. 

Gataiva, all pervading (substance), 
186. 

Gandha, odour, 184, 191, 220, 
226. 

China, quality, 16, 28, 26, 75, 76, 
181 <92. 

Guruiva, gravity, 183, 192, 220, 
221, 222, 228, 224. 

(Toienl, signification, 161. 

Ganlama Dhartna (lustra, 12. 


Cakraka. reasoning in a cireie, 
156. 

Cakfue^ eye, 80, 286. 

COftfufo, visual perception, 191 n. 8. 

Ciha, species of colour, 226, 

OifCd, ^ture as a IVomd^a, 57. 

ChaXoj fraud, 164, 174. 

Ju/a, see iipoi^. 

Jafd, moment of giuwing old, 
207 n. 2. 

Jaipa, wrangling, 175, 178, 

JAHf clash, 159, 172. 

JiUif futile objections, 154, 155, 
174, 178. 

Jiitt, moment of birth, 207 n. 2. 
desire to know, 86. 

JifUdeiUi^vifeea, (an object) whose 
character is to bo asoortained, 
187. 

Jikvd, tongue, 80, 328. 

Jivana^y »nt, vital force, 249. 

JffdMfJf sort of being an object of 
knowledge, 46. 

JHdnOf knowledge, 42. 

jHdm laftf ami, special form of oon- 
tnet, 82, 84, 247. 

Jildnatmoka, notional iiiforenoe, 

122 . 

Takkif Takkikay sophist, 18. 

Tattvaeintdfnani, by Gafigcca, 88, 
84. 

TaUmcinidmanivydkhydy 85. 

TalUdrthddhigama Hdiray by Uina- 
svAti, 15. 

Tatpurmka, of inferein o, 88. 

Tamasy darkness, 184. 

Tarka, reducHo wl 60, 68, 

64, 116, 174. 

ToYkakaumwlty by Laug&ksl Bbfts- 
kara, 88. 

Tarkabkdfdy by Kecava Micra, 87, 
38, 262. 

Tarkaeafkgraha, and ^dipt/ra, by 
Aonam lihatta, 89. 

Tarkdmrtay by Jagadl^a, 88. 

Tdrkikarakfd, by Vsrada AcArya, 
40. 

TTflyalinya-pardmarfaf 112 n. J. 

Tvasy light and fire, 184, 185,212, 
219, 225, 226, 227. 


Cakroy reasoning in a circle, 65. 
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mMimm atfuMr, 218» 
T^aUUOyOf trno rdatioA between 
proof and objeeti 60. 

Trairii^f three conditions of 
middle, 187. 

TVvo^ufta, 218, 218, 216. 

^ampciddrtbocdsfrci, by Haticandra, 
28. 

Da^afitOf Buddhist, supposed in- 
fluenoeon Prseastapads, 261 n.4. 
JHi, space, 184, 186, 191, 286*7. 
mdhiiit by Raghundtha, 86. 
IMfghalva, length, 188. * 

Duij^, pain, 184, 186, 191, 248, 
252 ; i>erception of, 69, 76, 240, 

248, 246, 262. 

I>i4f{a-A«(tt, faulty reason, 148. 

one class of inference, 95. 
i)f|{a-*t'aialrfa9A-a4m<3ttea, 91. 
DfMniaf probativo example, 118, 
126, 174. 

Pffidntabhdia, fallacies of the ex* 
ample, 152, 168. 

Dofo, fsuU, 260, 261. 

Dravaioat fluidity, 185, 191, 192, 
220, 222, 224. 

Ih-twya^ substance, 16, 28, 26, 75, 
76, 18i-92. 

Dtvfa, aversion, 184, 186, 191, 

249. 

DrgonuAa, 218, 216, 216. 


Dkarma, merit, 185, 186, 192, 260, 
268. 

Dharmin^ object possessing attri- 
butes, 187. 

Vharmyasiddhaf fallacy, 146 n. 2. 

Jftfya, in Jain system, 16. 

JN'diiairfgalEa, essential connexion, 
106 n. 4. 

A^cigci. moment of passing away, 
207 n. 8. 

A'igauMiia, conclusion, 85, 124. 

AVggoAa, 14. 

.VfgrciAasMdfia, occasions for re- 
proof, 147, 156, 156, 174, 17& 

A'idorpufia, third member of the 
« VaiyefibA syllogism, 96. 

mrd, sleep, 67. 

AThni/la-Atint^ 200, 208. 


Niyaktf of temporal relations, 
286. 

iVtpogo, injunction, 165. 

Nirr»yat detemrination, 175, 177. 

Nirvikaliiokat indeterminate (per- 
ception), 72. 

SivjrtH, inactivity, 249. 

Nifcaya, function of in perception, 

101 . 

102 : ^ 

iVtptdAa, prohibition, 165 . 

NUakatUhi, by Nllakantha, 89. 

AdtmttfiAa, artificial (fluidity), 221. 

Nairdtmvaf refuted by Ny&ya, 24f 
n. 1. 

Nodanu, impulse, 228 . 

Agoga, syllogism, 122*7. 

Aifayakandali, by f ridhara, 82. 

NyOyakaliktlf by Jayanta, 88. 

Nydyatdiparyadipikilf by Jayasiflha 
Suri, 80 n. 2. 

Sydi/apraka^antbandkUf by Vardha- 
mAna, 34. 

Nydyaprave^f probably by ^An* 
karasv&iiiin (H. Ui, Vai^tfika 
PhUoaophy^ p. <18 n. 2), 97, 99. 

NydyabintiUf by Dbarmaklrti, 28, 
97, 109. 

Nydyabindu-fikd, by Dbarmottara, 
97. 

^yayabodkini, by Govardhana, 89. 

UyayaMufya, by VAtsyAyana, 27, 
28. 

AVydyftbkfifaiw, 81. 

Agdpamafl/arf, by Jayanta Bhatta, 

8a 

^^yayc^Vf^fitikaf by Uddyoiakara, 
28, 268, 264. 

NydyatiiriHkaUitparyupkd, by VAcas* 
pati Miyra, 29. 

KytiyaadrUikatiUpmyo^^ by 

Udayana, 81. 

Nydyaadra, 80, 78, 74, 88 n. 2, 278, 
and m Jayanta. 

SydyanddkdniamaUptrif by JAuaki* 
uAtba, 40. 

^^ydyaa^ddh(iniamarl^rJprakdfaf by 
LaugAksi BbAskara, 126. 

Sydyastlanibafuthtif 29. 

Nydya SiUra, contents and date of, 
19*25. 

yydyasdtnddhdmt by VAcasiaiti 
Mivra, 29. 
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SyUvavaHtnif by Slddhaaena DivA- 
kfira, 15. 

JVyena, d«ficiAn«y (in 
of syllogliim)^ 178. 

Pdkfa, Bubjoct of syllogiiiai, 92, 
96, 152, 153. 

F(ikmMarmaULf eoudiiion of being 
an attribute of the eubjeet, 9^ 
118 n.g, 

MbodAoniiaAI/f^ 114, 

Paktabkdiaf fallacies of the iliesis, 
152. 

9amd, 18, and see Pramn. 

Pada^fiidnai knowledge of works, 
166. 

Pattdrtha^ category, 22, 174-81. 

Paddrlkakfiai^iia, or Patiariha- 
taHvanirUpana^ by Raghiinfiiha, 
85. 

Pttralrat priority, J84, 188 n. 4, 
191, 220, 282-7. 

Paramamahatpra*tUimtmiivftf sub- 
stances of extreme magnitude, 
186. 

Pnratndnu, see iinu. 

ParafwJrthamtj absolute reality, 

100 . 

PanlmaiyOf redeotion ns part of 
inferential process, 92, 112, 114, 
117, 247. 

Par^rtha, inference, 05. 

Parickinnapnrimafjiarattta, sub- 
stances of limited magnitude, 
186. 

Hirimdfta, dimension, 184, 185, 
186, 188, 220. 

Airif«fa, elimination, 57. 

/Vtrolr|a, form of knowledge, 15. 

Ptpa, 249, and see Adhama, 

PStirniit^lfa, apbericAl ahaiie of 
atom, *219. 

PUkara-pSka, pot-baking, 227. 

Pi^hkdtaj a(^utination, 224. 

PUu-pOka, atom-baking, 227. 

Purdm, 170. 

Puti^ abode of mind in sleep, 
67, 245. 

POrvaraif type of syllogism, 88-91. 

Pfikaklffa, indiTiduallty, 184, 185, 
188, 189. 

Prim, earth, 184, 185, 212, 210, 
225, 296, 227. 


Prdkofmumimaf falhni^, 181. 

/VnlfiAm, form, 45. 

Pramya, aggregation, 212 n.8. 

PratiffUi^ proposition, 86, 96, 128, 
and see /brfiilfld, 

PratiflidHtarm, doMiiing firom a 

• proposition, llm. 

I^xUiiddeirwthOt opposing a pro- 
position, 155. 

Frttt(dklaomiiBil8a, renouncing a 
propoaiUon, 155. 

I^ifkdkdni, giving away a pro- 
position, IM. 

22, 176. 

PnMpakfaf counter thesis. 177. 

Pratif/offin, counterpart, 205. 

Pratitefiao, negative judgement, 

102 . 

Iix$tifakmt pei'oeption, 80, 68-80, 
100 , iOl. 

Ptaitfakfdfoka^ by Jayadeva, 88. 

Iralyagdimanf individual self, 25. 

Pratyabkifilff, recognition, 68, 59. 

PratyayOf comprehension, idea, 42. 

Pratydmndya, cotiolusion of the 
Vai^eftka syllogism, 96. 

Pratf/dmHu connexion in know- 
ledge, 82, 117 ; oonjunotion re- 
garding time, 234 n. 1. 

PradhwdBdbkdwiy subsequent non- 
exislenoc, 205 n. 2. 

Pramd, true knowledge, 45. 

Prafndwi, means of proof, 54-7. 

PramdwitfddMidrthapnuiidldaf re* 
dueh'o ad abgurdufn, 65. 

Pramdnofdidrapmvefa, 97. 

PramanammuceayOf by Dignftga, 
27 n. 1, 99, 107, 109. 

Profn^tfapdrdyami (Kt^ith, Karma 
MHndmsdj p. 16), 159 n« 1. 

Prayatnaf volition, 70, 184-6, 228, 
224. 

Pratftdanaf purpose of attaining 
conclusion, 86. 

Praioifaf dissolution, 216. 

PravrW-vyfldnaf 100 . 

Proionmrdghara, by Jayadeva, 

88 . 

Proiiddha^mmaua, one who knows 
the establish^ relation, 105 
n. 4. 

PrdffoMdm, antecedent non-exist- 
ence, 205 n. 2. 
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JfVdfMi, ft vital .Air, 289. 

PrdjMica-^dpdraf mental activitj, 

102 . 

Prapam-foktif mental aotivltj, 102. 

Pr^yobhara, transmigration, ^8. 

Bahulva, multitude, 187. • 

BddhPa, rallAoy, 144, 149, lOO. 

Buddhif cognition, 42. 

Buddhi-lakaanat rolative to tho in- 
telligence, 181. 

Buddhy-Jrddhd, produced by ac- 
tivity of cognition, 102. 

Bjrhodaranyaka Upanifadj doctrine 
of sleep, 67. 

Batiddhndhikkdra, by Udayann, 82. 

BrahmaJItiwiMtta^ logic in tlio, 18. 

Brahma Sutra^ date of, 21, 25. and 
$ci ^Ankara. 

Brahmodna, ritual riddle, 10. 

BMva, exiatonce, 180. 

BhAvandj impresMion, 68. 

Bhdtaparicchtda, by Vi^vatifttha, 

86 , 88 . 

Bhdnyacandra, 36 n. 2. 

Bhdskarodaj/df by LaksmTiirMiAlia, 
89, 

lihiltaf of substances, 186, 222, 
837. 

Bhiifanat 80, 81. 

Bhmma, terror, 60. 

iifcili, diif'ct Hcnse perception in 
Jain system, 16. 

Jfaaos, mind. <»8. 1H4, 186. 240, 
243-7. 

ManaAparr/tlf/Uf form of cognition, 
15 . 

MahattWy largeness, 188. 

MahaitM-IHacayaUf largenes*^ and 
aggregation, 213 n. .8. 

MaMpmjdaya^ universal destnic- 
tion, 216. 

Mahdbhdrataf Nyftya in tlie. 11, 
12 ; liiimAu authorship, 171. 

Makdydnasflirdlainkdra^ by Asaiiga, 
100, 182 n. 4. 

Mddhyamika Sdlra, by Nftg&rjuna, 
100 n. 1. 

Milindapaiihnf logic in the, 14. 

^IffiMddsd ffiilrc, date of, 34. 26. 

MukJ^ya, primary (caused, 300. 


JTdfte, of substances, 185, 185. 
222, 286, 245. 

Urduiva^ softness, 185, 226. 

Meghaduta^ by KAlidftsa, 96. 

Afnlrsa, final liberation, 251, 252, 
260, 261. 

Yvktdvoatha^ 83 n. 2, 269 n. 2. 

yogOf concentration, 258. 

Yoga-ja^ cognition, M. 

Yoga-rA^a, form of signification, 
160. 

Yoga SiUra, date of, 24. 

compatibility in sentence, 

168. 

Yaugika-rudhay form of significa- 
tion, 160. 

Ram^ savour, 184, 191, 220, 225, 

220 . 

Rdjavdritikaf authorship of, 29. 

Rdmdyana, Ny&ya in the, 12. 

RdvaMhhflayaf 27. 

fi&dhif customary sense of words, 
160. 

LakMtytj definition, 158, 154. 

Lakfa^mdldf 87. 

lAMkaand, implied signification, 
160. 

LaksatyTraU, by Udayana, 81. 

lAinicdvaUtra SAtrUf alleged use in 
Xydya SiltrOy 28. 

JAghtim^ lightness, 185. 

Lihga, sign or ground, 1 18 ii. 2, 
114. 

Lutgapardmar^a^ reflection on the 
sign, 112. 

LingnlingiaaMandha^ connexion of 
sign and signified, 114. 

LVdrafi^ by ^rTvaU&cArya, 82. 

Farna, colour, 184, 191, 220, 225, 
227, 

rarndfmma-dAama, 255. 

Vaatu, real thing, 100. 

Vdda, discussion, 177. 178. 
and 28. 

Pddai^hdnatikd^ 28. 

Fildnvuf/ii, 38. 

Fdyu, air or wind, 184, 186, 212, 
219, 226, 226, 237, 228. 
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Vdaavadam, by Subandhu, refer* 
eaoe to logic in, 28^ 

rifcabia, imi^natioii, 101. 

Vitan^, caTuling, 175, 178. 

Vidhi, poaitive judgement, 102. 

FitfAi, command, 165. 

VipakfOf oontrai'y instance. 92, 96, 
118, 119. 

FidAil^dJiyonetioit, 184, 185, 186, 
189, ly), 192 n. 1, 223. 

VibhutvOf all pervading character 
(of the soul), 243. 

Viruddha, fallacy. 184, 130, 189. 

^ 144, 167. 

Viruddh^ttfiihhicdtiTif fal lacy , 1 35, 
151. 

VivekavilQsa^ by Jinadfltia, 268. 

Ttfeta, particularity, 75. 76, 111. 
179, 181, 192<6; of aoul, 243. 

Kifefana, attribute, 45, 72. 

Kicefa^oirfefj^tri, relation of attri- 
bute and subject, 75, 77*9. 

subject of attributes, 45, 
72. 

Kisaya, object, 229. 

llcitaranffanifftifa, wave theory of 
sound, 281. 

Kl^a, form of proof, 90«2. 

Vifaniffakaikdf dispasMionate dis> 
course. 178. 

yimarisi, casuist, 15. 

Vfgn, velocity, 185, 220, 221, 222, 
228. 

VeddntaparibM^a, 164, 165. 

VaifMkiftij a category, 180 u, 8. 

Vai^erika HHtra, contents and date 
of,* 19-25. 

Vai^iktMiltmHvrti^ by Jaynnarft- 
yana. 36 n. 1 . 

rat^iA*asu<ro|ia«ftdra, by ^afikaru 
Mi^ra, 85, 86. 

Vyakti, individual thing, 159. 

Vyafijana^ suggestion, 162. 

Fyatireka, 92, 97, 118, 119. 

Vyattrekin. kefxUa-, form of con- 
comitance, 97, 118, 119. 

I'ifayaf moment of disintegration, 
207 n. 2. 

VyatavdyOimfikaf 68 n. 1, 72. 

Tydna, a vital air, 229. 
major, 

yydpdru, activity, 58, 81. 

Vyapfa, concomitant, 98. 96, 115. 


Fyapti, univeml eoneomitanoa, 
92, 98, 106,108,109n. 8, 115,317. 
Fydpyat concomitant, 98, 96, 115. 
FyapyatvOkiddha, fallacy, 147. 
FyomatHitf or VymamaH, by Vyonia- 
9 iva, 82. 

power, 159, 180 n. 8. 
^akya^prikpHf belief in the possi- 
bility of a solution, 86. 
ifabda, 56, 158 78, 229-82. 
(i^iMdrilpufra, chnraoteristio of syl- 
logism. li^. 

^ialtdiitmakaf inference, 122. 
body, 229, 247. 

^VtarahJuhya^ by ^^^I'ASvAmiu, 
25 n. 2.* 

verbal knowlodg<‘, 54, 107 

n.8. 

fdfirakabhdfya, by ^*iifikara, 26. 
guddhdj signifloaiion, 161. 
piinyarada, doctrine of ulbilisni, 
99, 100, 208. 

type of syllogism, 88*91. 
ffravanUf bearing (truth from 
toAcherH), 257. 

Cruft, knowledge in Jain system, 
15. 

frofra, ear, 75, 80, 81 , 228. 

SaddarfaruMamuccaya, by Ri^a^u- 
khara, 262, 268. 

.SaddafYanasamticC(i]/«, by Harl- 
bbadra, 81, 268. 

Htimyukta-vi^n^atd, form of con- 
tact in perception, 77. 
Safhyukla-vifefyaMf form of contact 
in perception, 77* 
Saffiyukki-Mmavdya, form of con- 
tact in perception, 75. 
Samyukia-samavetn-Bamavdyaf form 
of contact in perception, 75. 
.Samyoga, form of contact in per- 
ception, 75. 

Samyoffa, conjunction, 184, 185, 
186, 189, 190, 192 n. I, 228. 
6'ai^yo, doubt, 60, 62, 63, 174. 
Sathfaya-vyuddm, removal of doubt , 
86 . 

Sitmffefa, connexion, 217* 
SamkdrOf impression, 58, 221 , 222, 
249, 250, 258. 
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8aMif//L number, 180 n. 8, 18i, 
185, 187, 188. 

8ai(a, being, 198 n. 8. 

Sattdiambandhaf appHeable to the 
flnt three oetegoriee, 180 n.4. 

Sa^atipakfa, fellacy, 182, 144, 
149, 160. 

SamiMniaraiiddhi, 71 n. 8. 

Btuhdigdhaf fellacy, 188, 189. 

BaimdigdhMddha, falla<7, 146 n. 2. 

SaihmidM, proximity of words in 
sentence, 168. 

aapkkfa, similar instanoe, 97, 118, 
119. 

8fipi<^paddrthl, by CirAditya, and 
commentaries, 82, 87. 

Samaya, conyention in regard to 
language, 158, 160; and see 
Prasiddha^mmaya. 

Ssmaedya, inhereneeJO, 77, 106-8. 

Samcndya, relation of inherence in 
perception, 76, 76. 

Samaveta-Bantavayaf form of con- 
tact in perception, 76. 

SamavAyi-kdrana, inherent cause, 
200, 208. 

Samddkif concentration, 258, 269. 

Samdnat a vital air, 220. 

Samhhavaf equivalence or inclusion 
or probability, 67. 

S(WMkitfUra-Mdhdnta, 176. 

.SamodarfOfMManipraAa, by MAdli- 
ava, 40, 101, 264. 

SanHxsiddh&ntamfkyrakaf attributed 
wrongly to Cahkara, 80 n. 8, 
242 n. 1, 278. 

SavikatpakOf determinate (percep- 
tion), 72. 

SavyQbhicdfxtf fallacy, 181, 144. 

SoMaeofita^ concomitant, 08. 

SAmiddhika, natural (fluidity), 

221 . 

SAkfOMra^ perceptual knowledge, 

66 . 

SAimkhyataHvakaumuAly by VAcas- 
pati Mi9ra, 29, 

SAmkhpa SAtra, 24. 

SAdffya^ likeness, 129 n. 8, 180 n«4. 

SAdhtma, ground of inference, 118 

SAdkAmpa^ Ikllacy, 184, 146. 

^SAdkya^ used of subject of syllo- 
gism, 97. 


SAdkyayoma, fallacy, 181, 182. 

SAmayikAhhAvaf qmdal form of 
non-existence, 206. 

SAmAnya^ generality, 74, 76^ 76, 
111, 117, 118, 181, 192->6. 

Sdmdnyaekaiaf species of fhiud, 164. 

SAmAnyaio df$(a, type of syllogism, 
88—91. 

Sdffidii^gfa^qpiasdrga, byAooka, 
195 n. 2. ^ 

SAmdnya-lakiana, ideal generality, 

SAmAMyalakfatjA praiyAsaUi, contact 
resulting in general idea, 8S^ 
84, 117. 

SUthaeari/a, concomitance, 98. 

Siddha-aAdhana^ proving what is 
proved, 147. 

SiddhAntUf principles of discussion, 
174, 176, 177. 

SiddkdtUaeandrodaya, by Krsna 
DbOrjati, 89. 

FUddhAntainukhlraR, by V 19 vanAt ha , 
89. 

SifAdhayiaa, desire to establish 
something, 118. 

Sukha, pleasure, 184, 186, 191, 
248, 262. 

SufupU, deep sleep, 67. 

SAtrakrda^ga, 17 n. 1. 

SthAnilHya FfOtra, 15. 

Sthiiif moment of persistence, 

207, nn. 2, 8. 

SthUiathAjHikiif elasticity, 186, 222, 
228. 

Sthityanynthdtva^ moment of dis- 
appearance, ^7 n. 2. 

Snaha, viscidity, 186, 191,220,224. 

Spwya^ touch and temperature, 
184, 191, 220, 226. 

Sphofa, 168 n. 4. 

SmfH, memory, 68, 67, 68, 69, 69, 
249, 260. 

SyAdtdda, doctrine of indetermi- 
nateness, 16, 

SroioA-prdmdnya, self ovidenee, 47. 

Svoflia, category in RaghunAtha^s 
view, 180 n. 3. 

Bvani^ArthOf of Jinumdiia, 94, 96. 

Svapnq/HAna, dream oottseiousnesa, 
06, 67. 

state of oonaeiousnoMi 

66,67. 
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SwfthAtdnumdna^ 102 . 
SvardptumhUindha^ tpecial form of 
relationshipi 40. 

Svardpdtiddhat fallacy, 146 n. 2, 

147. 

SwUak^aaja, peculiarity, 78, 101. 
BvdimaaaUva, in last three cate- 
goriea, 180 n. 4. 

SMrtka, inference for oneself, 04, 
06. • 


Jidtuit rejection of percsepi a» iiii- 
aitvaotive, 60. 

Hetu^ ground, 86, 118 n. 8, 128 
Hutu-dofo^ defective ground, 148. 
B«hiiC(UenU9mMfu, by DigiiAga, 07. 
00 . 

H«frttntani,ehiftingihereaaon, 156. 
Hiivdbkdaa^ fallacy, 26, 181-58. 
Heya, what ie to be avoided, 60. 
//nwaftia, ehorttiees, 188. 
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